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In the Arabian Nights, those accurate and veracious chronicles, 
it is related of certain Eastern sages, that they shut themselves up 
for a whole year in libraries, enclosed by magic within the bowels 
of some unfrequented mountain, or enchanted palace, and at the 
termination of that period returned to the world enriched with the 
choicest wisdom, and a degree of knowledge incredible. Among 
the Western nations, this fashion of study has been but seldom pur- 
sued ; the interior of our mountains yielding but few libraries, and 
those in our palaces not being meant for use. We are much slower, 
too, in growing learned and wise than those Eastern philosophers ; 
but whether this be owing to the dearth of subterranean libraries in 
these regions, or to our duller geniuses, we cannot exactly deter- 
mine. Demosthenes unquestionably inclined towards the Oriental 
mode. He built himself a vaulted apartment, and studied under 
ground. There, it seems, he enjoyed perpetually that solitude and 
silence, which, in ordinary cases, men taste only at midnight, when - 
sleep has put his staying hand upon the wheel of life, and arrested 
and covered with oblivion the thousand vulgar machines of thought, 
whose rattle disturbs us by day. 


There is an indication of weakness, however, in this passion for 
absolute seclusion from mankind, and every thing that could remind 
us of them, which, as in the case of Demosthenes, seems intimately 
allied to cowardice, which is nothing more than a too great suscep- 
tibility of disturbing impressions. This great man felt that the hum 
of business and the stir of life, floating around him like the restless 
chafing waves of some great ocean, disarranged his ideas, or alto- 
gether destroyed his capacity of winnowing and comparing them. 
It was by indescribable exertion that he conquered his antipathy te 
great multitudes, and his reluctance to draw out and array the riches 
of his mind before them. ‘Time and practice, however, at length 
reconciled him to the murmurs and the acclamations of a popular 
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assembly ; but when he came to the task of exhibiting his wisdom 
amid the fearful turmoil and thunder of a field of battle, the original 
frailty of his constitution prevailed ; terrible impressions rushed in 
and confused his ideas ; his presence of mind forsook him ; he felt, 
but could no longer think ;—he fled. 

Julius Cesar, on the other hand, accustomed from his earliest 
youth to the war of faction in the Forum of Rome, and from thence 
passing to the campaigns of Helvetia and Gaul, found his mind suf- 
ficiently collected, even in the midst of military operations, to be 
amused with the study of astronomy, 

It might, perhaps, be no less instructive than entertaining to 
throw togethier, in as small a compass as possible, an account of the 
various modes in which great authors have chosen to woo the muses. 
In most instances, it might likewise be useful to compare their pas- 
sion for study with the fruits it produced, in personal greatness, in 
worldly felicity, or in fame and glory. One thing could not fail to 
be acquired by this survey—the conviction that we should by no 
means imagine, in men who choose to converse much with their 
own thoughts in solitude and retirement, the existence of humility 
endeavouring to escape from notice, or of pride scorning the accla- 
mations of the multitude. These anchorets of learning only separate 
themselves from the throng that they may become the more visible. 
The echo of applause follows them, and seems more sweet amid 
surrounding silence. Envious men quit the town and become her- 
mits, that they may escape hearing the praises of others ; but, to 
hide the hatefulness of their motive, pretend among their friends and 
in their writings that they are actuated by nothing but a pure love 
of nature, which they could not, forsooth, indulge so well in the 
bosom of society. Mankind, in their theory, form no part of this 
nature, this sacred term, which they reserve exclusively for live 
timber and unhewn stones. They prefer the face of a lake to the 
faces of lovely women, sparkling like stars amid the motley groups 
of this mighty city, and shedding gladness and delight around them. 
There is vast absurdity and weakness even in philosophers. They 
almost bow down in adoration before the sun and moon, a world of 
fire, and a mirror, both masses of brute matter at best, and think 
them more glorious and possessing more of nature than the eye of 
wisdom or beauty. But, for our part, though fully impressed with 
the splendour of the material world, we verily see something more 
beautiful in the eyes of men and women than in these ‘ eyes of 
heaven,’ which, however bright, are not instinct with thought and 
love, like those of mortals. 

With regard to the influence of woods and fields on the thinking 
faculty, the opinions of great men vary. Quinctilian decides, that 
beautiful prospects, stretching over lovely meadows, waving forests, 
meandering rivers, only distract the fancy, by striking it every 
moment with novel images of voluptuous delight. The closed 
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chamber, he says, and the pensive lamp amid the stillness of night, 
are most conducive to continuity and profundity of meditation. 
There we sit abstracted, as it were, from the material world. Our 
sight falls only on the signs of thought, imprinted on the fugitive 
leaf by our own pen, or by the pen of the dead. We dwell on this 
most wonderful of all mysteries, that these arbitrary marks and 
symbols, traced by beings now locked for ever and screened from 
inquisition within the impenetrable tomb, should play with our 
smiles and tears, and rouse, or disturb, or inflame, or melt, or tran- 
quillize, or subdue our passions, with a power no less vehement 
than the interpreting voice of living and rival beings. There, for a 
moment, we forget matter and vulgar existence, and converse with 
departed spirits in a language which speaks only to the eye. There, 
thought strips itself of mortality, and is communicated with a voice, 
from mind to mind. ‘There, time seems to stand still, bound in 
chains by human wisdom, and beholding things over which his 
sovereignty hath no power—the imperishable revelations of philoso- 
phy! Ideas, fleeting and transient as they seem, are the only 
immortal things on this earth. Not only towers and pyramids and 
temples and moles and aqueducts and the pomp of theatres, the 
material symbols of human energy, are perishable, and crumble 
under the foot of time, but language also and the signs of thought. 
The arrow-headed characters of Persepolis, which once spoke to the 
bearded Chaldzan, are now dumb: but the ideas that lurked under 
their signification have not therefore been annihilated. They have 
only ceased to be represented by those signs, and migrated into new 
combinations with other ferms ; or, in other words, they have only 
changed their dress. Indeed, if we narrowly observe, we shall find 
that human thought, like men themselves, has constantly assumed, 
with every advance of civilization, a new or more ample garniture ; 
from the scanty Hebrew, which scarcely covered its nakedness, to 
the rich and voluminous Greek and English, that enwrap it in 
glorious folds, hardly less beautiful than its own nature. 


But Rousseau, not inferior in genius to Quinctilian, or, perhaps, 
to any Roman excepting Tacitus or Virgil, Rousseau loved to medi- 
tate in the fields. It was in the woods of Montmorency, while his 
heart bled, like the stricken deer, with the wounds of hopeless love, 
that he contrived and built up that edifice of torturing eloquence, 
the Nouvelle Heloise. Yes, it was in those solitudes he invented 
that wonderful instrument, which, to the day of doom, will force 
tears from the eyes of man, and wring his heart. Rousseau loved 
to look upon the human face, but he preferred dwelling upon the 
reflection of it which he discovered in his own fancy. For this rea~ 
son, he wandered away into the woods, while his heart was full of 
sympathy for mankind ; and there, amid the rustling leaves, whis- 
pering winds, broken fragments of sunshine, and the ‘ prater labentia 
flumina, gave vent in burning words to the passions that devoured 
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his soul. _Who has not envied him the luxury he enjoyed, in his 
boat, on the lake of Bienne, letting it float where it pleased, -while 
he lay in it on his back contemplating the cloud-studded sky ! 

Cicero greatly resembled the philosopher of Geneva in his admi- 
ration of a rural study. The delicious groves of his Almathea, on 
the cool banks of the Liris and Fibrenus, often invited him out with 
his book, to taste at once the fire and beauty of a,Greek oration, and 
the soft breeze that fluttered over the learned page. Lelius and 
Scipio loved to philosophize familiarly on the sea-shore at Cajeta, 
amusing themselves occasionally with picking up pebbles and marine 
shells. 

But many of the ancients had a more gloomy taste. Euripides 
composed his tragedies in a rude cavern on the island of Salamis, 
whence he could overlook the moonlit sea, and hear its dashing 
waters borne and broke against the rocks below by Boreas or Notus. 
Sophocles meditated his works among the reeds of the Illyssus by 
night, and while the nightingale was pouring forth her plaintive note. 
Democritus studied in a tomb. We know, not, however, whether 
he chose, like Byron, or a hyena, to disturb the bodies deposited 
there, and to wrench off the skull from a skeleton to heighten the 
solemnity of his meditations. Aristotle was a great night-reader, 
and grudged every moment which he was compelled to give up to 
sleep. Among the Romans, the practice of the Greek literati, of 
always carrying about with them a tablet and stylus to put down, 
wherever they were, every good thought as it occurred, was not 
considered sufficient ;—they had the walls of their sleeping apart- 
ments covered with wax, and kept a burning lamp and a stylus by 
their bed-sides, that they might immediately inscribe on these capa- 
cious memorandum-books the fugitive offspring of their brains. 

The younger Pliny regarded the bed as a very delightful place 
for hatching immortal ideas. So did Swift; for he used to lie 
there all the morning inventing wit for the remainder of the day, 
and for eternity. But the Roman differed from the greater modern 
in one thing—he loved the hour of darkness and silence, which, 
according to him, nourished and sharpened the intellectual faculties. 
Reading in bed, however, is rather a luxury than any thing else ; 
but it is a luxury very fashionable among literary men. We won- 
der what books these epicures make acquainted with their pillows. 
Certainly not Du Val's Aristoteles, nor Bayle, nor Capperronier’s 
Quinctilian, leviathan folios, unmanageable in such Sybaritish posi- 
tions. 

The most extraordinary fancy that ever entered into the head of 
any literary man, is that which, according to Montaigne, regulated 
the studies of one of his countrymen. This gentleman, it seems, 
had been so accustomed by the sound of the cathedral bells of Piso, 
to study in the midst of noise, that when he returned to France, and 
tried to resume his meditations in his own library, he found that his 
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ideas, like waggon-horses, would not move without bells, or some 
succedaneum for them. His remedy was curious. Having a great 
number of servants, and knowing that when under no restraint their 
noise will at any time match the peal of a cathedral, he contrived to 
station them in the room next his closet, and letting them under- 
stand that their tongues were free, found his lucubrations wonder- 
fully assisted by their clamorous merriment. 


The author of the ‘ Discourse on the Life of M. Ancillon,’ makes 
several judicious comments on his mode of study. He read, it 
seems, books of all kinds, romances even, both old and new ; but it 
was his opinion that he derived benefit from them all ; and he often 
used to repeat the words attributed to Virgil—‘ Aurum ex stercore 
Ennii colligo.’ In certain careless authors, things of a singular 
nature, he thought, were sometimes to be met with, which could be 
found no where else. . But although he read all kinds of books, he 
bestowed application on such only as were important; running 
through the lighter sort, as the Latin proverb has it,—‘ sicut canis 
ad Nilum, bibens et fugiens,—but perusing the others frequently, 
and with exactitude and care. He gathered from the first reading 
the general idea of a book, but looked to the second for the discovery 
of its beauties. His exact manner of observing what he read, ren- 
dered indexes, which many great men have called ‘the souls of 
books,’ of little or no use to him; for he had besides a very faithful 
memory, and especially that local memory so valuable to literary men. 
He was not always in the habit of reading books from beginning to 
end; but sometimes chose to search to the bottom the subjects of 
which they treated; in which case he had to consult a number of 
authors. ‘ I] voyoit souvent la méme chose,’ says Bayle, from whom 
we borrow this account of Ancillon, ‘dans differens ouvrages ; mais 
cela ne le degoutoit pas: au contraire, il disoit que c’étoit comme 
autant de nouvelles conches de couleurs qui formoient lidée qu’il 
avoit concue, qui la mettoient dans une entiere perfection.’ He had 
a large table in the middle of his study, which was usually covered 
with open books. The celebrated Fra-Paolo studied in the same 
manner ; never discontinuing his researches until he had seen what- 
ever related to the subject of his inquiries; that is, until he had 
made the comparison of authorities, of places, of times, of opinions ; 
and this he did to free himself from doubt, and from all necessity of 
thinking again on the same subject. 

Very extraordinary stories are related of the passion of several 
individuals for study ; but there enters, perhaps, a little of the mar- 
vellous into these accounts, as a kind of seasoning to make them 
more palatable. We have sometimes suspected that, although Aris- 
totle might on particular occasions go to sleep with a brazen basin 
by his bed-side, and an iron ball in his hand, which he kept stretched 
out over it, that the ball might drop into the basin, and wake him, 
in case of deep sleep, yet upon the whole he slept without this appa- 
ratus, What historians relate of Peter Castellan, Grand Almoner of 
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France, seems likewise to require to be understood with some abate- 
ment; for they say he scarcely passed three hours out of the twenty- 
four in sleep, which he snatched stretched out upon the bare ground, 
with no other pillow than his robe, which he wrapped round his 
head ; and that he was no sooner awake than he rushed to his books 
with the appetite of a wolf. He was reader to king Francis I., and 
when he received this appointment, he resumed his amazing appli- 
cation, which he appears to have remitted for some time. Time, in 
his eyes, was so precious, that he would not spare himself sufficient 
to eat his dinner, being satisfied with taking a morsel of bread in the 
morning, and eating supper at five o'clock. Fashionable people 
keep Castellan’s hours now, only that they call supper, dinner, and 
eat it an hour or two later. Galland, who wrote this book-worm’s 
life, had reason and wit on his side, when he said, he was chained to 
his books, night and day, as Prometheus was to Caucasus. Castel- 
lan used to be present at the king’s dinners and suppers, when 
Francis delighted in hearing him display his wit and learning, which 
helped his majesty, we suppose, to digest his meals. Thus princes 
honour literature ! 

But it must strike every person, that so voracious an appetite as 
Castellan possessed for other people's ideas, was an indication that 
he had none of his own. How could so multifarious a reader find 
time to think or to reason? And what is there in books so vehe- 
ment to attract a man from sleep, and the duties of life, and the in- 
terchange of affection, and the intense delight accompanying original 
and independent thinking? Books must ever form the object of a 
scholar’s preference,—but to an author they are always secondary. 
His own ideas occupy the first. 

These speculations on the whims and peculiarities of authors 
might be greatly extended ; but enough, perhaps, has already been 
advanced to satisfy the reader's urlosity ; we ati hereafter pursue 
the theme at greater length. 


EPITAPH ON THE LATE STEPHEN BABINGTON, ESQ., 
OF THE BOMBAY CIVIL SERVICE. * 


Or all who dwell within the tomb, how few 
Of whom the tablet tells a tale that’s true! 
*T is e’er a flattering sketch which sorrow draws, 
Marking perfections, and concealing flaws, 
But, in this narrow mansion, rests a ‘youth, 
Whom much to praise were most to follow truth ; 
And yet so meek, of modesty so chaste, 
The lightest praise would violate his taste ; 
He dwelt with us to indicate a worth 
Fit but for heaven---too pure for sordid earth. 
B. G. B. 





* This is the excellent and lamented individual of whom there is a 
beautiful marble statue, by Chantrey, in the present Exhibition.~-Ep. 
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Every succeeding year furnishes new and additional proof of the 
necessity of increasing vigilance being exercised over the proceedings 
of Government in India. Notwithstanding all the attempts that 
have been made, and are still making, to keep shrouded in impe- 
netrable darkness the transactions which are every day passing’ in 
the interior of that distant country; notwithstanding that the terrors 
of transportation without trial are held over the heads of those who 
dare to give utterance to their thoughts on any subject, and in any 
manner that may be displeasing to the authorities in India ; still, 
every now and then, light is let in upon some small fragment of the 
general picture, by the colouring of which we may form an accu- 
rate judgment as to the character of the whole. 


Our readers are already aware that though such an instrument as 
a press is to be found at each of the presidencies or capitals of the 
East India Company's territories, there is no such thing existing 
any where in the interior of that vast region, over which is scat- 
tered from eighty to a hundred millions of human beings, with some- 
times a single white man—or, at most, a civilian, his assistant, and 
a surgeon—to govern, almost at his will, a tract of country larger 
and more thickly peopled than any English county, often without 
understanding the language, still oftener without knowing any thing 
of the usages and manners, and almost at all times without sym- 
pathizing in the slightest degree with the wants or sufferings, of the 
people. They know also, that should such a miracle as a reformer 
of his own administration appear among the despots thus installed 
in sovereign and uncontrolled power, and should he venture to send 
his own observations on any defects needing a remedy to the press 
of the Indian metropolis, no editor could dare to print them, if they 
related at all to transactions of the local councils, or any other au- 
thorities connected with the Govefnment of India, (for these, by the 
existing press-regulations of Bengal, are strictly prohibited, (without 
incurring the risk of ruin for such an act. The whole of the interior 
of India is also without any representative assembly, and without 
any court of justice, except those filled by the East India Company’s 
own servants, the law being framed by the Company's own officers, 
without any check or restraint whatever, and administered by a judge 
who rarely understands the language in which the pleadings are made 
or the evidence given; who seldom even attends to the interpreters 
when these are used ; and who never, it may be safely said, gives 
judgment from his own knowledge of the facts or the law of the case. 
There is no jury to give evidence as to the one, and he depends 
for the other, almost entirely, on the dicta of two Native oracles, one a 
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Mohamm , and the other a Hindoo, who unfold the laws of their 
respective faiths on the subject under trial, and give their oracular in- 
terpretations almost invariably in favour of the party who has been 
able to purchase their decision by the largest bribe. With such.a 
system, and without either the check of an independent population, a 
bench, a bar, or a press, it would be a wonder indeed if justice were 
ever duly administered. As might be expected, however, it is not: and 
we have the authority of Mr. Robert Cutlar Fergusson, formerly the 
leading advocate at the Calcutta bar, for saying, that throughout 
the interior of India generally, (and he is good evidence on this sub- 
ject, for he resided in full practice in that country for twenty years 
at least,) ‘justice was put up to auction, and knocked down to the 
highest bidder.’ These were the expressions used by him in a case 
in which he was counsel, where bribery, to the extent of nearly 
100,0001., was proved to have been practised on the Native law- 
officers, moolahs and pundits, to purchase an unjust decision in a 
case where the whole territory of a certain district was in dispute. 
We are glad to see that this same Mr. Fergusson, who is now a 
member of parliament, and a candidate for a seat as Director of the 
East India Company, has at length brought before the House of 
Commons a notice of his intention to use his utmost efforts to effect 
a reform where it is so much needed. 


Under these disadvantageous circumstances, and with an almost 
total absence of all checks on misrule and oppression in India—the 
supreme courts of law established in that country, though confined 
to the capitals or presidency towns (but three in number) offer the 
only hope for the philanthropist, the only refuge for the innocent 
and the injured. It was for the avowed purpose of protecting these 
against the arbitrary power of the Company’s government, that 
such courts were established ; and had the judges appointed to pre- 
side over them been men of virtue and of courage, they might have 
checked a portion at least of the evil which the tyranny of Eastern 
rulers has inflicted upon its victims. But, with a very few and cc- 
casional exceptions, the judges have been men, who, not being able 
to withstand the allurements of fhe Governor's patronage, counte- 
nance, society, and favour, have fallen into the degraded position of 
mere courtiers and followers of their superior’s will. As it respects 
wrongs done to individuals of British birth, such courts are indeed 
powerless ; for, if the Government wishes to oppress a British-born 
individual, though it cannot prosecute him without legal cause, or 
imprison him without the benefit of the habeas corpus, yet it can 
transport him for life from the country and all his possessions in it, 
without inquiry, and without reason assigned ; while the Court, 
with all the bench and bar at its back, can afford him no protection 
whatever! This is the state of men who have the misfortune to be 
born in England, and who may at any time be found residing in 
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India ; while for the Natives of that country, though they cannot be 
transported or otherwise punished without trial, yet, to defend them 
in any cause which may occur between an individual of Indian birth 
and the Government, and, above all, to give a judgment in favour of a 
native Indian against an English functionary of any kind, is a duty, 
the performance of which would be so sure to incur the hatred of 
the Government, and the outpouring of all the vials of their wrath 
upon any advocate or judge who should dare to attempt it, that it is 
rarely or ever done. When done, it almost invariably leads to the 
open persecution of, the honest interpreter of the laws, by every 
means within the power of the Government to invent or execute ; and 
sometimes to the forcible arrest and actual suspension of functions 
so unsuited to the despotic violence which the tyrants of the East, 
whether of Asiatic or European birth, have from the earliest days 
delighted to indulge. 


Now and then, however, undeterred by such discouraging exam- 
ples, a bold and honest man springs up, to cheer the gloom of such 
a disheartening state of things ; who, till he also is chased from his 
seat and borne down by the persecutions of angry and defeated evil- 
doers, dares to dispense justice with an even hand, and to fulfil, with 
integrity and courage, the duties he was sent out by his country to 
perform. We lament, however, to say it, such patriotism and self- 
devotion, instead of being rewarded as they should be by his coun- 
try, are likely to obtain him the censure of those who ought to be his 
firmest supporters ; and to subject him to the reproaches and deser- 
tions of men who would either be silent, or even join in the clamour 
against him, though at the same time they would stand up in the 
House of Commons to defend such men as Mr.’ John Adam, Sir 
Francis Macnaghten, Lord Amherst, or Lord Charles Somerset, and 
yet call themselves Englishmen, and Friends of Liberty and good 
government ! 


This is the invariable, and it would seem the inevitable, fate that 
awaits those who make any effort whatever for the improvement of 
the laws, or for purifying their administration, but especially in the 
colonies and distant dependencies of the empire. Still, however, 
such efforts have their reward, in the tranquil happiness of an ap- 
proving conscience, in the esteem of all good men to whom they are 
known, and the admiration of the just among posterity. This, we 
are persuaded, is and will be the fate of Sir Epwarp West, the 
excellent Chief Justice at Bombay, with whom we are glad to see so 
closely associated in character and conduct, his honourable colleague, 
Sir Charles Chambers, both proud ornaments to the Indian bench. 
We have before given to our readers the full reports of their judg- 
ments in the case of Cursetjee Monackjee against the East India 
Company, and in the case of the late attempt to register regu- 
lations for imposing new restraints on the press at Bombay. We 
have now the pleasure to present them with a still more elaborate, 
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and equally important judgment, in the case of Amerchund Burdee- 
chund against the East India Company, wherein a decision is given 
against the latter (or its functionaries) to the amount of about 
175,0001. sterling, of which the said functionaries had unlawfully 
possessed themselves, under pretences which will be shown in the 
details of the case. These are given at such length, and with such 
clearness in the judgments which follow, that further preface is 
almost unnecessary. We shall merely observe, therefore, that the 
Mr. Elphinstone named therein has for thirty years past been 
affecting a great regard for public liberty, and set himself up in 
India, like his worthy cousin, Mr. Adam, for a Whig, or, on some 
occasions, even for an Ultra Whig or Liberal !—that the Captain 
Robertson, mentioned in the same judgment, and who united in his 
own person the chief civil, military, judicial, and magisterial au- 
thority in the capital of the Mahratta empire, Poonah, a city con- 
taining 120,000 inhabitants, with a vast tract of surrounding country, 
was at the time of this extraordinary power being first intrusted to 
his hands, scarcely twenty years of age! He is now, it is said, not 
more than thirty ; but while time has increased the number of his 
years, it has decreased the number of the population in the Mahratta 
states, which, by the help of martial law, (authorized by Mr. Elphin- 
stone the Liberal, to be executed by Captain Robertson at Poonah, 
a state in profound peace,) and the other blessings of the Company's 
government, is now dwindled down to about one half its former 
amount. We may add, that though the English chaplain stationed 
at Poonah reported to the Government at Bombay, that seven lacs 
of rupees, or 70,000/. of the property in dispute really belonged to 
the individual by whose executor it was claimed, they paid no atten- 
tion whatever to any of the numerous petitions and memorials which 
this executor presented with his claims ; and that, though the con- 
duct of Captain Robertson was also brought to their notice again and 
again, by memorial and petition, they neither gave redress to the 
injured individual, nor censured the instrument of the injury, with 
whonr' they were so far from being displeased, that up to the latest 
advices from India in January last, he still held all the offices at 
Poonah, (excepting only that of judge, which, since the commence- 
ment of the action against him, he had transfered to Mr. Anderson,) 
and was in the receipt of three thousand rupees a month from pay 
and allowances, besides being considered the richest individual on the 
western side of India. We had really begun to hope that much of 
this was passing away, and belonged rather to the days of Clive and 
Hastings than our own times. But the only difference seems to be, 
that in those days more was disclosed by the searching powers of 
parliament and the freedom of the Indian press ; while now, though 
the same iniquities prevail, less is known of them, by the apathy of 
the legislature and the fettered state of the Indian press. No wonder, 
however, when such things are passing, that the Indian Governments 
prohibit all Englishmen, not in their immediate service, from going 
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into the interior of the country: no wonder that they oppose the 
powers, and endeavour to cast odium on the proceedings, of the su- 
preme courts : no wonder that they transport for life editors or other 
writers who dare to speak the truth ; and that they proclaim India to 
be not yet fit for trial by jury and a free press. In their estimation 
she never will be. But let our readers peruse attentively (as they 
really deserve) the following judgments, of which we have obtained 
authentic copies; and they will then decide for themselves whether a 
really free press would not be calculated to do infinite good, by check- 
ing, through the fear of exposure, the inclinations of men to per- 
petrate such spoliations as these. 


Supreme Court, Bomnay, Noy. 19, 1826. 


Amerchund, Executor of Naroba Outia, v. The United East India 
Company, the Honourable Mounstuart Elphinstone, and 
Captain Henry Dundas Robertson. 


JupDGMENT oF THE Curler Justice Str Epwarp West. 


This is an action of trover for a very large quantity of gold 
mohurs and gold venetians. 

The plaintiff sues as executor of one Naroba Outia, a Brahmin, 
who, as it clearly appears from the evidence on both sides, though 
the fact was at first disputed by the defendants, was a person of 
high rank and consequence in the Mahratta empire. The defend- 
ants are the United East India Company, the Honourable Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, now governor of Bombay, and Captain Henry Dundas 
Robertson, of the Company’s military service. 

It appears in evidence, that in November 1817, soon after the 
commencement of the late Mahratta war, Poonah, the capital of the 
Peishwa's dominions, was taken possession of by the British forces 
under General Smith; and in December of the same year, Mr. 
Elphinstone was appointed sole commissioner of the territory ‘ con- 
quered from the Peishwa,’ including of course Poonah. In the 
February following, Mr. Elphinstone appointed Captain Robertson, 
then a lieutenant in the Company’s army, provisional collector and 
magistrate of the city of Poonah and of the adjacent country, and 
also to the exclusive command of the guards in the city ; and it ap- 
_ pears that Lieutenant Robertson had, by the appointment of Mr. 

Elphinstone, in addition to these functions, the political department, 
and the judicial, both civil and criminal; all which powers he re- 
tained till lately, with the exception of the command of the guards, 
which in September of the same year (1818) was given tp Major 
Fearon, who, as he states, was placed under the civil magistrate, 
Lieutenant Robertson. 

Mr. Elphinstone, in his letter to Lieutenant Robertson appoint- 
ing him to these offices, transmitted a copy of a proclamation 
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addressed by him a few days before ‘to the inhabitants of the 
Peishwa’s former dominions,’ and requested him ‘ to pay scrupulous 
attention, to all the promises contained in it.’ One of these pro- 
mises is the following sentence : ‘ The rest of the country (except 
what was to be assigned to the Raja of Sattara) will be held by the 
Honourable Company. The revenue will be collected for the Go- 
vernment, but all property, real or personal, will be secured.’ And 
another of the promises is, ‘that officers shall be forthwith ap- 
pointed to administer justice.’ 

On the 17th day of July of the same year (1818), Lieutenant 
Robertson, being in Poonah, ordered his peons to bring Naroba to 
him at the Juna-wara, an old house which formerly belonged to the 
Peishwa. They found Naroba in his house sitting with his wife 
and children, and brought him away to the Juna-wara, where Lieu- 
tenant Robertson took Naroba by himself into an inner room and 
shut the door ; after remaining there for about an hour, Lieutenant 
Robertson called out ‘Sepoys, come and take Naroba to prison ;’ 
upon which the peons entered the room, and Lieutenant Robertson 
repeating the order, they took and delivered him to the military 
guard at the door of the Juna-wara, and he was placed in the com- 
mon jail. Lieutenant Robertson then ordered his peons to search 
Naroba’s house, which they did, and on breaking open the lock of 
an inner room, found twenty-eight bags of gold mohurs and vene- 
tians. Lieutenant Robertson being informed of this, sent a military 
guard, under a Mr. Houston, for the money, which they brought 
and delivered to him ; after this, Naroba’s gomasta, or head clerk, 
was also brought to Lieutenant Robertson, who took him into an 
inner room, and after talking with him there a short time, dis- 
patched him also to the jail, and placed him there, but in a different 
room from Naroba. Lieutenant Robertson also ordered his peons 
to bring Naroba’s papers from his house, which they did. 


A short time after this, Major Fearon, the prize-agent to General 
Smith’s division of the army, hearing: by report that money had 
been taken from Naroba’s house, called upon Lieutenant Robertson 
about it, who said, ‘he had his doubts whether it was -prize or not 
prize,’ and refused to deliver it up ; and it appears from the evidence 
of Mr. Lumsden, that Lieutenant Robertson, either at this conver- 
sation or at one shortly afterwards, said he expected twenty thousand 
pounds upon all the money of the Peishwa which he had collected. 
A reference was then made to Mr. Elphinstone, who directed ‘ that 
the money should remain with Lieutenant Robertson, on account of 
Government, until the commands of the Governor-General should 
be received.’ The proceeds of this money, which was sold by Lieu- 
tenant Robertson for silver rupees, were afterwards paid over by 
him to the civil and military paymasters of the Company. 


I will now revert to the evidence respecting the treatment of 
Naroba and his gomasta, which, though at first sight it appeared 
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irrelevant in an action of trover for property, became, as the object 
of their imprisonment was developed by the evidence, a most im- 
portant feature in the case. 


In the course of the same evening that Naroba was taken to jail, 
one of Lieutenant Robertson’s peons went there and saw Naroba, 
who refused to take food, which being communicated to Lieutenant 
Robertson, he observed, ‘ there is a Brahmin cook for him; if he 
will not take his dinner I cannot help it.’ 


The first witness, whose evidence has been in every particular con- 
firmed by the witnesses for the defendants, states that five or six days 
after the imprisonment of Naroba, Captain Robertson desired him ta 
order the jemmadar to bring Naroba up stairs to him in the Juna- 
wara, and that accordingly Naroba was brought up in the charge of 
a sentry ; that Naroba and Captain Robertson went by themselves 
into an inner room, whilst the sentry stood outside near the door of 
it ; that he heard Naroba say, ‘ he did not owe any thing to any 
one,’ and Captain Robertson say, ‘it is the Peishwa’s money ;’ to 
which Naroba replied, ‘ it is not the Peishwa’s money ; it is mine;’ 
that Naroba was speaking a little louder than usual, and Captain 
Robertson spoke angrily ; they remained in the room about two Native 
hours, (that is, about one English hour,) and then the sentry took 
Naroba away ; Captain Robertson saying to the sentry, ‘ take him 
to‘prison.’ ‘That he sometimes saw Captain Robertson and Naroba 
together, and sometimes Captain Robertson and the gomasta. Every 
other day, or every third or fourth day, the gomasta was called by 
Captain Robertson, and they had some conversation, and this was 
continued for twenty days or a month. Naroba was also brought up 
by a sentry, and was kept one or two Native hours, and then sent 
back again. The witness some days heard Captain Robertson say 
to the gomasta, ‘this belongs to the Peishwa, why do you say it 
does not belong to him?’ The gomasta replied, ‘this belongs to 
Naroba ; I do not know whether it belongs to the Peishwa or not.’ 
One day Captain Robertson was angry with the gomasta, and said, 
‘put irons on the gomasta’s feet:' then the witness went and 
brought a blacksmith, who put irons on his feet ; they were put on 
below stairs by Captain Robertson’s order. The gomasta was kept 
in irons about two months and a half, or three months. Whilst the 
irons were on his feet, he used to come to Captain Robertson, and 
sometimes Naroba used to come, at different times. The gomasta 
used to come to Captain Robertson with the irons on his feet and a 
sentry with him. Naroba was never present at any of the conver- 
sations which Captain Robertson had with the gomasta. The go- 
masta was never present at any of the conversations between Captain 
Robertson and Naroba. He heard Captain Robertson saying to 
Naroba, ‘ if you will complete the cash account of the venetians, I 
will release you.’ A few days after that, Naroba was released ; he 
was imprisoned four months, or a week less than four months ; the 
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next day after he was released, five bags of venetians were sent by 
Naroba to Captain Robertson. 

The gomasta himself is called, and says, he was sent to prison ; 
that afterwards Captain Robertson asked him whose money it was 
that was found at the Juna-wara? To which he replied, that it be- 
longed to Naroba. Then Captain Robertson said, ‘ Naroba says it 
is the sircar's (state’s) money :’ he still denied it ; and Captain Ro- 
bertson then said, ‘ tell the truth, otherwise I shall put you in irons 
and send you to a fort.’ Irons were then put on his legs ; and ‘ my 
legs,’ says he, ‘ still give me pain ;’ a blacksmith put them on ; the 
irons were put on immediately after the conversation with Captain 
Robertson ; he heard him say, ‘ put irons on.’ The irons were on 
him for two months ; his imprisonment was a close one ; his friends 
and relations were not allowed to see him. 


Upon the cross-examination of this witness, a paper is put into 
his hands by the defendants’ counsel, which, he says, is in his hand- 
writing ; that he wrote it in prison in the presence of Captain Ro- 
bertson and two other persons, one of whom was in Captain Robert- 
son's service; that he wrote it on the dictation of one of those persons 
because he was in prison. 

The Court, of course, rejected this paper, which could be evidence 
merely to contradict the witness, upon the ground of its having been 
obtained by duress ; but the very tender of such evidence shows the 
object of the imprisonment. 

To return to Naroba, It appears that some time during his im- 
prisonment he was removed from the common jail and imprisoned 
up stairs in the Juna-wara. 

A witness for the defendants, of the name of Mallar Jairam, says, 
that at the time of Naroba’s confinement, he was and still is jailor 
under Captain Robertson ; that Naroba was in his custody ; that at 
first he was confined below stairs, and afterwards he was kept in a 
bungalow up stairs ; that he was one day below stairs. According, 
however, to the evidence of the first witness, whenever Naroba was 
brought to Captain Robertson in the Juna-wara, which it appears he 
frequently was during the first part of his imprisonment, he was 
brought from below stairs, that is, from the common jail ; and the 
third witness, Gopall Rowjee Shevack, also says that Naroba was 
imprisoned down stairs a fortnight, or a month ; he is sure it was 
more than a fortnight. 

Neither of these, witnesses is cross-examined as to this point, and 
they are confirmed by Mr. Houston, a person in the employ of 
Captain Robertson, and a witness for the defendants, who says, that 
he was in the habit of going up stairs where Naroba was confined, 
and that he used to see him there, but that it was several days after 
he brought the money away that he saw Naroba there ; it might 
have been a fortnight after. 
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In addition to this contradiction of the jailor, Mullar Jairam, he 
is contradicted in many other particulars, even by the defendants’ 
own witnesses, and his evidence is so inconsistent and contradictory 
of itself, that I think no reliance can be placed upon his testimony. 


Naroba had been in jail a little more than three months, when he 
was visited there by one Bhasker Ram Goela, who is called as a 
witness by the defendants to prove a conversation which he said he 
had with Naroba upon the subject of this money. The character of 
this witness, and the object of his visit to Naroba, though he says 
he was sent for by Naroba, may be collected from the following 
passage of his evidence : ‘ I received some money, twelve thousand 
rupees, from Captain Robertson, for assisting in the recovery of 
morey which was alleged to be due from some people to the 
Peishwa; he paid me in general, not for particular business, and he 
paid me by Mr. Elphinstone’s order.’ There can be no doubt that 
this man was employed to obtain admissions from Naroba; and the 
admissions so obtained, or pretended to be obtained, have actually 
been tendered on behalf of the defendants on this trial. The Court 
of course rejected such evidence, obtained by duress ; for there is not 
a shadow of pretence for saying that the imprisonment was legal. 


About a week after this, Captain Robertson promises Naroba to 
release him if he will maké up the account of the venetians, and 
Naroba agrees to bring him five bags of venetians. In a few days 
after this he is released on his brother-in-law’s security, which is as 
follows : 

‘I Purusham Khunderas Bahatekur, inhabitant of Poonah, do write 
and give this to the Honourable Company’s Government, purporting, to 
wit,—That, as my dear Narro Govind Autey was kept in confinement by 
the Government, I have become security for his personal appearance, and 
have got his liberty to be effeeted. I therefore bind anit make him 


appear personally whensoever I ¥ be pears so todo. Should I not 


make him appear personally, then I myself shall be answerable for what- 
ever there may be against him.’ Dated the 7th Nov. 1818. 

This security was, of course, taken for the purpose of enforcing 
Naroba’s promise to bring the five bags of venetians, a promise ob- 
tained from him while in jail ; and the next day Naroba accordingly 
sends to Captain Robertson the five bags of venetians. 


About five days after Naroba’s release, namely, on the 12th of 
the same month, the following bond is taken from Naroba: 


‘I Narro Govind Autey, do write and give this engagement (literally 
bond, moochelka) to the Honourable Company’s Government, declaring that 
whatever aivuz, (i. e. property or money) of state there was with me, such 
I have given over into the possession of your honours (sahib); except 
this, | had not any more aivuz, ornaments, jewels, cloths, &c. belonging 
to the state. Should:it be proved that there is any thing of these with 
me, then I shall be considered as a defaulter to your honours (sahib). 
Moreover, I do not know what debt (tussu/mat) and deposit (there) there 
is with the people belonging to the state (sircar.) Should it be proved 
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that I do know any thing of it, then I submit myself (to be answerable) 
to whatever your honours (sa/ib) may be pleased to order (to be done to) 
me.’ 

This bond is put in evidence by the defendants themselves, in 
order to prove Naroba’s admission that the money was the Peishwa’s, 
but it proves only the subjection to which Naroba had been reduced 
by the severity of his treatment. Naroba by this bond actually sub- 
mits himself ‘ to whatever their honours may please to order to be 
done to him.’ 


In about a year after Naroba’s release, interrogatories were put 
to him by Mr. Chaplin, who had succeeded Mr. Elphinstone as com- 
missioner of the Deccan ; and these interrogatories, which appear to 
have been continued day after day for more than a month, together 
with Naroba’s answers to them, are produced in evidence by the 
defendants. Under what authority, or by whose order, or at whose 
instance these interrogatories were put, no where appears. It was 
said, indeed, by the counsel for the aefendants, that this examination 
was taken in consequence of the Bombay Government having re- 
ferred a petition of Naroba’s, respecting this money, to Mr. Chaplin, 
and having desired him to report upon it to the Government ; but 
there is no evidence of this, any more than of the assertion of the 
counsel for the plaintiff,—that Mr. Chaplin did, in consequence of 
such reference, report that seven lacs of the money belonged to 
Naroba. It has also been said by the counsel for the defendants, 
that the decision of Mr. Chaplin upon this examination was the 
judgment of a competent Court, and that we had no power to ques- 
tion it. If so, why was not the judgment itself produced; or, if 
Mr. Chaplin were merely an arbitrator chosen by consent of both 
parties, why was not his award produced ? 

The first sheet of this examination is an account in the hand- 
writing, as one of the defendants’ witnesses states, of one of Naroba’s 
karkoons, or clerks; but how, when, or where, by whose order, or 
from what documents it was framed, no where appears, and it is 
with reference to this account that many of Mr. Chaplin’s questions 
are put. 


In this examination, Naroba says repeatedly, that he cannot answer 
questions, or reconcile apparent inconsistencies, on account of his 
papers having been taken from him by Colonel Prother and Captain 
Robertson ; and yet he is examined as to immense sums of money, 
and to most intricate accounts of many years past. It would have 
been most unreasonable to have required of him to give immediate 
answers to such questions, even if he had had all his accounts to 
refer to; how much more so when his accounts, as’ appears clearly 
from all the evidence, had been taken from him. 


When asked to reconcile an inconsistency between two accounts, 
he says, ‘ when I was put in confinement in the wara, and used to 
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be brought out to be examined, when the two persons, viz. Hureshur 
and Dorabjee, who were standing below down stairs, advised me that 
the European gentlemen would be angry, and that I had better say 
the Surat gold mohurs belonged to the state; upon such instructions 
I wrote and delivered the same, consequently there appears the differ- 
ence. 

It is necessary to observe, that one of these two persons who gave 
Naroba in jail this advice, to avoid the anger of the European gen- 
tlemen, was the same who dictated to the gomasta, when in jail, the 
paper which was offered in evidence by the defendants, but which 
was of course rejected on the ground of duress. 


As far as I can understand this examination, (which, however, it 
is very difficult, or rather, I should say, impossible entirely to do, 
from the state in which it is laid before the Court, particularly as 
many of both the questions and answers refer to accounts which are 
either not produced or not identified,) it does not impugn the plain- 
tiff's claim. 


But it is unnecessary to refer to it, more particularly when we con- 
sider the observations already made upon it, and the circumstances 
under which it was taken. 


Naroba, during this examination, was under the security or bail 
bond, which, however illegal, might be enforced by the same power by 
which it had been taken; he was under his own bond, by which he 
‘ submitted himself to whatever their honours might be pleased to 
order to be done to him,’ and he was at Poonah, within the grasp of 
the same power under which he had suffered so illegally before. 

It is impossible, under these circumstances, to consider Naroba as 
a free agent, or any admissions which he might have made as volun- 
tary admissions. 

We now come to another head of evidence on the part of the 
defendants, that of the money in question having been brought from 


Rhygur. 

Regardless of truth as the Natives who appear in this Court fre- 
quently are, I certainly have never, in the course of my experience 
here, known witnesses who, from their demeanor and the tenor of 
their evidence, have been so little entitled to credit as those who 
were brought on the part of the defendants to prove this part of 
their case. 

If, however, the facts, which are attempted to be proved by these 
witnesses, had been better established, I cannot see how their evi- 
dence would affect the case. Suppose the money were brought from 
Rhygur, unless it were brought thence in breach of the capitulation, 
or unless it were shown to be the Peishwa’s money, of what impor- 
tance is it that it was brought from Rhygur? By the capitulation, 
the besieged were ‘ to carry away their goods and chattels, also their 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 14. C 
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ready cash, &c.’ So that the taking the money away, even after the 
capitulation, would be no breach of it, unless it were the Peishwa’s 
money. But how does the fact of its being in Rhygur prove that 
it was the Peishwa’s money? Naroba was Killedar of Rhygur, and 
might naturally have his own money there. Besides, there is no 
evidence to prove that the money supposed to have been taken from 
Rhygur was the same as that found in Naroba’s house. 


The only circumstance from which the defendants could presume 
it was the Peishwa’s money was, that Naroba had been, nearly up to 
the breaking out of the war, the khasgeet or private treasurer to the 
Peishwa. 

From this circumstance alone, a vague suspicion that Naroba had 
some of the Peishwa’s money seems to have suggested itself to Lieu- 
tenant Robertson, and to have led him to all these extraordinary pro- 
ceedings. Even at this day the defendants have not been able to 
adduce any evidence that the money seized was the Peishwa’s, except 
the supposed admissions or confessions of Naroba, obtained from him 
after the seizure, by means the most illegal and oppressive. 


Many months after Poonah had been in our undisturbed and peace- 
able possession, many months after Mr. Elphinstone’s proclamation, 
in which he promises that all property, real and personal, shall be 
protected, and that Courts of Justice shall be immediately established, 
and many months after their actual establishment in Poonah and the 
adjacent country, when the inhabitants had as much right to the 
protection of the Courts of Justice as the inhabitants of Bombay,— 
Naroba, a person of high rank in the former empire, without even 
the imputation of any offence, and without the form or pretence of 
any legal proceeding, is taken from his house, his wife, and family, 
and thrown into the common jail. His gomasta shares the same fate, 
with the additional severity of being kept inirons. Naroba’s house 
is entered by a military force, his treasure taken without a shadow 
of evidence that it was not his own, and his family reduced to a 
state of destitution so complete, that his wife is under the necessity 
of borrowing twenty rupees ; they are kept in prison many months, 
during which Lieutenant Robertson endeavours to obtain admissions 
from them to justify these acts; and in this Court the defendants 
offer in evidence a paper, signed by Naroba’s gomasta in jail, dic- 
tated to him in the presence of Captain Robertson; admissions 
obtained from Naroba in jail; and the bond by which Naroba sub- 
mits himself ‘to whatever their honours might please to order to be 
done to him.’ 


Even after his release the proceedings are equally extraordinary ; 
his papers having been seized by Lieutenant Robertson, he is inter- 
rogated as to the most intricate accounts of immense sums, and of 
many years ; and thus by an inversion of the most obvious rules of 
justice, his property is first seized and detained without even a pre- 
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tence of any right, and then he is required to show his own title to 
it, and that after he is deprived of the means of so doing by. the 
seizure of his papers and accounts. 


We will now consider the other grounds of defence relied on by 
the counsel for the defendants, beside that of the money being the 
property of the Peishwa. 


One is, that Naroba was an alien enemy at the time of the seizure 
of the money. It is not necessary to consider whether this would, 
in point of law, be a good defence, (the proposition not being that 
Naroba was an alien enemy at the time of his death, or that the 
plaintiff, as the usual form of the plea is, was an alien enemy at 
the time of action brought,) because I am clearly of opinion that 
Naroba could not be deemed an alien enemy at the time of the 
seizure. 

At that time, Poonah, where the money was seized, and where 
Naroba was resident, had been in our undisturbed possession eight 
months ; and above five months before the seizure, the proclamation 
had been issued by Mr. Elphinstone, who therein describes himself 
as sole commissioner for the settlement of the territories conquered 
from the Peishwa, to the inhabitants of the Peishwa’s former domi- 
nions. In this proclamation, Mr. Elphinstone states : 

‘ By these acts of perfidy and violence, Bajee Row has compelled the 
British Government to drive him from his musnud, and to conquer his 
dominions. For this purpose a force is gone in pursuit of Bajee Row, 
which willallow him no rest; another is Poa we 5 taking his forts; a 
third has arrived by the way of Amednuggur ; and a greater force than 
either is now entering by way of Candeish, under the personal command 
of his Excellency Sir Thomas Hislop. A force under General Munro is 
reducing the Carnatic, and a force from Bombay is taking the forts in 
the Conean, and occupying that country ; so that in a short time no trace 
of Bajee Row willremain. The Raja of Sattara, who is now a prisoner in 
Bajee Row’s hands, will be released and placed at the head of an inde- 

endent sovereignty, to such an extent as may maintain the Raja and his 
amily in comfort and dignity. With this view the fort of Sattara has 
been taken, the Raja’s flag has been set up in it, and his former Ministers 
have been called intoemployment. Whatever country is assigned to the 
Raja will be administered by him, and he will be bound to establish a 
system of justice and order. The rest of the country will be held by the 
Honourable Company. The revenue will be collected by the Government; 
but all property, real or personal, will be secured. All wuttun and enam 
(hereditary lands,) wurshawshun, (annual stipends,) and all religious 
and charitable establishments will be protected, and all religious sects 
will be tolerated, and their customs maintained, as far as is just and rea- 
sonable. The farming system is abolished officers ; shall be forthwith ap- 
inted to collect a regular and moderate revenue on the part of the 
British Government, and to administer justice ; and to encourage the 


cultivators of the soil, they will be authorised to allow of remissions, in 

consideration of the circumstances of the times. All persons are pro- 

hibited paying revenue to Bajee Row or his adherents, or assisting them 

in any shape ; no reduction will be made from the revenue on account 
C2 
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of such payments. Wuttundars and other holders of land are required 
to quit his standard, and return to their villages within two months from 
this time. The zemindars will report the names of those who remain, 
and all who fail to appear in that time shall forfeit their lands, and shall 
be pursued without remission until they are entirely crushed. All per- 
sons, whether belonging to the army or otherwise, who may attempt to 
lay waste the country or to plunder the roads, will be put to death where- 
ever they are found.’ 

It is impossible to doubt, therefore, that long before the taking 
of the money, Poonah was considered as a conquered country, and 
that all the peaceable inhabitants had been received into the protec- 
tion of the conqueror. 


It also appears from all the evidence that Courts of Justice had 
been established five months ; Lieutenant Robertson had been ap- 
pointed by Mr. Elphinstone, in the February before, magistrate and 
judge, with both civil and criminal jurisdiction over the city of 
Poonah and the adjacent country. 

What, then, is the clear law upon this subject, as laid down by 
Lord Mansfield.* 


‘ A great deal has been said, and authorities cited relative to proposi- 
tions in which both sides exactly agree, or which are too clear to be denied. 
The stating of these will lead us to the solution of the first point :’ 

‘lA ne | conquered by the British arms becomes a dominion of 
the King, in right of his crown, and therefore necessarily subject to the 
legislative power of the Parliament of Great Britain.’ 

‘ 2. The conquered inhabitants, once received into the conqueror’s pro- 
tection, become subjects, and are universally considered to be in that 
light, not as enemies or aliens. 

‘3. Articles of capitulation upon which the conquest is surrendered, 
and treaties of peace by which it is ceded, are sacred and inviolable, 
according to their true intent.’ 


To apply these propositions to the present case, Mr. Elphinstone’s 
proclamation must be considered as a convention between the con- 
querors and the inhabitants of the conquered country, and equally 
sacred and inviolable as articles of capitulation or treaties of peace ; 
and it is clear that Naroba, at the time of the seizure of the money, 
had been taken into the protection of the conqueror, and was there- 
fore a subject of the King, and not an alien enemy. Nor can it 
make any difference that some of the forts which had belonged to 
the Peishwa, in different parts of the country, held out long after 
Mr. Elphinstone’s proclamation, whether they were held out by re- 
fractory Arabs against the will of the commander, or even by his 
orders. The Peishwa himself had surrendered to Sir John Malcolm 
on the 3d of June, that is about six weeks before the seizure of the 


money. 





* Campbell v. Hall, State Trials, vol. xx, p. 322. 
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Another ground of defence is, that the money was taken jure belli. 
The laws of war, however, cannot apply to persons who have been 
taken into the protection of the conqueror, or to those with whom 
such convention is just made as stated. ‘That eminent Judge, Lord 
Stowell, says*— 

‘There is no suggestion in the claim, that any other persons are 
aggrieved than merchants of Genoa, who were decidedly enemies, unless 
it can be shown that they had been taken into the protection of this 
country, and that the seizure was made after the time when they had so 
become entitled to protection under the capitulation. Undoubtedly, if 
the seizure was made after that time, it would be to be considered, not 
as the exercise of any rights of war, but as mere lawless rapine and 
plunder. The question, therefore, appears to me to respect entirely the 
time of seizure. If it is shown to have been before the convention, it 
will be in exercise of the rights of war ; if after, it will be liable to the 
description which I have given of it, of illegal plunder and violence.’ 

Another ground of defence is, that the money was taken bona fide 
as booty, and therefore that the seizure of it is not a question for a 
municipal court. 

This argument is grounded upon the decision of Le Caux v. Eden,* 
respecting sea-prize, which has been followed by other decisions, 
and is unquestioned law. But, in the first place, I am of opinion, 
considering the time and circumstances under which this money was 
taken, that it cannot be considered to have been taken as booty ; 
and, in the next place, I am of opinion, that there is no analogy in 
this respect between booty and sea-prize. ‘The ground of decision 
with respect to the prize is, that the Courts of Admiralty have 
jurisdiction over it. But to what jurisdiction could the plaintiff 
resort for redress for this injury? Certainly not to the Court ef Ad- 
miralty. His redress must be in the municipal Court, in the 
common law Courts of Westminster, or the King’s Court here. As 
to booty or plunder, there have been no decisions. In Lindo v. 
Rodney Douglas, p. 313, Lord Mansfield says : 

‘ As to plunder or booty in a mere continental land war, without the 
presence or intervention of any ships or the crews, it never has been im- 
portant enough to give rise to any question about it. It is often given to 
the soldiers on the spot, or wrongfully taken by them contrary to military 
discipline. If there is any dispute, it is regulated by the Commander- 
in-Chief. There is no instance, in history or law, ancient or modern, 
of any question before any legal judicature ever having existed about it, 
in this kingdom. To contend that such plunder was within the rules and 
jurisdiction of the Prize Court, might be opposed by the subject matter, 
the nature of the jurisdiction, the person to whom it is given, and the 
rules by which he is to judge. Therefore, the counsel have confined their 
argument to reprisals ashore by a naval force ; at least, I shall consider 
it as so confined, without entering into any question about booty, in a 
mere land war; as to which I have no light to go by, and it is not now 
necessary to be decided. Neque teneo, neque dicta refello’ 
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The last ground of defence is, that an executive government hav- 
ing power of making war and peace, is not amenable to any court 
here or at home. 


With respect to this proposition, I confess I am at loss (even 
were it founded in law) to apply it. It would not, of course, apply 
to Captain Robertson, who has not produced the order of any 
government for his act; nor could it apply to Mr. Elphinstone, as 
Mr. Elphinstone had not the power of making peace or war. But 
the proposition was afterwards, in the course of the argument of the 
counsel for the defendants, advanced in a different and more general 
form, namely, that the acts of a government are not subject to the 
jurisdiction of any court; and to maintain this point, several cases 
are cited, such as Burdett v. Abbott, which has certainly nothing to 
do with this point, or with the case at all, but which was dwelt 
upon at very great length; the Nabob of Arcot v. the East India 
Company,* which merely decides that a political treaty between two 
independent states (the East India Company, though mere subjects 
as respects the Mother Country, having acted as an independent 
state in that transaction) is not a subject of a bill in equity; and 
Pennv. Baltimore,t which also has no reference whatever to the point. 

It is not necessary to inquire whether Mr. Elphinstone, as Com- 
missioner, could be considered as constituting a government, be- 
cause it is quite clear that the acts of a government are (except 
when specially exempted by statute, as in some cases they are, from 
the jurisdiction of this Court) subject to the jurisdiction of the 
municipal courts. This is established by a series of decisions of 
unquestioned and unquestionable authority; and it only appears 
extraordinary that it could ever have been made a question here. 
What says Lord Mansfield in Fabrigas v. Mostyn ?+¢ 

‘ The other two grounds which are enforced to-day are, if I take them 
right---but I am under some difficulties, because they are such proposi- 
tions that you may argue as well whether there is such a Court existing 
as this which I am now sitting in---the first is, that he was Governor of 
Minorea, and therefore for no injury whatsoever that is done by him, 
right or wrong, can any evidence be heard, and that no action ¢an lie 
against him; the next is, that the injury was done out of the realm; I 
think these are the whole amount of the questions that have been laid 
before the Court. 

‘ But to make questions upon matters of settled law, where there have 
‘been a number of actions determined, which it never entered into a man’s 
head to dispute ; to lay down in an English Court of Justice such mon- 
strous propositions as that a Governor, acting by virtue of letters patent 
under the Great Seal, (and it would be ridiculous to maintain that a 
Company’s Governor can have more power than a King’s Governor,) can 
do what he pleases; that he is accountable only to God and his own 
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conscience; and to maintain here that every Governor, in every place, 
can act absolutely; that he may spoil, plunder, affect their bodies and 
their liberty, and is accountable to nobody, is a doctrine not to be main- 
tained; for if he is not accountable in this Court, he is accountable 
nowhere. The King in Council has no jurisdiction of the matter; they 
cannot hold plea in any way. Wherever complaints have been before 
the King in poole it has been with a view to remove the Governor; it 
has been with the view to take the commission from him, whieh he held 
at the pleasure of the Crown. But suppose he holds nothing of the 
Crown ; suppose his government is at an end, and that he is in England, 
they have no jurisdiction to make reparation to the party injured; they 
have no jurisdiction to punish, in any shape, the man that has committed 
the injury. How can the argument be supported, that, in an empire so 
extended as this, every governor, in every colony and every province 
belonging to the Crown of Great Britain, shall be absolutely despotic, 
and can no more be ealled in question than the King of France? And 
this, after there have been multitudes of actions, in all our memories, 
against governors, and nobody has been ingenious enough to whisper 
them, that they were not amenable. In a case in Salkeld, cited by Mr. 
Peckham, there was a motion for atrial at bar, in an action for false 
imprisonment against the Governor of New York; and it was desired to 
be a trial at bar, because the Attorney-General was to defend it on the 
part of the King, who had taken up the defence of the Governor. That 
case plainly shows that such an action existed: the Attorney-General 
had no idea of a governor’s being above the law. Justice Powell says, 
in the case of Way and Yally,* that an action of false imprisonment had 
been brought here against the Governor of Jamaica for an imprisonment 
there; and the laws of the country were given in evidence. The Gover- 
nor of Jamaica, in that case, never thought that he was not amenable. 
He defended himself. He showed, I suppose, by the laws of the country, 
an Act of the Assembly which justified that imprisonment ; and the Court 
received it, to be sure, as they ought to do. Whatever is a justification 
in the place where the thing is done, ought to be a justification where 
the case is tried. I remember (it was early in my time, I was eounsel in 
it) an action against Governor Sabine, and he was very ably defended. 
Nobody thought the action did not lie against him. He was Governor 
of Gibraltar, and he barely confirmed the sentence of a court-martial, 
which tried one of the Train of Artillery by martial law. Governor 
Sabine affirmed the sentence. The plaintiff was a carpenter in the Train, 
It was proved at the trial, that the tradesmen that followed the Train 
were not liable to martial law; the Court were of that opinion, and, 
therefore, that the defendant was guilty of a trespass in having a share 
in that sentence, which punished him by whipping. There is another 
case or two, but they do not occur to me at present.’ 

Having disposed of these different heads of defence, I think the 
plaintiff is entitled to a verdict against Captain Robertson ; I think 
that he is entitled to a verdict against Mr. Elphinstone also, Mr. 
Lumsden, a witness for the defendants, says, that Captain Robertson 
did political business under Mr. Elphinstone ; and it is in evidence 
that Naroba applied to Mr. Elphinstone, whilst Commissioner, about 
the money, and that he promised to make inqury about it, and to 
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restore it. Mr. Elphinstone, too, in his letter to Captain Robertson, 
orders ‘ that the money should remain with Captain Robertson, on 
account of Government, till the Governor-General’s commands are 
received ;’ thus not only adopting Captain Robertson's act in seizing 
it, but ordering him to keep it until the commands of the Governor- 
General should be known. 


With respect to the East India Company, I am of opinion that there 
is no evidence to affect them ; a body corporate may be rendered liable, 
it is true, to an action of trover, but the only evidence in this case is, 
that the proceeds of the money were paid to the servants of the 
Company. ‘There is no evidence of their having adopted the act 
of their servants, nor is there any evidence of a demand upon and 
refusal by the Company. 

The only remaining point, then, to be considered, is the amount 
of the damages. 

I think that the plaintiff is entitled, in addition to the value of the 
twenty-eight bags taken from Naroba’s house, to recover the value 
of the five bags delivered by Naroba to Captain Robertson the day 
after his release. I cannot consider that these five bags were de- 
livered up by Naroba voluntarily, but think that they were extorted 
from him by the apprehension of being again. thrown into prison. He 
was released only upon his promising to deliver up those bags, and 
upon his brother-in-law entering into a bond, or becoming bail for 
his personal appearance. 

My Lord Coke says, ‘ that for menaces, in four instances, a man 
may avoid his own act: 1. for fear of loss of life; 2. of loss of 
member ; 3. of mayhem; 4. of imprisonment; and it is impos- 
sible to doubt that Naroba delivered up these five bags from fear of 
being again sent to prison. 

The plaintiff claims interest upon the money from the time it was 
tortuously taken and converted, to the day of signing final judgment. 
Lord Mansfield says, in Fisher v. Prince,* ‘in trover, for money 
numbered, or in a bag, the Court have ordered it to be brought in, 
yet the jury may give more in damages, they may allow interest, and 
in some cases they ought.’ 

It is not necessary to inquire, however, what would be the decision 
in this case of the Courts of Westminster, as we are not bound by 
the rules of practice of the English Courts. 


That it is merely a rule of practice which limits the giving of in- 
terest in the English Courts, is quite clear, not only upon principle, 
but from the judgment of the Court of King’s Bench in the case of 
Badger,f where an arbitrator had allowed interest in a case in which 
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it would not have been allowed by the Courts of law or equity. Lord 
Chief Justice Abbot says : 


* The Court will not set aside the award in consequence of the allow- 
ance of interest. If an arbitrator acts contrary to a general rule of law, 
it is undoubtedly the duty of the Court to set aside his determination. 
But there is a material distinction between those rules which are founded 
on the immutable principles of justice from which neither the Court nor 
an arbitrator can be allowed to depart, and those which depend on the 
practice of the Court: from the latter, indeed, the Court will not de- 
part, because it is of great importance in courts of justice to adhere to 
them, even though it may operate to the prejudice of some particular 
case. For by abiding by general rules, we avoid that uncertainty which 
would be productive of very great inconvenience to the suitors of the 
Court. But an arbitrator, to whom a particular cause is referred, is 
not placed in this situation; he is not, as it seems to me, bound by 
those rules of practice which are adopted by the Court, for those reasons 
which I have stated. And as this rule of not allowing interest on unliqui- 
dated accounts is a rule of practice, 1 think that the arbitrators in this 
case were not bound by it.’ 

Mr. Justice Bayley concurred. Mr. Justice Holroyd says : 

* The ground for making a general rule is, that in the great majority 
of instances such rule is productive of advantage ; and though it may be 
productive of inconvenience in a particular case, it is still abided by, in 
order to avoid that uncertainty which would otherwise occur, and which 
is worse. But this reason does not apply to a case before an arbitrator, 
whose duty it is to do justice, according to the circumstances of the 
particular case, and no mischief can arise from his not abiding by a ge- 
neral rule. I think that this is a case in which the arbitrators might 
allow interest.’ ' 

* Best J.---The same principle which governs our present decision 
will be found in the case of Prentice v. Reed. It does not appear that 
the arbitrators here have violated any general rule of law, but they have 
only not complied with the practice of the Court. It is this very cireum- 
stance which, in many cases, makes a decision by an arbitrator pre- 
ferable to that of the Court; viz. that the former is not bound by the 
strict rules of practice, but may do full justice according to the particular 
circumstances of the individual case.’ 

There can be no principle on which the plaintiff should not be 
entitled to interest as much upon liquidated as upon unliquidated 
damages, or why he should not be as much entitled to the profit of 
money as to the mesne profits of land, Withheld from him. 


With respect to the practice of this Court in these cases, I had 
occasion to inquire into it very soon after I arrived in this country. 
An action had been brought by one Cursetjee Monackjee against the 
East India Company for unliquidated damages for the breach of an 
agreement; it was tried before Sir Anthony Buller, who then sat as 
Recorder here, and he allowed interest on those damages at six per 
cent.; the right to interest was not questioned by the counsel for the 
Company, but Sir Anthony Buller, upon application, granted a new 
trial, on the question, among others, whether the interest had.net been 
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calculated at too low a rate. The new trial came on before me; no 
question of the plaintiff's right to interest was even hitited at by the 
counself or the Company ; but before I decided the question, I thought 
it right to make inquiry into the practice of the Court, and was in- 
formed, as well by all the officers as by all the practitioners, that it 
had been the practice to give interest in such cases at nine per cent. 
compound interest. 


It is clear we should not do full justice to the plaintiff unless we 
gave interest. The defendants, too, it appears in evidence, have 
used the money, and we know from documents that the Company 
are to pay interest at six per cent. to those entitled to the prize- 
money; I therefore think that the plaintiff is entitled to interest, but 
only at six per cent. compound interest, that being I think about the 
average rate for the last eight or nine years on good security. 

A true Copy. 
(Signed) A. Ferrier, Prothonotary. 


JupGMENT oF THE HonovraBLeE Mr. Justice CHAMBERS. 


The admitted facts in the cause may in a general way be stated to 
be the following: In the year 1817, the Supreme Government of 
India having engaged in a war, very general in its extent, to suppress 
the Pindarries and other predatory hordes of Central India, with 
ulterior objects, with a view to the general tranquillity of the Com- 
pany’s possessions, a war was likewise entered into with the Peishwa 
and the other Mahratta states.. In November 1817, Poonah was 
taken possession of by Major-General Sir Lionel Smith, with a di- 
vision of that part of the grand army called the Deccan army, under 
the command of Sir Thomas Hislop. In December 1817, the 
British Government came to the determination of dethroning the 
Peishwa, and taking possession of his dominions. In consequence 
of which determination, a provisional civil government was esta- 
blished at Poonah, under Mr. Elpinstone, with the title of Commis- 
sioner, who appointed Captain Robertson collector, judge and 
magistrate of Poonah, and the districts dependent on it. It appears, 
however, that Captain Robertson, then a Lieutenant only, in the 
Company’s service, had previously to this appointment been placed 
‘by Sir Lionel Smith in the command of the body of sepoys necessary 
to preserve the peace of the city, which command he continued to 
hold under Mr. Elphinstone’s administration till the September or 
October following. To the office of collector there was also a corps 
of sebundies, or irregular Native soldiers attached, and the same 
corps of sebundies remains attached to the same office to this day. 
It further appears that the civil functions of his various offices were 
exercised by Captain Robertson from February 1818, if not earlier. 
On the 31st of March 1818, the Deccan army ceased to exist under 
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that appellation, and Sir Thomas Hislop returned to Madras; but 
various corps continued in military action after that time; some 
being engaged in pursuit of the Peishwa, and others in the reduction 
of his forts and districts. In May 1818, the fortress of Ryghur, 
held up to that time for the Peishwa by Naroba Govind Outia, 
capitulated to the force under Colonel Prother; and in June 1818, 
the Peishwa surrendered his person to Major-General Sir John Mal- 
colm, and it must be presumed never afterwards exercised nor claimed 
any sovereignty over his dominions. The various divisions of the 
British army continued in the field till October in that year. Such 
are the public general facts of this case. In July 1818, if not 
before, Naroba Govind Outia was domiciled in Poonah; he was 
living in his house or wara (literally mansion) there with his wife 
and family, and domestics ; on or about the 17th July 1818, he was 
imprisoned, together with one of his carkoons, called Dundoo 
Bulloll, by order of Captain Robertson, and on the same or the 
following day certain persons went to his house by Captain Robert- 
son’s order, broke open the door of a room in the upper part of his 
house, and took from thence the property in question in this 
cause. The persons concerned in the taking appear to have been 
Mr. Lumsden, Captain Robertson’s civil assistant, Mr. Houston, 
then in command of the sebundies attached to the office of collector, 
with sebundies, peons, and some regular sepoys. 


Naroba, it appears, before the war had held some office in the 
nature of Treasurer of the Peishwa, but the exact limits of his hold- 
ing that office do not clearly appear. He had, however, been much 
in the confidence of the Peishwa. He had the charge of the Peishwa’s 
wife in the fott of Ryghur, and most probably was intrusted with 
great part of the Peishwa’s treasure. After the taking of Ryghur, * 
he appears to have been perfectly passive. In consequence of the 
seizure of his person, he was detained in close confinement, though 
not perhaps exactly in the way which is usually called solitary con- 
finement. At first he appears to have been confined with many 
other persons of various ranks, confined for different offences, for 
more than a fortnight ; after which, he was removed to a separate 
place of confinement, and remained there nearly four months. Whe- 
ther he might have been visited freely by his family and relations 
does not appear, as the principal part of them did not ask permission ; 
but Captain Robertson and his agents visited him, and Captain 
Robertson, in particular, had frequent interviews with him, for the 
purpose of eliciting information respecting the property taken. At 
the end of the term of his imprisonment, Naroba was released, upon 
giving security in the nature of bail, for his re-appearance when re- 
quired. Subsequently to his release, he appears to have undergone 
some examination before Mr. Chaplin, with reference to the same 
object, but not at his own request. I shall not at present advert any 
further to these proceedings, except for the purpose of observing, that 

. no part of this property was ever claimed from Naroba on the ground 
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of its being his own, but it was claimed solely on the ground of its 
having belonged to the Peishwa; Naroba is since dead, and this 
action is brought by the present plaintiff as his executor. 


I. Upon these facts, as far as I have now stated them, a varietY 
of questions arise of a preliminary nature ; none of which are mor® 
important than those which relate to the jurisdiction of the Court: 
which has been impugned with a pertinacity of opposition, for which 
the circumstances developed by the witnesses will perhaps more 
readily account, than any difficulty or obscurity which exists as to 
the law of the subject. It is true, that very few cases are to be 
found to afford us light to guide us in our decisions : but, although 
the cases may be rare, some very analogous to the present have 
occurred, and principles have been established by them which it is 
too late now to controvert. The case of Hall v. Campbell,* recog- 
nized by Lord Stowell in the case of the Foltina,t embraces all the 
learning relating to the rights of the Crown by conquest, and is 
doubly valuable, as, being comparatively of a recent date, it not only 
saves the trouble of recurring to the obsolete learning, but likewise 
brushes away some of the crudities of the older cases. The resolu- 
tions of the Court in that case are all important. 

1. A country conquered by the British arms becomes a dominion 
of the King in the right of his crown, and therefore necessarily 
subject to the legislature of parliament. 

2. The conquered inhabitants, once received under the King’s 
protection, become subjects, and are to be universally considered in 
that light, and not as enemies or aliens. 

3. The articles of capitulation upon which the country is sur- 
rendered, and the articles of peace by which it is ceded, are sacred 
and inviolable, according to their true intent and meaning. 

4. The law and legislative government of every dominion equally 
affects all persons and all property within the limits thereof, and is 
the rule of decision for all questions which arise there. Whoever 
purchases lives or sues there, puts himself under the law of the place. 
An Englishman in Ireland, Minorca, the Isle of Man, or the Plan- 
tations, has no privilege distinct from the natives. 

5. The laws of a conquered country continue in force until they 
are altered by the conqueror. ‘The absurd exception as to Pagans, 
mentioned in Calvin's case, shows the universality and antiquity of 
the maxim ; for that distinction could not exist before the Christian 
era, and in all probability arose from the mad enthusiasm of the 
crusades. 

6. If the King (by which is meant the King without the concur- 
rence of parliament) has a power to alter the old, and to introduce 
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new laws in a conquered country, this legislation being subordinate 
to his own authority in parliament, he cannot make any new change 
contrary to fundamental principles. He cannot exempt an inhabitant 
from that particular dominion : as, for instance, from the laws of trade, 
or from the power of parliament, or give him privileges exclusive of 
his other subjects. 


Lord Mansfield then proceeds in giving the judgment of the Court, 
as follows. Taking these propositions to be true, the only question is, 
whether the King had himself the power ? (i. e. of putting Granada, 
as to duties, on the same footing as the other Leward Islands). It is 
left by the constitution to the King’s authority to grant or refuse a 
capitulation. If he refuses, and puts the inhabitants to the sword, 
or exterminates them, all the lands belong to him. If he receives 
the inhabitants under his protection, and grants them their property, 
he has a power to fix such terms as he thinks proper : he is intrusted 
with making the treaty of peace ; he may yield up the conquest, or 
retain it, as he pleases. ‘These powers no man ever yet disputed, 
neither has it hitherto been controverted, that the King might change 
part, or the whole, of the law or political form of government of a 
conquered dominion. 

The history of the conquests of the Crown of England is then de- 
tailed, which supports the doctrines before laid down in the case. 


II. In the case now before us, it has been argued, that the go- 
vernment established in the Deccan by the Marquis of Hastings, 
was not a legal government, because it has not been shown in evi- 
dence to have been specifically sanctioned by the King. But this pro- 
position is so far from being tenable, that it is scarcely decent at this 
time of day to urge it. The Government of India, with reference to 
all political arrangements, and more especially the rights of the Crown, 
must be considered as virtually that of the Crown, whose minister has 
the immediate control over it. It seems, therefore, to be rather a 
bold assertion, after so great a lapse of time, to deny the authority 
which was established in the Deccan. 

III. The next question is, how far the Crown may be said to have 
exercised its right of changing the internal administration of the con- 
quered country ? And here, in the absence of any express document 
in evidence to prove any confirmatory act of the Crown, it seems 
most consistent with the natural importance of such acquisitions, to 
suppose that all acts done by the Governor-General, for the purpose 
of settling the conquered provinces, have received the approbation of 
the Government at home. It is not necessary here to advert to the 
interregnum between the taking of Poonah by Major-General Sir 
Lionel Smith, and the appointment of Mr. Elphinstone as Commis- 
sioner. The question does not appear to be of importance to this 
case, what sort of polity existed at that time ; but I think it may tend 
to clear our notions on the rest of the case, to observe that it seems to 
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follow from the case of Hall v. Campbell, that although in a general 
sense the laws of a conquered country remain the same till altered - 
by the King, yet a great part of the law of every country ; namely, 
that which Montesquieu denominates le droit politique, in contradis- 
tinction 4o that which he calls /e droit civile, is immediately changed 
by conquest in all cases inwhich the fundamental principles of the go- 
vernment of the conquered country are inconsistent with those of the 
conqueror. Le droit civile regulates therights of the citizens amongst 
themselves ; and it is the sound policy, as well as true wisdom, of all 
nations to interfere as little as possible with the local manners, re- 
ligion, and laws of a conquered country. The ultimate object, there- 
fore, of all legislature as to British India, seems to have been to 
preserve that part of the law inviolate to the Natives ; and the utmost 
which has been introduced iu the way of innovation, has affected the 
process rather than the principles of the local civil law. Le droit 
politique is the law of the state, and respects the constitutional rights 
of the sovereign and the subject, and is necessarily governed by the 
peculiar system of polity which happens to prevail in the country of 
the conquering nation. ‘The various systems of civil polity which 
are known among mankind, are, in origin and fundamental principles, 
so distinct, that we cannot conceive them to co-exist in the same 
dominion. Monarchy, limited or mixed, a republic and despotism, 
are all incapable of combination with each other. It is there- 
fore implied, I conceive, by a necessary consequence, that if a king 
conquers the dominions of a republic, that the internal polity is in- 
stantly changed, and the sovereignty is transferred from many to one 
man, and vice versa ; and many important distinctions must imme- 
diately arise from such a change: so there can be no doubt that in 
many particulars of essential importance, the civil polity of the Dec- 
can became immediately susceptible of a great change by conquest. 
It was under the dominion of a despot ;—it then became subject to 
the King and the legislation of Great Britain. 

There is no doubt great latitude always ought to be allowed to a 
military man holding possession of a newly conquered country. ‘The 
law of self-defence may permit him to act, in some instances, in an 
arbitrary and summary manner, and is the same principle upon which 
all war and hostility is justified. But it is not consonant to any 
authority with which I am acquainted, to imagine that by giving the 
name of martial law to his proceedings, he is not amenable to the 

- King’s municipal courts for all acts of authority which he cannot 
justify on the principle of necessity, or some other legal principle 
applicable to the conquered country. I will not insist much upon 
actions of a local nature; but I think there is abundance of authority 
for saying, that all actions of a transitory nature arising out of his 
proceedings might be maintained in the King’s Courts, where their 
jurisdiction is not limited on other grounds. There are certain 
eternal principles of justice and humanity, which every person hold- 
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ing commands of this nature must obey, and which I trust every 
King’s Court will have firmness enough to enforce, when properly 
resorted to for redress, 


But to confine ourselves to the state of things after the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Elphinstone. The seventh paragraph of. Mr. Secretary 
Adam's letter to him, intimating to him his appointment, runs thus: 
‘I am directed to inform you that the Governor-General is pleased 
to appoint you sole commissioner for the settlement of the territory 
conquered from the Peishwa, and to vest you with authority over all 
the civil and military officers employed in that territory, to be exer- 
cised according to the established principles and rules of the service; 
and all such civil and military officers will be required to conform to 
your instructions.’"* By the establishment of such a provisional 
civil government, with all its subordinate appendages of collectors, 
judges, magistrates, and others, the same government which has con- 
tinued in form unaltered till very lately, although not perfected, must 
be considered to have been inchoate. A total change of a specific 
kind took place, which must be presumed to have received the King’s 
approbation. What that change was, is not very difficult to be con- 
ceived. ‘The Governor-General, in the exercise of his discretion, 
established in the Deccan the same kind of civil government as ex- 
isted in the rest of the Company's territories—a government which 
has long been reduced to a system subject to its own regulation, and 
implying likewise, that in various cases the countries so governed 
are liable to the interference of the King’s Courts in India, accord- 
ing to their respective jurisdictions. Whether the King or the 
Governor-General, or Mr. Elphinstone, or any one else, without the 
intervention of Parliament, could consistently with such a civil 
government, or by any original power, establish martial law in the 
conquered country ?—what martial law is, with reference to such a 
subject, or whether it is any law all,—are questions which I have no 
particular wish to avoid; but as I do not conceive they lie in my 
way, I shall not discuss. There is, however, this qualification to be 
borne in mind, that in a newly conquered country, the introduction 
of a new system must be in some measure discretional, and therefore 
anomalies may occur before a new government is finally established, 
which circumstances may justify; such exceptions, however, when 
they occur, must be shown to rest upon their proper and distinct 
grounds, and cannot be presumed to be right unless the particular 
expediency or necessity is pointed out. 

IV. We then come to the question of the country being in a state 
of war or peace. The law laid down by Lord Hale? is, that regu- 
larly when the King’s Courts are open, it is a time of peace in judg- 





* See Defendants’ Exhibit, No. 16, 15th December, 1817. 
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ment of law. The same doctrine is put ina more forcible manner 
by Molloy.* But war, says that writer, (meaning war within the 
realm,) properly by the laws of this realm or solemn, is, when the 
courts of justice are shut, and the judges and the ministers of the 
same cannot protect men from violence, nor distribute justice; so 
when by invasion, insurrection, rebellion, or the like, the current of 
justice is stopped et silent leges inter arma; and the trial of this is 
by records and the judges of the courts, and not bya jury. Then, 
according to this rule, can there be a shadow of a reason for saying 
that Poonah, after the establishment of a civil government there, was 
not in a state of peace? Can Captain Robertson himself, the judge 
and magistrate, and exercising daily his judicial functions, say that 
the current of justice was stopped, and that he could neither protect 
the inhabitants from violence nor distribute justice? It is true that 
the courts there established were not the King’s courts; but for the 
sake of the argument, they may be considered so. The usual tri- 
bunals in the countries governed by the Company were in existence, 
and peace and order were established in Poonah and its immediate dis- 
trict. But then, it is said, military operations were carried on long 
after in other parts of the Peishwa’s territories, for the purpose of 
reducing them to subjection, and therefore Poonah was in a state of 
war. But how could the possession of Poonah, as a conquered do- 
minion, depend on the reduction of the rest of the Peishwa’s terri- 
tories? It is, I think, obvious, that every part of a country which can 
be individualised and possessed, and controlled separately, must be 
considered to have been reduced to a peaceable dominion immediately 
the civil authority is established and has room to act, and peace and 
order must, with reference to such part, be considered to have com- 
menced their existence thenceforward. 


V. The next question regards Naroba himself. Until the taking 
Ryghur, he continued in open hostility. After the capitulation, 
there is no evidence to show that he continued an alien enemy ; on 
the contrary, it appears that he lived for two months previous to his 
confinement in his house at Poonah, without any personal restraint, 
and in the bosom of his family. Under these circumstances, I am 
of opinion that he was domiciled in Poonah, and received into the 
protection of the British Government as a subject, upon the terms 
by which the Government professed to rule the country. Those 
- terms held out protection to private property; and as there 
was no exception of Naroba individually, as long as he remained 
passive and without committing any overt act of hostility, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how Captain Robertson could consider himself 
authorized to proceed against him in any other mode than that sanc- 
tioned by the Company’s Government. If the Peishwa had not 
surrendered, there might have been some doubt as to his character ; 
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but there could be no doubt on Naroba’s mind, that the Peishwa’s 
power was extinct ; and there is nothing to show that he had not 
perfectly acquiesced in his obedience to the new Government. 


VI. The next question relates to the nature of the seizure ; and 
I think there can be no doubt it was a seizure by Captain Robertson 
in his civil capacity ; how far the army, or at least the force under 
Colonel Prother, could follow this property, as public property taken 
in Ryghur, and due to them on the principle of actual capture, is a 
distinct question foreign to the cause, and not at all concluded by it, 
as this Court has no jurisdiction in rem in the nature of a Prize 
Court ; but that this property was taken by Captain Robertson in 
his civil capacity is evident from various circumstances, and conclu- 
sively, as it appears to me, by his conduct towards Major Fearon, 
the army prize-agent, then at Poonah. 

VII. But then it is contended, that this property was all taken 
from Ryghur, in breach of the capitulation : that, of course, is mat- 
ter of fact which I shall consider afterwards ; at present, I will sup- 
pose it was so; and, with reference to the question of jurisdiction, 
supposing it to be so, it may be as well to introduce a few observa- 
tions in this place. It is notorious, although we do not know it judi- 
cially, that the Lords of the Treasury have taken the distinction 
in the adjustment of the claims for booty in the Deccan, between 
what was taken by actual capture and what was taken by the civil 
authorities, as the general result of the war. That the two are 
clearly distinguishable is evident, and the distinction appears to me 
to have been suggested by cases of maritime prize. It may be use- 
ful, with a view to principle, to advert to a case before Lord Stowell, 
where the distinction between actual capture and a civil seizure 
raised a question as to jurisdiction. It is the case of the Two Friends, 
an American ship.* Lord Stowell’s observations are important in 
elucidating the subject before us. ‘ But another question arises,’ he 
observes, ‘ whether the jurisdiction is ousted by the landing of the 
goods, so far as relates to the quantity landed? I confess I see no 
great advantage likely to accrue to the American owners by this 
objection ; because, if they take the case from this Court on this 
ground, they must go to another ; and, if there is an objection to a 
British judicature, as I collect from the argument, much is not gained 
by going to a British court of common law: it would be but to 
change postures on an uneasy bed. But let us see how far this ob- 
jection can avail. It is said that the goods being on shore, are out 
of the jurisdiction of the Court of Admiralty ; with regard to the 
Instance Court, that may be true. In cases of wreck and derelict, I 
have known many instances of great hardship, and, I will add, of 
crying injustice, where salvors have been amused with negociations 
till the goods were landed, and then the authority of this Court has 





* 1. Robinson’s Admiralty Reports, 282. 
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been defied, and the just demands of the claimants laughed to scorn. 
How far such a proceeding would be sustained by a court of common 
law, is more than it would be proper for me to conjecture, further than 
that it seems matter of reasonable doubt how far a change of loca- 
lity so effected would be permitted to defeat the claims of substantial 
justice. There is no reason to surmise such an intention in these 
parties, although it does appear that the guods were landed after 
notice that proceedings were instituted here. 

‘ But whatever may be the law of wreck and derelict, I conceive 
it does not apply to these goods, which I consider to be goods of 
prize: for I know no other definition of prize, than that they are 
goods taken on the high seas, jure belli, out of the hands of the 
enemy ; and there is no.axiom more clear than that such goods, when 
they come on shore, may be» followed by process of this Court. In 
such cases the common law courts ,hold they have no jurisdiction, 
and are ever anxious to disclaim it. The case of the Ooster Ems is 
very different from this. In that case there was a material distinc- 
tion as to the origin of the subject matter, for it was expressly said 
by the great person who presided, that the goods had never been 
taken on the high seas; they had only passed in the way of civil 
bailment on delivery into civil hands, and were afterwards arrested 
on shore as prize. It was held, that there was no act of capture on 
the high seas, and therefore that they were not to be considered as 
prize.- But the present case is radically bottomed as prize, and if so, 
all the consequences of prize will follow.’ 


The case of the Ooster Ems is given in the note (a), p. 284 of the 
same book. It was the case of a ship stranded on the Goodwin 
Sands, on a voyage from the Texel to the East Indies. The cargo was 
sent on shore, and amongst the rest some boxes of silver were depo- 
sited with the Prussian Consul. The Wardens of the Cinque Ports 
claimed the cargo as the property of enemies, being become a per- 

‘quisite of Admiralty within that jurisdiction. The master obtained 
a monition from the High Court of Admiralty to arrest the goods, 
and remove the cause from the Cinque Ports to the Prize Court 
there, where he gave a claim for the cargo as Prussian property. 
The cargowas condemned ; but on appeal, that sentence was reversed, 
and the Lords pronounced that the High Court of Admiralty had 
not a jurisdiction over the goods proceeded against, and they reversed 
the decree appealed from for want of jurisdiction. Lords, July 14th, 
1784; Present, Lord Thurlow, C., Earl Gower, the Marquis of 
Carmarthen, and Sir Lloyd Kenyon, Master of the Rolls, 


If, therefore, the analogy could be carried through in every respect 
between sea and land booty, it would not be difficult to define the 
jurisdiction of the Court in this case. If there were any law of 
nations applicable to land booty, and there were Prize Courts and 
other Courts of a peculiar jurisdiction to determine these questions, 
there might be some ground for arguing that this Court had no juris- 
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diction. But, unfortunately for the defendants, it is equally clear, 
that if there are such jurisdictions they must be pointed out to the 
Court, and if there are none, the jurisdiction of the Court attaches; 
and it is highly beneficial that it should be so, because all these ob- 
jections to the jurisdiction have nothing to do with the substantial 
justice and merits of the case. 


VIII. But let us examine this point a little further. The elemen- 
tary principle, I conceive, of all the-law of booty and prize among 
modern European nations, is, that it originally belongs to the state, 
and in monarchies to the Crown; whether it be acquired by actual 
capture from the king’s enemies jure belli, or comes into the king’s 
dominions in any other way so as to result to the Crown, jure corone. 
In England, the origin of various grants and franchises, excluding the 
ordinary jurisdiction of the King’s Courts in cases of maritime acqui- 
sitions, is so remote, that little more is known about them, except 
that they have been subsequently recognized by orders in Council. 
The jurisdiction of the Lord High Admiral is regulated by the orders 
in Council of 1665. There are other peculiar franchises, such as that 
of the Warden of the Cinque Ports, who is Admiral within the Cinque 
Ports; and many others, no doubt, exist of the same nature. Besides 
these grants, various prize acts have been passed at the commence- 
ment of every war and the conclusion of them; the Crown has, in 
conformity with the provisions of those acts, awarded the beneficial 
interest in maritime prize to the captors, so that well defined dis- 
tinctions prevail regarding maritime booty; and the proceedings 
regarding its condemnation are founded upon and recognised by the 
conventional law of nations. The parties interested are usually 
foreigners, and the rights to be adjusted usually depend on the law 
of nations. These proceedings are in rem, and all European nations 
have concurred in the expediency of considering all the world to be 
bound by the decisions of Prize Courts: having this original juris- 
diction, many other consequences follow, and, amongst the rest, the 
power of adjusting the rights of captors, and following the goods 
taken as prize, without being restrained by any local limits. 

In all these cases there is no defect of remedy to be apprehended ; 
for there is a proper court for every conceivable case which may 
arise. But with respect to land booty, in order to show how little 
the nature of the law has been made the subject of contreversy, it 
is only necessary to advert to the expressions of Lord Mansfield in 
the case of Lindo v. Rodney :* 

‘ As to plunder or booty in a mere continental land war, without the 

resence or intervention of ships or their crews, it has never been of 
importance enough to give rise to any question about it. It is often given 
to soldiers on the spot, or wrongfully taken by them contrary to military 
discipline. If there is any dispute, it is regulated by the Commander- 
in-Chief. There is no instance in history or law, ancient or modern, 
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of any question before any legal judicature ever having existed about it 
in this kingdom, to contend that such plunder was within the rules and 
jurisdiction of the Prize Court, might be opposed by the subject matter, 
the nature of this jurisdiction, the person to whom it is given, and the 
rules by which he is to judge ; therefore the counsel have confined their 
argument to reprisals ashore by a naval force. At least, I shall consider 
it as so confined, without entering into any question about booty in a mere 
land war, as to which I have no right, and it is not now necessary to be 
decided—neque teneo, neque dictwrefello.’ 

The precise case mentioned by Lord Mansfield will, in all pro- 
bability, never happen ; but the present has some affinity to it, and it 
is now necessary to decide it. It is impossible not to feel some anxiety 
in doing so; but it is satisfactory at the same time to know that one’s 
judgment, if erroneous, may be reviewed and corrected by those who 
have both weight of character and experience to give satisfaction to 
the final result to which they may arrive. 


Reasoning, then, upon this matter, as res integra, it does not appear 
to me that there is any original substantial difference between sea- 
prize and booty taken in a land-war. The conventional law of nations 
and our own prize acts have given a distinct character to naval prize ; 
but that character does not affect its original nature as we are now 
considering it, but merely refers to the mode in which the captors 
shall realize the benefit of it. There is no such prescribed rule re- 
specting land booty, nor, from the nature of mere land war, is it likely 
ever to have become a subject of importance. Land booty is usually 
taken in the progress of an army through a country the seat of war, 
with no view of permanent occupation. Property, whether public 
or private, is usually confiscated on the spot, because it would be 
inconsistent with the operations of an army in the field to incumber 
itself with it, or to postpone the appropriation of it. We may readily 
imagine questions in speculation, arising out of such circumstances. 
In the present instance, the conquered country kas become part of the 
King’s dominions ; a municipal law has been established on the basis 
of capitulations and proclamations, excluding all questions arising 
out of the law of nations ; the conquered inhabitants, at least all 
those who have returned to their native homes, have consented to 
become subject to the municipal law of the conqueror, and have be- 
come to all intents subjects. Primd facie, then, the Court, in the 
present instance, has municipal jurisdiction : the property has been 
seized by the civil authority, and the person in whose right the plain- 
tiff claims it had submitted to the new government. What question 
is there which we cannot fairly determine on principles of municipal 
law ? The property, whether taken by actual capture, or seized whilst 
in a state of civil bailment, is claimed only on the ground of its being 
the Peishwa’s, and one would imagine that it was not necessary to 
ascertain that fact. 


But then it is said this is booty taken in right of the Crown; and 
admitting it to have been so, on the best consideration which I can 
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give on the subject, I cannot think that a ground for ousting the juris- 
diction, in opposition to the substantial justice of the case. In Eng- 
land, it might, perhaps, be the better course to go the Court of Ex- 
chequer ; but even in England, I am inclined to think that the assertion 
of privilege by the Court of Exchequer has reference more to the 
jealousy which prevails regarding their own jurisdiction, than to any 
fundamental principle of its constitution, as distinguished from the 
other courts. Here, however, there is no Court of Exchequer, and 
it is emphatically the reason, therefore, why this Court should have 
jurisdiction. This proceeding is not in rem, and, therefore, even 
though the King should have an interest, the judgment will not affect 
him any more than any other person who is not a party to the cause. 
But there is no occasion to balance that question with any great 
nicety, for this simple reason, that we may be morally certain, al- 
though not technically so, that the King has no interest ; and if we 
should be in any error regarding this point, there is an abundance 
of means for rectifying it, when the case comes before the King in 
Council, if it should be thought expedient to carry it there. 


X. We come now to the facts in issue in this case. The evidence 
for the plaintiff establishes a primd facie case, resting mainly on the 
fact of possession. 

XI. The defendants’ case consists of various attempts to prove 
that this treasure was in Ryghur, and was removed from that fort. 
The direct proof entered into relates chiefly to that fact. The pre- 
sumption which the defendants are desirous of raising from the case 
is, that the treasure so raised was the Peishwa's. The fort of Ry- 
ghur has been described, in evidence, as the strongest fort the 
Peishwa possessed. Naroba was the killedar and also the soubah- 
dar of the neighbouring province, or Soubah of Mahar. The 
Peishwa’s wife took refuge in Ryghur, and probably a great part 
of the Peishwa's treasure was carried there. 


One class of the defendants’ witnesses come forward to prove, that 
during the time the fort was closely invested by Colonel Prother and 
the force under his command, Naroba descended from the fort into 
the very jaws of the invading army, with coolies and followers, to 
the number of one hundred or more, with a vast quantity of treasure. 
Admitting this money to have been the Peishwa’s, how is it possible 
to. believe so incredible a story, or to reconcile it with the evidence 
of Major Moor and Captain Miller ? They gave a graphic description 
of the place, and I think it is impossible to hesitate one moment as 
to the degree of credit to which the Native testimony, opposed to 
theirs, is entitled. 


XII. The next class of the defendants’ witnesses are those which 
attempt to prove that Naroba sent a great quantity of treasure 
out of Ryghur subsequent to the capitulation. And here, beyond 
the very slight credible testimony which has been given, we are 
called upon to take larger strides, in presuming facts, than, I think, 
any judges or jury were ever called upon to do before. First, we are 
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to suppose the money so removed to be the Peishwa’s ; then, to be 
so large in quantity as to justify the seizure on that ground; and, 
lastly, we are to conclude that-the money taken out of Naroba’s 
house is the identical money which was removed after the capi- 
tulation. 

XII. In all this evidence, two things are remarkahly charac- 
teristic of it: first, its total failure in tracing the identity; and, 
secondly, that none of the evidence adduced was sought for by 
Captain Robertson, except for the purpose of this trial. I do not 
mean to say that it might not have been difficult to obtain it, when 
our power was but recently established ; but the evidence must be 
of a more respectable and conclusive kind to carry conviction with it, 
when no investigation has taken place into the circumstances, except 
for the purpose of the defence in this trial. It is, no doubt, highly 
probable that many frauds were committed with reference to the 
Peishwa’s money, and much might have been withdrawn, from at- 
tachment to the old dynasty ; but it is obvious that, constituted as 
the faculties of the human mind are, to draw any conclusion from 
so vague a probability as to the right of property, would sap the 
foundations of all law, morality, and justice. The same remark 
applies to the difficulty of tracing property in the shape of money. 
In this form of proceeding we cannot make an equitable decree for 
the balance of an account ; but we must be guided by the usual rules 
of tracing property. It is a trite remark, that money has no ear- 
mark; and although in some cases it is to be regretted that the 
principle which the law has established leads to a failure of justice, 
yet it is better that this failure of justice should occasionally take 
place, than to permit any other rule to have influence which might 
be capable of producing the most arbitrary and lawless oppression. 


XIV. We now come to Naroba’s admissions. The only admission 
which is totally independent of the question of duress, is that made 
to Venaik Ram Lurmey, (13th day), Who was in some character 
of servant to the owner of an adjoining house. It is of so slight 
a value that I wonder it was relied on at all; the witness, a servant, 
having no natural connection with Naroba, and unable to fix the date 
of his imprisonment, except by hearsay. It is also most defective 
with respect to identity. Can we come to any decision upon such 
testimony, which, moreover, is like all the other evidence, got up 
- merely for this trial, and most probably hunted after for the purpose 
of avoiding the question of duress ? 

XV. The next admissions are those which, I have no doubt, have 
always been relied on by Captain Robertson as the strength of his 
case—I mean the admissions subsequent to the imprisonment. Of 
that act I am reluctant to speak in any strong manner. From 
various circumstances, and especially from Captain Robertson's ex- 
treme youth and inexperience at the time, I am inclined to think, 
that upon whatever principle he acted, he must have acted either by 
specific orders from his superiors, or from some misconception of 
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his own authority ; the situation in which he was placed must have 
suggested more than usual circumspection, and his erroneous notions 
of authority must have been participated with him by his immediate 
superiors in office. The criminal imputation, if there be any, of a 
wilful abuse of power, must be subject to inquiry elsewhere, if it 
be deemed requisite ; it would ill become me to pass any sentence 
of condemnation upon him unheard, and in the course of a proceed- 
ing in which the Court could only incidentally enter into circum- 
stances of extenuation or palliation. With respect to the private 
motives of avarice and cupidity, which Mr. Morley’s zeal for his 
client has induced him to throw out against Captain Robertson I 
cannot think them to have been very seriously charged. At all 
events, it is my duty to say, that although Captain Robertson might 
very properly have had some remote view to his own interest, in 
common with that of his fellow-soldiers, he does not appear to have 
been primarily actuated by any other motive than zeal to fulfil 
his duty, and that the sordid imputation of oppressing an individual 
for his own personal benefit, equally unworthy of a gentleman and 
a soldier, does not rest on his character. 


XVI. Having said thus much, I,shall leave the consideration of 
that which may be called the criminal part of the case with this 
single observation, that if the conduct of Captain Robertson has 
arisen from an error in judgment, I trust his experience and maturer 
years have taught him better things. Being called upon, however, 
to give my opinion upon the effect of this transaction with reference 
to this cdse, and having no other data than the evidence before us, 
how can I, or how can any man, help saying, that this imprisonment, 
which has not been attempted to be justified by any law, or even by 
an urgent necessity, was not most arbitrary and illegal? And con- 
sidering the indelible character stamped thereby upon all the subse- 
quent proceedings, how short-sighted the policy of it is too? . How 
is it possible to admit any evidence, which can in any way be affected 
by such coercive proceedings ? I am sure I do not wish to treat the 
case invidiously : I have endeavoured sincerely and conscientiously 
to consider it in the same light as I should more ordinary cases ; and 
I must confess, the more I divest myself of all the adventitious cir- 
cumstances and feelings which affect my mind, the more glaring 
appears the injustice of relying upon any admissions subsequent to 
that imprisonment. Can there be a more natural effect, judging from 
the history of mankind, than that a person in Naroba’s situation 
should think it good policy to give up a part of his property to secure 
the rest? The whole scheme of Mohammedan power in India, 
from the prince down to the lowest cazee, might impress his mind 
strongly with that idea; and I do not know that the history of our 
own acquisitions in the East would lead a Native to the notion, that 
even, in a public point of view, our power was founded upon a very 
nice or forbearing system of appropriation. Viewing Naroba’s 
situation in this point of view, I am of opinion, that all evidence re- 
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lating to his admissions subsequent to his imprisonment is tainted 
with duress, and ought not to have any weight in the decision of 
this case. 

XVII. Then what is the nature of the presumptive evidence on 
the side of the defendants? First, Naroba was a kind of treasurer 
to the Peishwa. He is dead, and no judicial process was instituted 
against him in his lifetime ;—shall we presume against the present 
plaintiff, that all this money was the Peishwa’s, and none of it Na- 
roba’s ? or, if part was his, how much was the Peishwa’s ? Then, 
does the quantity warrant the presumption that the whole was the 
Peishwa’s ? and, if not, what part must be considered so? I am not 
so conversant with the wealth of the Natives, as even to guess what 
would be the natural amount of the fortune of a person in Naroba’s 
station. ‘The practice, however, of hoarding would be natural in 
unsettled times ; and, if the intention were to embezzle public pro- 
perty, the concealment seems to have been managed with very little 
art, and does not show much apprehension of a strict secreting. 

XVII. On the whole of this long case, I am of opinion, upon 
the gist of it, that there must be a verdict for the plaintiff, at least 
against Captain Robertson. As it is clear that the money has been 
appropriated by the East India Company to public purposes, I was 
also much disposed to think that the plaintiff was entitled to a ver- 
dict against them also ; but on considering the nature of the action, I 
have very reluctantly come to the conclusion, that there is not suffi- 
cient toaffect the Company with the tort. [think alsothe grounds slight 
for implicating Mr. Elphinstone as a tort feasor. There is evidence 
of applications of Naroba to him for redress, and promises of in- 
quiry ; but that can scarcely be considered suflicient to fix any tor- 
tuous act upon him. With respect to the letter put in, I conceive 
that relates merely to the question between Captain Robertson and 
Major Fearon, and has no relation to the propriety or impropriety of 
the seizure in the light we are now considering it. 

XIX. In the last place, I have considered a great deal the ques- 
tion of interest. The rule laid down in trover is, that the measure 
of damages is the value at the time of the conversion, and I should 
be unwilling to deviate from established practice, if it did not mate- 
rially affect the justice of the case. In this case, there is no doubt 
that a profit has been made of the money, and no new action could 
be brought for interest ; I, therefore, think it not inconsistent with 
justice to give interest up to the final judgment, especially as I have 
been given to understand that in India there have been precedents to 
warrant it. 

By the Court.—Judgment for the plaintiff against the defend- 
ants, the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, and Captain Henry 
Robertson, for seventeen hundred and forty-five thousand two 
hundred and ninety rupees, three quarters, and thirty-two reas, 
17, 45, 290, 3, 32). 

(True Copy.) A. Ferrier, Prothonotary. 
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Excursions on THE BANKS oF THE NILE. 


No. IV. 


Bazars of Cairo—Females of Egypt—Intercourse with India, by way 
of the Red Sea. as a route of Supply between the Mediter- 
ranean and Indian Ocean. 


Nor having yet completed the purchase of my Oriental dress for 
the voyage into Upper Egypt, I passed the greater part of the day 
(October 20) in the bazars for that purpose ; and willingly prolonged 
my stay beyond the time barely necessary for the purchases I had to 
effect, as I felt a great pleasure amidst the infinite variety of objects 
and characters which every change of place presented me, and con- 
sidered such intercourse favourable to that knowledge of the people 
which I was desirous of acquiring during my short stay among 
them. 

These bazars, not being the residences of the dealers, are one conti- 
nued succession of little recesses, adjoining each other, with no other 
space than the dividing wall between them ; and, when shut up at 
sun-set, have the appearance of one unbroken range of flat windows. 
These are about six feet in height, and from six to twelve feet in 
breadth ; being elevated about three feet from the ground, but with- 
out a door, or any thing like an entrance, except that formed by 
taking down the shutters themselves. ‘These shutters, when let down 
in the morning by their hinges at the bottom, form the benches on 
which the goods are laid for the inspection of the purchaser, who 
stands in the street, as the recess in which the seller sits is scarcely 
ever more than sufficiently large to contain the wares and himself. 
Some of the higher orders of dealers have their shutters unhinged ; 
and, in lieu of the stall which it would otherwise form, have a per- 
manent little bench, railed around, and furnished with cushions like 
a sofa, and a carpet in the centre. In this there is room to accom- 
modate two or three ladies at the farthest ; who, after some difficulty 
in mounting, as there are no steps, sit cross-legged at one end of this 
divan, and the shopkeeper, in the same attitude, at the other, leaving 
just sufficient space between them for the parcels of goods, which he 
reaches them, while sitting, from the shelves with one hand, while 
the never-neglected pipe occupies the other. 


The state of privation and confinement in which the women of 
this country are obliged to live in their houses, renders them so fond 
of going out, that every opportunity which they can seize of quitting 
home is like an hour of liberty to the captive ; and as the bazars are 
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the only places in which they can, under any pretence, enjoy the 
conversation of men, so it is one of their chief amusements to saunter 
away whole mornings there, for which the Arab mode of dealing is 
admirably caleulated. A party of three or four ladies, veiled and 
cloaked, mounted on asses, and attended only by a domestic of their 
own, ride into the particular bazar in which the article they wish to 
purchase is alone to be found. They alight at the bench of their 
favourite dealer, and occupy each a cushion on his little divan. 
These ladies are so completely enveloped, that the husband himself 
would find it impossible to distinguish his wife from another, without 
hearing her speak ; and it is by the voice only that they are known 
to the shopkeeper whom they visit. An exchange of compliments 
commences, wifich, from the richness of the Arabic language in that 
particular, allows of the most tender things being said, and éan be 
prolonged to half an hour at least ; the bargaining opens, the goods 
are shown; the lady inadvertently, as she would wish it to be under- 
stood by others, shows her fair hand and red-stained nails, merely 
to feel the quality of the article; the dealer touches it, as inadver- 
tently, in comparing the sensations of his feeling with her own ; and 
hours are thus passed away, in which, from the highly figurative 
modes of speech in use among them, the tenderest sentiments are 
exchanged, assignations made, and a constant communication kept up. 

For so much of this conversation as related to the manners of the 
Egyptian females, I was indebted to frequent familiar conversations 
with my fair hostess, who, being a native of Constantinople, and long 
resident in Cairo, was perfectly conversant with the language and 
manners of the country in all their minutest details. She had her- 
self accompanied me to the bazar this morning, as well as on other 
occasions, veiled and enveloped after the fashion of the Oriental 
women ; and from some instances, which she pointed out to me on 
the spot, I could not doubt of the veracity of her statement. 


My intercourse with the principal merchants of Cairo had given 
me opportunities also of learning many valuable and interesting par- 
ticulars respecting the trade of Egypt, and had turned my thoughts 
to the capabilities of its extension and improvement, both with India 
and with England, the result of all which I embodied on the spot, in 
the following observations, which have the merit, at least, of careful 
investigation, and a disinterested application of facts and reasonings 
to the subject under review. 

In reverting to the geographical position of Egypt, and its con- 
nection with the extensive empire of India, on the one hand, and 
with the whole of Europe on the other ; and remembering that the 
manufactures and productions of the Yemen, Hindoostan, and the 
Persian Gulf, consumed principally in Turkey, Syria, and the higher 
parts of the Mediterranean, are conveyed by the distant route of the 
Cape of Good Hope, passed through the expensive magazines of 
England, and from thence re-shipped for the Levant, one cannot 
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but be struck with surprise at the retention of so circuitous a mode of 
supply to this quarter, and cease to wonder at the difficulty of ren- 
dering a trade profitable which has been hitherto carried on through 
such a lengthened and expensive channel. 


Notwithstanding all this, however, the rice, the sugar, and the 
indigo of Bengal, the coffee of Arabia, the manufactures of Hin- 
doostan, the shawls of Cashmere, ihe spices of the Eastern Islands, 
the pepper of Malabar, the gems of Golconda and Ceylon, and the 
pearls of Manar and Bahrein, are in as high esteem as ever in 
Egypt, and want only to be relieved from the burthens which are 
imposed on them, to resume their former currency, at prices which 
would render them more easily accessible to the purchaser, and, by 
increase of consumption, make the trade more profitable to the seller. 

The abolition of the India Company's exclusive trade to India, or 
at least its limitation to China, ought, one would think, to have 
turned the attention of speculators to this ancient route, by which 
the wealth and power of the ancient Alexandria and Palmyra arrived 
at such an unprecedented pitch, and the decline of both of which was 
hastened by the diversion of that commerce into other channels, 
The discoveries of Vasco de Gama were important, considered either 
as connected with commercial or political events ; and as a route of 
supply for the islands of the West Indies, the two Americas, and even 
the northern countries of Europe, the southern passage of the Cape 
may be always followed with advantage, besides affording facility to 
the transportation to India of the naval and military forces by that 
power in whose hands the government of that country may be. But 
the circumnavigation of Africa, to arrive at the head of the Mediter- 
ranean, can never be the most eligible channel of conveyance while 
that of the Red Sea is open ; because practical experience has borne 
out the clearest of all commercial truisms, that increase of risk and 
distance is always attended by increase of price, and this by dimi- 
nution of consumption. , 

Let us then enter into detail, and see whether such an evil might 
not ‘be remedied by making Egypt the route of supply from India, 
both for Asia Minor and the south of Europe generally. As security 
is the basis of trade, and moderation of duties its principal encou- 
ragement, these are the first subjects of consideration. In treat- 
ing of security, it must be understood that the present Vice Roy of 
Egypt, Mahommed Ali Pasha, though a professed officer of the Porte, 
is too independent of that power, to be regulated in his public con- 
duct by any treaties entered into by Turkey, or even by the tariff of 
duties established between that country and England. The massacre 
of the Mamelouk Beys at Cairo, in 1809, has given him uncon- 
trolled dominion ; and he makes no scruple of declaring, that he would 
remain neutral in any war into which Turkey might enter, except 
against Russia, in which the feelings of his soldiery would not admit 
of his continuing an idle spectator. 
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Although risen from the Albanian ranks to the elevated station he 
now fills, Mahommed Ali Pasha possesses a liberality of opinion, 
and strength of understanding, which surprise every one who 
know him. Free from the violent prejudices of the Musulman faith, 
he esteems and courts the society and information of Furopeans ; and 
besides endeavouring to adopt from them, by slow degrees, their mili- 
tary tactics, sciences, and mechanical arts, he is, above all, desirous 
of encouraging a commerce with every country within his reach. 
Those who know the Albanian character well, would not, however, 
place implicit reliance on the mere faith of one of that nation in 
power; but so devotedly is this particular individual attached to mer- 
cantile enterprise, that there would be no difficulty in entering into 
any private treaty with him; and, by ceding to iim a share in the 
capital of the concern, or in the profits it produced, to obtain his 
protection for all the property passed through his dominions, as 
well as established rates of duty, sufficiently low to encourage a 
trade with his subjects. His individual interest would be the 
best pledge for his observance of conditions framed by himself; and 
he is too well instructed on the subject cf trade, not to know that 
his interest must, whether as a partner or a prince, be promoted by 
the permanent security which his government affords to the property 
of capitalists embarked in it, whether in money or in goods. 


On this head I do not speak at random, having been favoured with 
the opinions of the best informed men in Egypt, in long and frequent 
conversations with the principal merchants of the court. Not long 
ago, indeed, a treaty was actually signed by the Pasha in favour of 
an Italian agent of a Bombay house, pledging facility and security 
of transport to goods from Suez to Cairo, and fixing the duties at 
three per-cent. only, ad valorem ; which treaty was never acted on, 
however, in consequence, it is said, of the India Company's opposing 
influence. A more recent treaty has, however, since been negotiated 
between Mohammed Ali Pasha, the British Consul at Alexandria, 
and an English gentleman from India, which offered the same ad- 
vantage of security and low duties to the parties engaging in it : 
and from which, if followed up with spirit, great advantage may yet 
be expected to ensue. 

With regard to the Egyptian articles of export, import, and barter, 
in the country, they are at present numerous, and might be easily 
rendered more so. Coffee from Mocha would be a staple article ; 
and since it has been freed from the difficulties which were thrown 
in the way of its import from Arabia, by the petty chieftains in the 
Red Sea being now subject to the Egyptian Vice Roy’s power, it 
could be sent into the Mediterranean, vid Suez. at a price which 
would rival the West India, in all the Turkey markets, notwithstand- 
ing the run which that article has had; because the preference in 
favour of Mocha coffee: being founded as much on religious preju- 
dice as on its real superiority, is still as strong as ever, and its great 
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expense has been certainly the sole cause of its declining in demand. 
The advantages of the Pasha’'s conquests in Arabia, by the removal 
of those pillaging chiefs on the sea-coast, and the restoration of 
general tranquillity, are already apparent, in having rendered the last 
arrivals of coffee at Suez at a price which has already induced large 
shipments from Alexandria to Smyrna and Constantinople ; and from 
the operation of the same causes, the price of this article will no 
doubt still continue to fall. Rice and sugar from India are articles 
which might always constitute the half of a ship's cargo to Suez ; 
and the muslins of India are in great demand, not only in Egypt, 
but throughout all the Levant, and go off at good prices, even when 
brought into these countries from England; a circumstance 
which needs no comment, as their cost, if brought to Egypt by 
way of the Red Sea, direct from Bengal, would be lessened fully 
25 per cent. The other manufactures of India, from the finest chint- 
zes and coloured goods, down to the coarsest blue cloths of Surat, are 
in constant demand, and universal consumption. Pepper, pimento, 
and spices of every description,—indigo, of which they use an inferior 
sort of their own in immense quantities, but to which the Bengal 
indigo, as being of a better quality, is always preferred,—Malacca tin, 
esteemed beyond that of Britain—fine woods, essences and perfumes, 
—pearls, shawls, gems, and the finery of the East, would complete 
the exports from India to Egypt, for the supply of the Mediterranean 
generally, but especially the countries seated on its eastern extre- 
mity. The consumption of Egypt alone is steady and extensive, but 
when that of all Syria, Asia Minor, Constantinople, and the countries 
for which Malta has been a depdt, are added, it would open an im- 
mense field ; while the regular trade of this country as now existing, 
in corn, flax, rice, cotton, dates, senna, gums, natron, &c. &c., would 
continue its accustomed channels unimpaired, and add to the re- 
sources thus opened for enterprising men and extensive capitals. 


On the subject of exports from England to Egypt much might 
be said. Perhaps there is scarcely a country on the globe where 
prejudices in favour of British manufactures of every description are 
more general, and where less of such goods are to be seen in the 
market ; a circumstance entirely owing to the limited means of the 
merchants there, who are in fact mere traders, many of them driven 
from the continent of Europe by the persecutions of war, and seek- 
ing, in the smallest commercial operations, something like a subsist- 
ence. The number of the Franks or Europeans in Egypt, who have 
the least claim to respectability, are very few indeed, and these prin- 
cipally transact commission business for the principal houses at Alex- 
andria. A German Baron, who brought from Trieste and Salonica, 
vid Smyrna, some clothes, chandeliers, glass-ware and trinkets, in 
1813, had the largest consignment that has been seen here for some 
time, and these were the refuse of some auctions which he held at 
Smyrna but the year before. In short, without searching for further 
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proofs-of the confined means of the European merchants established 

in Egypt, it may be said, that there are scarcely twenty persons 
exempt from law-suits before their respective consuls, on account of 
debts ; that the interest of money is often from 2 to 4 per-cent. per 
month, and the commission of exchange on turning one species of 

-coin into another, taking both at their current value—such as pias- 
tres for paras, dollars for sequins, &c. as a matter of accommodation 
only—is from 12 to 14 per-cent. 

Of British goods adapted for the Egyptian market, light begish 
cloths are the principal article ; but as the inhabitants dress very gene- 
rally in the Mameluke costume, the colours differ from those generally 
made up for Smyrna, in having scarlet, crimson, yellow, pink, green, 
and other bright tints, in greater proportions. Dark colours, ex- 
cepting brown and blue, are seldom seen in a bale. The price varies 
from eighteen to twenty piastres per pike or cubit ; but good quali- 
ties sell as high as from twenty-five to thirty piastres, during: the 
festival of the Ramazan, and the month preceding it. Printed 
cottons are articles of late introduction, but bought up with con- 
siderable avidity, particularly those patterns which have so success- 
fully imitated the shaw] dresses worn in the East; but as these are 
so various in colour, width, and figure, samples should be made a 
guide. No species of goods have realized a greater profit than these 
in late sales. Lead ore, and lead in pigs, meet a large consumption, 
as well as copper, tin, and iron in bars, of which this country is en- 
tirely destitute ; to which may be added every species of ordinary 
hardware, as locks, long case-knives, razors, nails, common mechanics’ 
tools, &c., the manufacture of all which is in the lowest possible 
condition, and exorbitantly dear. Gunpowder, balls, leaden bullets, 
musket and pistol shot, and fortress carriage guns complete, when 
permitted to be exported, would realize fortunes. Ordinary arms are 
in abundance ; but handsome muskets and pistols always sell. English 
watches, with Arabic figures on the dials, bring high prices. Cochi- 
ne] is a standing article, and smal] quantities of American rum and 
tobacco would find sale. Green and red sofa coverings, embossed 
like our fashionable table-cloths in England, made up to suit the 
cushions and seats of the divans, according to pattern, have doubled 
their cost. Figured English shawls, in imitation of those of Cash- 
mere, sell very currently ; and British muslins, particularly the lappet, 
coloured, and dotted kinds, are in considerable demand for turbans, 
sashes, and other garments of dress. 

A number of other articles might be occasionally introduced, by 
the advice of an able and interested correspondent, or even by the 
merchant resident in England, who might be previously acquainted 
with the commodities adapted for an Eastern market. The wants 
of the people in Egypt are nearly the same as through all the 
Turkish dominions, with very trifling local variations ; and while 


money is equally plentiful among the chiefs of the military, and 
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those filling the various departments of government, articles of re- 
turn are in much greater abundance. An assorted cargo from Eng- 
land of cloths, cottons, muslins, hardware, &c. would be certain of 
success, if not in too great quantities ; for here, as in all countries 
where the consumers are not men of foresight to purchase for the 
future, nor the merchants men of capital to profit by retaining in 
hand in times of abundance, the events of the moment are alone 
considered, and while the slightest scarcity doubles the prices, the 
least excess sinks them in the same proportion instantly. 

For returns, the country itself offers barley, wheat, beans, and 
other grain, for the Spanish ports; rice of the Delta, and sugar 
grown and refined in the Said or Upper Egypt, for the Levant, with 
dates, senna, natron, salt, &c. for its accustomed markets ; and gums, 
elephants’ teeth, ostrich feathers, gold dust, &c. brought from Arabia, 
Abyssinia, Sennaar, Darfoor, and the interior of Western Africa, for 
the consumption of the luxurious capitals of Europe ; and all this, 
exclusive of the trade in Indian commodities, for which this country 
would ina few years, after once being opened, become the magazine 
of the Mediterranean. 


Tue Cuamois Hunter. 


Adapted to a Swiss Air. 


Wuere aiguilles rise 
And pierce the skies, 
And glaciers chill 
The valleys fill, 
The chamois there, 
On Alpine fare, 
Will browse ; 
But who those heights may gain, 
Such game to rouse ? 


Helvetia’s son 
Those heights hath won, 
Secure he goes 
O’er trackless snows, 
Nor chevass deep, 
Nor headlong steep 
Regards, 
So bok or chamois slain 
His toil rewards. 
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Sincutar Discovery or A Document or Six Epwarp Hyper 
East anp Lorp Epon. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SIR, Bengal, January 1827. 

By a singular accident an important manuscript has lately fallen 
into my hands. It contains a review of the defects in the law, and in 
the mode of its administration, both in Calcutta and in the Mofussil,* 
with suggestions for their improvement, by Sir Edward Hyde East, 
late Chief Justice of the Supreme Court at Calcutta, addressed to the 
Lord Chancellor of England. After deferring judgment on the 
paper for eight years, the Lord Chancellor thought the questions 
were ripe for calling for further evidence upon them ; and for that 
purpose transferred the manuscript to the late Sir Henry Blosset, at 
the sale of whose books and furniture’it was purchased by a sircar, 
in a lot of sundry useful articles, for three rupees fourteen annas. 


The manuscript having passed through many intermediate hands, 
and having been perused by the highest functionaries in this country 
and in England, it is impossible to say how many have been acces- 
sary to, and responsible for, the suppression of these interesting 
observations. But among all these persons, I hold Sir Edward East 
himself most guilty of the misprision. He has not only been in 
England severa! years, but in parliament. He has not only had 
opportunities of petitioning the Lord Chancellor for judgment on his 
paper, but of removing the cause (for default of judgment) before a 
tribunal which is more wise, more learned, more just, and prompt 
than even Lord Eldon’s,—I mean that of the public. Not only might 
he have resorted to such methods of obtaining an effectual hearing, 
but he was pledged to endeavour to procure legislative sanction to 
propositions which, so far back as 1816, he had represented to be 
calling for ‘ the immediate attention of Government.’ But whatever 
other parliamentary duties Sir Edward may have performed, we do 
not find that he ever introduced a bill or made a single motion of or 
concerning the unfortunate country to which he is indebted for much 
of his otium cum dignitate. When at a distance from the seat of 
legislation, he had a heart to conceive, and a head to contrive, many 
fine things for the public benefit ; but now when he is on the spot, 
now when he stands face to face with brother legislators, he has no 
tongue to utter them. If my notice of this recondite manuscript 
shall awaken Sir Edward, at this late hour, to some sense of the 
exertions which would become him in this matter, I shall not have 
written in vain. 

Among the inconveniences which Sir Edward enumerates from 
the non-extension of certain laws to this country, I do not find that 
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he mentions the want of those relating to bankruptcy. This must 
be owing to the incompleteness of the manuscript, which is an addi- 
tional reason for Sir Edward giving it, with additions and amend- 
ments, to the world. Among the statutes containing provisions which 
would be useful in this country, I shall merely specify the following, 
with the heads to which they relate :—30 Geo. II. c. 24. Cheats by 
false pretences. 12 Geo. III. c.12. Felon standing mute. 12 Geo. 
III. c. 20. Justices of peace; marriage of minors ; Lord Ellenbo- 
rough’s act. 19 Geo. III. c. 74. Punishments instead of burning 
in the hand. 39 Geo. III. c. 85. Embezzlement by servants. 48 
Geo. III. ce. 129. Privily stealing from the person. 43 Geo. III. c. 
113. Wilful destruction of ships ; protection of the Post-office. 42 
Geo. III. c. 67. Stealing of growing crops. Sir Edward proceeds : 
«1 could extend this list much further. The remedy for these and 
similar defects seems of two sorts :. 


‘1. To pass a general law extending all past statutes from the 13 
Geo. III. inclusive, (in construction of former provisions,) and all 
future statutes of England to this country ; leaving to the Supreme 
Court to exclude by construction such statutes, or parts of statutes, 
as may in their judgment appear to be of a character merely local 
for England, &c., and not applicable to the condition of India. 


‘ Though this wii seem to be giving a great latitude of discre- 
tion to the Court, yet it is rather in sound than in sense; and is no 
more than was originally confided to it in respect to the statute law 
of England down to the 13 Geo. III., concerning which I have never 
heard any suggestion that the power had been abused, except in the 
application made in the capital offence of forgery, in a single instance, 
in the case of Nundcomar ; and there the principal stress was laid 
on its application ex post facto. But it can rarely happen that any 
serious difficulty should occur in the exercise of such a discretion, 
confined to the negative power of rejection, which, in common sense, 
would be exercised whenever there was a serious doubt; and surel am, 
that, with the ordinary habits of caution belonging to every British 
judge, no serious mischief is to be apprehended, but rather a judi- 
cious selection is to be expected. At all events, the power would be 
guarded by saving and excepting its application in every case against 
a positive statute made for the express purpose of nrnpin@ India, 
which will secure all the particular provisions already given for our 
government, and provide for every future enactment for our separate 
use. 


‘2. The other remedy which I would propose is rather for the 
benefit of the Native inhabitants of Calcutta, which is, to extend 
the power of legislation, at present conferred upon the Governor- 
General in Council, with the consent of the Supreme Court, by 
enabling them to make general local laws, (such as, in fact, the 
Governor-General and Council alone have been accustomed to make 
for the Mofussil,) not merely confined to purposes of police, but 
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extending to general objects, which would include laws affecting the 
Native inhabitants, in the points which in another paper | have sug- 
gested that they stand in need of, as well as in others which may 
occur. Such laws to be published in this country, so as to enable 
the inhabitants to appeal, and confirmed by the King in Council 
before they are put in force.’ 

Sir Edward then proceeds to propose remedies for various incon- 
veniences arising from a want of power in the Supreme Court to in- 

flict certain punishments of hard labour in prison, or on public works ; 
from a want of power in the police magistrates to punish petty 
thefts ; from the shelter given at Serampore and Chandernagore to 
fraud and felony ; from the inadequate number of persons legally 
qualified to-serve on juries; and from the injuries sustained by 
various classes of persons from not being accounted British subjects, 
nor subjects of his Majesty, though they are indisputably subjects of 
the British King and Crown, and of no other. Much of this dis- 
cussion is of considerable value, but my limits will only permit me 
to give short extracts by way of specimen, 

‘ The Hindoos have insensibly adopted some of our laws, without 
any authority, except the sanction of the Supreme Court giving effect 
to their acts. For instance, they now very generally dispose of their 
property by will; but the Supreme Court being restrained to give 
probates of wills, or grant administration of the effects of British sub- 
jects only, (in the confined sense before noticed,) and the Hindoos 
having no place of deposit for the safe custody of their wills, there 
are numberless temptations to forgery, and ample time for their fabri- 
cation according to circumstances. ‘The executors are under no obli- 
gation to deliver schedules of the personal property upon oath, or 
accounts of their receipts, by which their fidelity may at any time be 
brought to the test, if necessary, except by the burthensome process 
of a suit in equity, which can seldom occur {query, be concluded ?)} in 
time to have the desired full effect, nor without a previous dispute 
among the spoliators for a division of the spoil, (and the expense of 
whica can only be borne by an estate of a certain magnitude ;) con- 
sequently, women, infants, and absentees have no adequate check 
upon such administration of their properties, whom it is now ex- 
tremely difficult to fix with the possession, and sometimes even of 
landed property, at any distance of time ; so many ingenious devices 
have they got for covering such possession in other men’s names, 
Tn all instances the parties injured run great hazard in substantiat- 
ing their claims, when all the documents and proofs are in the hands 
of their spoliators.’ 

The following passage is deserving of particular attention: 

* It is fit to consider in what condition Native Christians are, if they 
be not British subjects. ‘They are native born, and cannot, upon any 
common principle of justice, bedebarred from colonizing in their native 
and only country (!) What is the law of inheritance or succession, or 
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marriage, out of the precincts of Calcutta? Can the Hindoo or Mo- 
hammedan law be administered to them as Christians? The attention 
of Government is seriously called to this subject, which every day may 
bring into open legal discussion.’ [A most singular discussion it 
would be, whether a Native Protestant was verily and indeed a Chris- 
tian man, or to be treated as an idolatrous polytheist!] ‘ Though 
the general question of colonization of British subjects in India should 
be regarded in the same light now as it was before the East India 
trade was thrown open [and Sir Edward is perfectly content that it 
. should be so regarded] to the monopoly of which it seemed to bear the 
closest affinity; and though measures are now in train for assimilat- 
ing to the British Government, or satisfying the nascent influence and 
ambition of the great landed proprietors who are growing up under 
the Permanent Settlement,’ [to what measures does he allude?] 

‘without any counterpoise of British territorial power, or of British 
influence, except that of office, every day sinking in relative wealth; 
still the condition of these persons, as the only links in the chain of 
popular connection, will deserve reconsideration.’ 


We have next a curious piece of information touching the genea- 
logy of the Barretto family; and some speculations respecting the 
actual creed of the celebrated Ram Mohun Roy—the legality of his 
issue on a question of inheritance—and whether ‘ if he terminate ina 
Christian, he can have a plurality of wives’! 


In recommending that the privileges of British subjects should be 
communicated to Native Christians, Sir Edward could not avoid 
stumbling on the shameful part of the law, namely, their disability to 
hold land, and their liability to transportation without trial; and it is 
worth observing with what undisturbed gravity and complete indif- 
ference he passes over circumstances, in some respects ludicrous, but 
more calculated to excite astonishment and abhorrence, 

‘ If it were thought proper,’ says Sir Edward, ‘to put Native Chris- 
tians at once upon the footing of British subjects in all respects, if 
born within the British dominions in India, it may be done by a general 
declaratory law, that all persons born within the British dominions 
in India, and domiciled in Calcutta, being Christians, have been, and 
shall, so long as they are thus domiciled, be deemed, to all intents and 
purposes, to be British subjects within the meaning of the charter of 
1774, and of the several acts of Parliament passed for the regulation 
and government of the British dominions in India, savine to them 
all rights of holding land as Native born subjects, and exempting them 
from ‘being sent to Great Britain as UNLICENSED persons, &c. or for 
trial and punishment’ ! 

‘ At all events, observes Sir Edward, ‘there are two points to 
which the immediate attention of Government is called for the whole 
class of Native Christians, if it should not be thought more politic 
and adviseable at once to declare them British subjects, [Savine to 
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them, &c. &c.] The one is to enable the Supreme Court to grant 
probate of their wills and letters of administration of their intestates’ 
effects.’ 

‘ The other point for present consideration is, that these Christians 
of Native or foreign extraction settled here, and half castes, cannot 
for the same reason avail themselves of one of the most beneficial 
clauses in the charter of the Supreme Court, without which few can 
dare enter into contracts with any Native or foreigner, being beyond 
the jurisdiction of it. The 13th clause states, that the Court shall 
have power and jurisdiction to determine all such causes, &c. against 
every other person or persons whatsoever, inhabitants of India, re- 
siding in the said provinces, &c. of Bengal, &c. upon any contract or 
agreement in writing, entered into by any of the said inhabitants with 
any of his Majesty's subjects, exceeding 500 rupees, where such in- 
habitants shall have agreed in the said contract, that, in dispute, the 
matter shall be determined by the Supreme Court.’ 


These two defects still remain to be supplied; but doubtless it will 
be deemed politic and adviseable to avoid the form of communicating 
to such persons all the rights and privileges of British subjects, ex- 
cept those of being incapable of holding land, and of being liable to 
transportation without trial, with destruction of property and tem- 
poral ruin. 

The rest of the MS. is occupied with recommending the introduc- 
tion into the Mofussil of the whole body of law, English and Native, 
which is administered in the Supreme Court, with the use of the Eng- 
lish language, and of English pleaders in the Mofussil courts. To 
all which there are but two objections: First, That which has been 
made to the appointment of a collector of the window-tax in the Sun- 
derbunds,—the country is not yet ripe for such changes. Secondly, 
Without the communication of certain privileges to British subjects, 
which are not included among the remedial measures recommended 
by Sir Edward, the country never will be ripe—never will be more 


adapted for the reception of such improvements than it is now. 
M. B. 





To FrReEpDERICA. 


Farr and young, why pensive grown? 
Rouse, and be happy! do not own 
Eyes that languish, brows that frown,— 
Dreary cares may come at leisure ; 

Ere youth passes, taste its pleasure ; 
Robbing age will seize the treasure ; 

In thy dotage grow sedate, 

Cares can never come too late, 
And youth deserves a happier fate. 
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JOURNEY ACROSS THE PENINSULA oF INDIA, FRomM Mapras TO 
Bomspay. By a Mapras Crvinian. 


No. I. 


Modes of Travelling, and Description of Equipage used in India ; 
Route and Sketch of the Country from Madras to Arcot. 


Circumstances having rendered it necessary for me to proceed 
from Madras to Bombay, and the country between Hyderabad and 
Poonah being in an unsettled state, I chose the route across the Penin- 
sula to the western coast, whence I knew there were frequent oppor- 
tunities of going to Bombay by sea. On the 18th of February, I 
had made the following preparations for my journey, which I give in 
detail, that an accurate notion of the usual method of travelling in 
India may be formed, and that my consequent movements may be 
better understood : 


A palanquin and twelve bearers, with their cook and a massaljie, 
or lantern-carrier ; a servant to prepare my food; five cavadi-men 
to carry my clothes, &c., which were contained in ten boxes; two of 
which, slung at one end of a bamboo pole, called a cavadi, made one 
man’s load, Of utensils, a tea-kettle, three tin plates, three or four 
earthen chatties or sauce-pans without handles, two large tin mugs, 
a tea-pot, a tin bason, knives, forks, and spoons, a lantern, a copper 
vessel, with a narrow neck for containing oil: a few pounds of wax 
candles. Attached to my palanquin behind, a cane case containing an 
earthen goblet for water, a bottle and a glass, all, except the glass, 
covered with cane-work, to render them less liable to be broken; 
materials for writing were contained in my palanquin drawer, above 
which I placed a few useful and entertaining books. Of provisions, 
tea, sugar-candy, curry-stuff, a few pounds of biscuit, a bottle of 
honey, and four bottles of brandy; a fowling-piece, a telescope, a 
compass. In my palanquin, which itself formed my bed, were placed 
a blanket and a couple of pillows. As eight only of the boxes were 
appropriated to my clothes, the two which remained were filled with 
all the articles just enumerated, in order that my palanquin might be 
free from encumbrance. ‘Thus equipped, I despatched my servant 
and the cavadi-men on the morning of the 19th, intending to allow 
them time to make an easy journey to Streepermatoor, at which 
place, by starting in the evening, I meant to overtake them early 
next morning. 

On the 20th of February! arrived at Streepermatoor, at 6 o'clock in 
the morning, and upon inquiry found that my servant and baggage, 
instead of waiting for me, had all gone forward. Fortunately, my 
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friend’s kindness had furnished me with a hump* of beef and some 
bread, and there is a sort of purveyor resident at this place, who 
supplied my other wants. 

Streepermatoor consists of a set of choultries or caravanserais, 
built for the convenience of travellers, by a Madras Native merchant, 
named Venkata Runga Piller, whose munificence will be appreciated 
when I have particularly described the buildings. On the left side of 
the road, ‘as you enter from Madras, is a row of low houses, made 
of brick and chunamed outside, which somewhat resembles a set of 
English alms houses. I did not enter them, as they were all occupied, 
but I presume they consisted of large square courts, with an open 
space in the centre, which is the usual form of Native houses. These 
are intended for the poorer sort of Native travellers. Opposite to 
them, on the other side the road, there is a spacioust upstair house, 
built in a very finished style, and this the founder probably intended 
for the more opulent of his countrymen. Beyond this house, and 
on the same side the road, is a pond or tank with stone steps; and 
on the further side of this stands the house usually occupied by Eu- 
ropeans. This consists of a middle hall, with two rooms at each 
end of it, and a very cool and pleasant chamber above, which is ar- 
rived at by a Hight of steps on the outside of the building. The 
house is built upon a raised foundation, and great pains have been 
taken to finish it in a style suitable to the taste of Europeans. It is 
said that when the place was first established, the founder ordered 
wine and provisions to be furnished gratis to travellers. His bounty, 
however, was soon so much abused, that he was obliged to desist, 
Whether this be the case or not, I cannot determine; but the latter 

art of the story may well obtain credit from present appearances, 

he walls are smoked and scribbled over, the table is broken, the 
corners of the rooms have been used for cooking victuals, and, in 
short, the house is rendered unfit for the reception of any but male 
travellers. 

In a jungle, beyond the European house, there is a small pundal, 
built of granite; from a raised floor of stone, twelve pillars spring, 
which support a flat roof of the same material. There are no sides 
to this construction, which was probably intended for some religious 
ceremony. Sculptures adorn the sides of the pillars, such as are 
usually seen in the granite choultries of the Carnatic : namely, a 
figure of Bala Chrishna, or Chrishna in his childhood; Chrishna 
chrushing the serpent; Chrishna playing on the flute; Hanuman 
Rahoo swallowing the moon, &c. From the top of the European 
house you have a fine view of the surrounding country. It is in 








* The cattle in India have a hump over the shoulders, which, being com- 
posed of fat and lean agreeably mixed, is cut off and salted, thus forming 
one of the greatest delicacies of the East. 

+ A house of more than one story is called in Madras an upstair house. 
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general flat, and covered with high bushes and Palmyra trees, ex- 
cepting near the villages, where the lands are cleared and cultivated, 
and where the common trees of the country, suchas banians, tama- 
rinds, and cocoa-nuts, are seen in abundance.: 

I employed a part of this morning in watching a family of Hindoos, 
who had taken their station under a tree not far off. The party con- 
sisted of a man, his wife, and a daughter about 12 years old, and 
all their baggage was placed on the back of an ox, the common 
beast of burden of this country. At about 10 o'clock the wife and 
daughter had prepared a meal, which the man ate of, but alone ; it 
being the custom all over the East for the females of a family to eat 
what remains after the males have finished. ‘The usual practice is 
for the wife to succeed to the plate of her husband, sisters to those 
of their brothers, &c. As soon as the husband had finished his meal, 
his daughter brought him the ox’s saddle, and he laid himself down 
to sleep. This practice of sleeping in the middle of the day, and 
after meals, is general throughout the East, and has been so from 
time out of mind in all warm climates.* I had almost forgotten to 
mention, that before eating he pulled off his turban and his clothes to 
the waist, which is a universal custom with the Hindoos. It may be 
further observed, that people of different castes will not eat with each 
other, neither will a man of any caste eat with a Christian or stranger 
of any nation. It is curious that this is among the many points of 
resemblance between the Hindoos and ancient Egyptians, as appears 
from the following verse in Genesis, chap. xliii. verse 32. ‘ And 
they set on for him by himself, and for them by themselves, and for 
the Egyptians which did eat with him, because the Egyptians might 
not eat bread with the Hebrews, for that is an abomination to the 
Egyptians.’ 

The wife and daughter, who had probably just come off a long 
journey, were in the mean time busily employed in preparing an after- 
noon meal. ‘Their whole stock of cooking utensils consisted of four 
earthen chatties and a brass pot. Their tires were made in two oblong 





* The Athenians were then engaged at their dinner, after which they 
retired to the amusement of dice, or to sleep. Herodotus, Clio Ixiii. 

Note of Beloe—In all the warmer climates of the globe, the eustom 
of sleeping after dinner is invariably preserved. It appears from modern 
travellers, that many of the present inhabitants of Athens have their 
houses flat roofed, and decorated with arbours, in which they sleep at noon. 
We are informed, as well by Herodotus as by Demosthenes, Theophrastus, 
and Xenophon, that anciently the Athenians in general, as well citizens 
as soldiers, took only two repasts in the day. The meaner sort were sa- 
tisfied with one, which some took at noon, others at sunset. 

The following passage from Horace, not only proves the intimacy which 
prevailed between Mecenas, Virgil, and Horace, but satisfies us that at 
a much later period, and in the most refined state of the Roman Empire, 
the mode of spending the time after dinner was like that here mentioned. 


Lusum it Mecenas, dormitum ego Virgiliusque. Sermon.lib. 1, 5. 
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holes in the ground, on which the chatties were placed, and a fire 
lighted underneath. No provision seemed to have been made for 
fire-wood, and a considerable portion of the morning was therefore 
wasted in collecting it. 


The use of the brass pot, which I have mentioned, was for draw- 
ing water, and for drinking out of. ‘The Hindoos believe spittle to 
be particularly abominable and impure, and are therefore ~ careful 
not to suffer any part of their bodies to touch their mouths ; they 
believe generally that a vessel which another person has drank out 
of is lastingly polluted, unless it be made of certain substances, 
which, according to their superstitions, admit of being cleansed— 
brass being one of these, is almost the only material of which eating 
and drinking vessels are made ; and here again we find a striking 
resemblance with the ancient Egyptians ; speaking of whom, Hero- 
dotus gives the following passage: ‘ Their veneration for their 
deities is superstitious to an extreme; one of their customs is to 
drink out of brazen goblets, which it is the universal practice with 
them to cleanse every day.’* It may seem strange that I have not 
mentioned among the kitchen furniture plates and dishes, but these 
are supplied in India to the poor by nature, or at least the materials 
for making them. The banian trees bear large leaves of so thick 
and glutinous a quality, that, when pinned together with pieces of 
straw or thorns, they form a very substantial plate; and textures 
of this sort are very frequently used as paper with us for packing 
up small parcels. This tree, the ficus Indica, or Indian fig-tree, it is 
supposed, furnished the leaves with which our first parents concealed 
their nakedness :—‘ And the eyes of them both were opened, and 
they knew that they were naked, and they sewed fig-leaves toge- 
ther, and made themselves aprons.’+ As I was not so completely 
idle as to spend my whole morning in watching the Hindoo family, 
I must here leave them. 


At half-past six in the afternoon, I started from Streepermatoor, t 
and arrived at a small place called Bal Chitty’s Choultry, Newpan, on 
the 21st of February, at half-past six in the morning. Here there is 
a small-sized granite choultry, beyond which is a small stone tank, 
and still further on, a few huts on both sides the road compose the 
village. ‘There are, besides, on the left, two or three small shops, 
directly opposite the choultry. The extreme heat of the Indian day 
obliges the traveller to seek shelter from the sun, and as he moves 
only at night, his opportunities are more rare than in cooler climates 
of seeing the country through which he passes. As I had been this 





* Euterpe, chap. xxxvii. + Genesis, chap. iii. ver. 7. 

t The derivation of the word Streepermatoor is stree, a word implying 
good fortune—para, eternal—ma/, a name of Vishnoo—oor, a village or 
town. ‘ The village of the auspicious eternal Vishnoo.’ In like manner, 
most Hindoo villages are named from some deity. 
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road three or four times, this will account for my never before hay- 
ing seen a very pretty little village, about half a mile to the left of 
where I had now put up, and which I took a walk to see. 


It consisted of two grassy lanes, one of which crossed the top of 
the other at right angles. On each side the way, there were rows 
of clay-built houses roofed with tiles, and before each of these, 
three or four cocoa-nut trees were planted. The peculiar neatness 
observable in these dwellings was a sufficient indication that they 
were inhabited by Brahmins, and that this place was an Agraharan, 
or Bramani village. At the top of one of the lanes, stood a stone 
choultry, used only for religious ceremonies, which appeared, from 
its containing a large wooden elephant, painted white, and ornament- 
ed with gilding. On the outside the building several posts had been 
erected, supporting a ceiling of mats, lined with white cloth, and this 
had formed a portico, used at some late religious festival. At stated 
times throughout the year, the Brahmins take out the idol, the ob- 
ject of their worship, from the sanctuary within the pagoda, where 
he is usually kept, and with much pomp* have him conveyed around 
the outside of the pagoda in a certain fixed route, upon some con- 
veyance highly ornamented with silks and streamers. This cere- 
mony, which is called pratakshanam, is not very unlike carrying the 
host in Roman Catholic countries, and is intended to give the com- 
mon people an opportunity of seeing their god in public. The dif- 
ferent Hindoo deities have each a vahanam, or conveyance, peculiar 
to himself, besides which, there are some common to all ; for in- 
stance, Shiva’s vahanam is a bull; Vishnoo’s a red kite; Parvati, 
the consort of Shiva, is sometimes seen on a lion; Ganesha, her 
first-born, mounts his bandecout, (a kind of large rat ;) and Hartikeya, 
the second son ef Shiva, rides on a peacock. The wooden elephant 
is, I believe common to all, as being in general a conveyance of dig- 
nity ; but the machine which is most celebrated for these excursions 
of the idol, is the ratha, or car, of which the following description 
is from Sonnerat, page 227: 


‘ Le chariot est une machine immense, sculptée sur laquelle les 
guerres, la vie, et les metamorphoses du Dieu sont representées : il 
est orné de banderoles et de fleurs. Des lions des cartons, placés aux 
quatre coins, supportent tous ces ornemens : le devant est occupé par 
des chevaux de la méme matiere, et ]'idol est au milieu sur un pédes- 
tal: quantité de Brames l’eventent pour empécher les mouches de 
venir s'y reposer. Les Bayadéres et les musiciens tous assis & l’en- 
tour, et font retentir l'air du son bruyant de Jeurs instrumens : On 





* In the sacred processions in early times, the deity used to be carried 
about in a shrine, which circumstance was always attended with shouts 
and acclamations, and the whole was accompanied by a great concourse 
of people. The ancient Greeks styled these celebrities, the procession 
of the P-Omphi, 
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voit des peres et des meres de famille tenant leurs enfans dans leurs 
bras, se jetter & travers pour se faire écraser et mourir, dans l'espoir 
que la divinité les feroit jouir d'un bonheur éternel dans l'autre vie. 
Ce spectacle n’arretoit point la marche du dieu, parceque les augures 
n’auroient point été favorable. Le cortége passoit sur le corps de 
ces malheureux sans aucune émotion, et la machine achevoit de les 


bruyer.’ 

It may be some consolation to know that these horrid sacrifices, 
formerly so common in India, and especially at the Jaggernatha 
Pagoda, on the coast between Madras and Bengal, are now no 
longer permitted by Government. In the little village I was now 
surveying, there was one of these rathas, but it was of a very 
small size. I have seen one at St. Thomé, which required two 
thousand people to draw it, and I have understood that in some 
towns in Tanioor, a province famous for Brahminical ceremonies, 
there are cars so large as to require ten thousand people to move 
them. But to return to the village: it contained a pagoda of con- 
siderable size, dedicated to Vishnoo, of whose sect are all the 
Bramins of the place, and was surrounded by rice-fields and gardens 
with high hedges of bamboo and tamarind trees. I returned to the 
choultry after my ramble, much pleased, but not a little fatigued 
with the exertion I had made. At about four o'clock my palanquin 
bearers cooked me a curry, but it was so extremely hot* with 
capsicum and pepper that I could with difficulty swallow it. This, 
indeed, is not a common fault of Native dishes, which are in general 
very cool and palatable. In India, however, even in cooking there is 
a mode peculiar to each caste, and it was my misfortune that this hot 
curry was peculiar to that of the palanquin bearers. 


Leaving orders with my people to follow me as soon as they had 
finished their meal, I set out before them on foot, at about two 
o'clock in the afternoon, and walked on until I came to Damal, a 
village about three miles from where I had started. This place lies 
rather low, and has a good supply of water, being irrigated by a 
channel communicating with the river which passes Arcot. At the 
further end of the village this crosses, and as it was too broad to 
jump over, I was arrested in my march. Whilst standing at the 
brink of the water, a Native, with a child in his arms, came up to me. 
From him I learned that the place contained about sixty Brahmin 
families, and a hundred of those of the Pallei caste; and that the 
latter live by cultivating the land, which is the property of the former, 
being attached to a considerable pagoda in the neighbourhood. This 
at present is falling to decay ; and though worship is still performed 
in it, no festivals are held there. ‘The village derives its name from 





* It is curious that the English are singular in using the word hot, to 
express the sensation produced by pepper and other spices. The French 
call it piguant, the Italians picante. 
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the son of its founder. From its low situation it is extremely 
unhealthy, and last year an uncommon fatality took place among 
the cattle. The little child which my informer carried was a piteous 
specimen of disease. Its dark skin was of a sickly hue, its mouth 
parched, and its body feverish : it did not seem to suffer pain, and 
it uttered no complaint ; but its limbs hung listless down, and its 
eyes were half closed with languor. It was naked, and its poor father 
had not, probably, wherewithal to find it proper nourishment. It 
was one of those real objects of charity which, from the poverty 
of the population, abound in India. 

I remained for above an hour sitting on the stump of a tree, but 
finding that my bearers did not come up, I began to walk back 
to ascertain the cause of their delay. I might have suspected that 
they had run off with my conveyance, had I not been aware of the 
universal character of these Indians. The caste of palanquin bearers 
are the most worthy, quiet, and respectable Natives which I have 
ever met with. They come from the northern parts of the Madras 
territories, in the neighbourhood of Masulipatam, Ganjam, and 
Jaggernatha ; and migrating in sets of nine or twelve persons, 
generally relations, remain at the presidency, or in the service of 
Europeans, for two or three years, by which time having gained 
asum of money they return to their families and home, where they 
either cultivate the land or fish on the coast. Whilst employed as 
bearers, they live together in one apartment, and, forming a mess, 
eat and drink together, and agree among each other in the greatest 
harmony. After returning for about a mile I met my palanquin, in 
which, as it was now night, I entered, and soon fell asleep. 


22d of February. I arrived at Arcot on the following morning at 
6 o'clock, or rather at Ranipettu, which is the name of the canton- 
ment, the town itself being on the further side the river. Arcot is 
one of the largest stations for troops under the Madras Government, 
and it is appropriated entirely to cavalry. ‘The barracks, of which 
there are sufficient for at least six regiments, are ranged in rows over 
a large sandy plain, which, from the constant exercise of troops, is 
but thinly scattered with herbage; from whence it happens that it is 
one of the hottest places in India. Houses, some of which have 
gardens attached to them, are seen scattered about, and these are 
hired by the officers. I have been three times here, but have never 
seen the place so deserted as at present. One solitary regiment, with 
scarcely any horses, are its only guardians, the rest being absent in the 
field. Almost all European travellers in passing Arcot put up at the 
house of some friend, so that it has not been thought necessary to 
erect a choultry for their accommodation; and Natives of course 
find lodgings in the town. From this circumstance, I should have 
been obliged to remain during the day in the open air, had it not 
been for the civility of some old invalid sepoys, who offered me the 
guard-room close to the commandant’s house; I was here sheltered 
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from the heat of the mid-day sun, which, even at this season, is very 
oppressive. Having overtaken my five cavadi men and my servant, 
I was enabled to come at materials for writing, and I passed the day 
in penning two letters for England. 


At 5 o'clock in the afternoon I started, as the day before, on foot, 
and was followed by the palanquin. The scenery from Madras, as 
far as Arcot, may be comprised in a general description, as there is 
little variety. ‘This country is flat, and here and there are seen vil- 
Jages enveloped in tamarind groves, and surrounded by rice-fields, 
or the square pyramidal tower of the pagodas rising by the side of a 
stone tank, amidst palmyras and cocoa-nut trees. The intermediate 
space between the villages, and which forms the great mass of the 
land, is what may be called a heath, thickly covered with high 
bushes of various sorts, from which here and there spring a palmyra 
tree. Occasionally the road passes between avenues of aged banians, 
but these have been purposely planted to shade the traveller. I 
continued walking for several miles, and a very bright moon sup- 
plied the place of the light of day. The road to Chittoor, being a 
cross one, ran through fields and over broken ground, sometimes 
passing over plains, and sometimes between stony hills. The dis- 
tant prospects to the west of the ghauts, or mountain boundary which 
divides the table-land of Mysoor from the plains of the Carnatic, was 
exceedingly grand; and were it not that a lake was wanting in the 
fore-ground instead of a barren flat, somewhat resembled the first 
view of Winandamere in Cumberland. 


At about six miles from Arcot we passed into a village between 
lofty hedges of the cully, a shrub of the euphorbium kind, very 
common in this country, and whose ramifications resembling coral 
in form, being filled with a highly caustic milk, give this out on the 
slightest touch, and thus render it impassable without danger of its 
wounding. I heard a noise in some of the houses as of the clack- 
ing of a mill, and inquiring the cause, was told that the inhabitants 
were beating rice. As the cultivation of this grain, which forms the 
almost daily food of the inhabitants of Asia, is a subject worth 
touching on, I shall here say a few words respecting it. 


Two grand divisions are made in India of the produce of land, - 
namely, that which grows by the rains of heaven, and that which is 
watered artificially, or, in other words, dry and wet cultivation. The 
former comprehends all kinds of grain and pulse, excepting rice, 
and the latter the different kinds of rice. 


At Madras, the rice cultivation is distinguished into three kinds, 
according to the season of its growth—semba, car, and manicattoo. 
The semba is sown some weeks before the rains, very thick, in 
patches, which are surrounded by an embankment of earth, so as to 
retain the water three inches deep. By about January, when the 
lands are flooded with water, and the tanks are filled by the mon- 
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soon, the young rice has sprung up, forming a carpet of a beautiful 
tender green colour, and as thick as mustard and cress. It is now 
time to transplant it, and the fields, in which it is to be set, are 
covered with water, After being plucked up and parcelled into hand- 
fuls, each man or woman takes one in her left hand, and stooping 
down, plants the stalks into the ground one by one with the right. 
No particular pains are taken to place itin an upright position ; but this 
it soon attains. by its own nature ; it ripens in the course of three or 
four months, when it is cut with a sickle, and placed in a heap in the 
middle of the field. In the mean time, a space about twenty feet in 
diameter is prepared with cow-dung and clay, so as to form a hard 
floor : this is generally in the same field, and in the open air. ‘The rice- 
stalks being strewed on this, a number of oxen,* eight or ten, are 
turned upon it, and constantly driven round and round, by which 
means the corn is forced from the ear. These oxen, it may be re- 
marked, belong to different individuals, and their labour is paid by 
their being allowed to eat their fill of the straw, which they do whilst 
walking. The rice thus separated from the straw is ready for divi- 
sion, the officers of government being on the spot to take their 
share, and the cultivators theirs ; but as some time is consumed in 
the measurement, it is in the mean time placed in heaps. ‘To pre- 
vent robbery, these are piled up as high as the rice will stand, after 
which, flattened portions of sand, or ashes of cow-dung, are placed 
on the sides of the cone, and slightly imprinted with a wooden seal. 
When these are well laid, it is impossible to remove even a handful 
without breaking the seals. 

Rice is sold in the husk; in which state it is called paddy. To 
clear it from this, is the business of the women of the family, and it 
is thus performed : it is previously par-boiled with a small quantity 
of water for about an hour, and then placed on the ground in a heap, 
and beaten with a long wooden pestle tipped with iron. Two 
women are necessary to perform this operation secundum artem. 





* Herodotus relates of the ancient Egyptians, that they used swine for 
* the same purpose. ‘ These are, at the proper season, again let loose to 
shake the corn from the ear.’ 

Note of Larcher.—Plutarch, Eudoxus, and Pliny relate the same fact, 
Valenear does not hesitate to consider it as a fable invented by Herodotus, 
and the sagacious Wesseling seems to be of the same opinion. Gale, 
not thinking swine adapted to tread out the grain, has substituted oxen, 
because in Heyschius and Phavorinus, the word ws seems to signify an 
ox. Pococke, in speaking of modern Egypt, says, ‘ they spread out 
the corn when reaped, and an ox draws a machine about onit, which, 
together with the treading of the ox, separates the grain from the straw, 
and cuts the straw.’ Deuter.chap.xxv. verse 4.—‘Thou shalt not muzzle 
the ox when he treadeth out the corn,’—The Hottentots use horses for 
the above purpose. 
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They stand opposite each other, with the rice in the middle. One 
raises the pole with her left hand, and strikes it down with her right, 
quitting hold of it at the same time, so that it falls into her partner's 
left hand, who goes through the same exercise. ‘The heap, however, 
has a constant tendency to spread itself; and to remedy this, the 
beaters advance the left foot at every stroke, and throw the rice into 
the centre with their right, thus constantly performing an evolution 
round it. ‘This, like all other regular labour in India, is aecompa- 
nied with a song. It was this beating of rice to which my bearers 
alluded in accounting for the noise within the houses, but as the 
sound was too loud, I begged one of them to rap at the door of one 
of the huts, and inquire: on following him, I found myself in the 
midst of a paper manufactory. 

The people, it may be supposed, were not a little surprised at 
seeing a European enter their habitation, and that, too, late at 
night ; but when they found that I came not with hostile intentions, 
they became very communicative. As I am at present not well 
acquainted with the method of making paper in Europe, and there 
may be some variety in the Indian mode, I may be excused from 
relating the process as I found it performed. 

The cottage, which was about twenty-five feet long and ten wide, 
had a square hole at one end, five feet wide and as many deep ; at 
the other end there was a stone cistern in the floor, three feet wide and 
of the same depth. Along the beams above, lines of twine were passed, 
three or four inches apart from each other, and the walls were of 
mud, which were whitewashed and clean. The first step is to take old 
gunny bags, bought of horse-keepers and grain-sellers, and to chop 
them into small pieces upon a block of wood with an iron bill ; they 
are then thrown into the square hole first mentioned ; in the middle 
of this descends a perpendicular beam, which is fastened at its upper 


‘end to the end of a horizontal one ; about a foot from the hole 


are two blocks of wood, and these form the fulerum of the horizontal 
beam, which works by a peg run through it on two notches cut in 
these ; at the end of the horizontal beam are two men, who alter- 
nately press their weight on it, and release it, so that the perpendi- 
cular beam rises and falls with violence into the bottom of the pit ; 
here sits a boy, whose business is to feed the bruiser, by constantly 
pushing the pieces of gunny under the place where it falls. When 
the hemp is sufficiently pounded, it is taken to shallow square ponds, 
outside the house, and there kneaded and squeezed by hand, and 
macerated in lime-water, as well to destroy its texture, as to bleach 
it. The bruising, macerating, and kneading, is performed several 
times before it becomes sufficiently reduced to a pulp; thus prepared, 
it is mixed with water, and placed in the square cisterns at the other 
end of the room, being in a state of readiness to be formed into 
paper ; a wooden frame is now taken, about two feet square, and of 
a gridiron form, each bar of which is somewhat thinner than the little 
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finger ; over this is placed a square sieve, made of a very fine kind 
of reed or straw, little thicker than a large pin; these are placed 
parallel to each other, and tied together with thread ; each end of the 
sieve, which is purposely made long, is rolled up, and these rolls 
afford the opportunity of stretching it by placing two sticks across 
it; the frame, with the sieve over it, being adjusted, and the sticks 
being held down by the hands, the paper-maker squats down on his 
hams, stirs up the pulp in the cistern with a stick, and immersing the 
sieve in the cistern, and raising it again, shakes the substance which 
he has collected gently over it ; a sheet of paper is thus formed upon 
the sieve, which is then turned upside down, the paper being permit- 
ted to fall off upon half a cylinder of wood ; several sheets are dropped 
on this, one after another, and, notwithstanding they are wet, they do 
not stick to each other ; the paper is next dried a little, and then 
plastered against the wall. In this state it is daubed over with a pre+ 
paration of raw rice and water, ground together in a mortar of stone, 
with a pestle of the same material, until they form a smooth, thick, 
white liquid, like cream ; after this sizing, the paper is well dried by 
hanging it on the lines near the roof of the house; when entirely 
free from moisture, it is glazed by rubbing it with a piece of polished 
quartz, and the edges being cut, it is folded into sheets, and packed 
in parcels of twelve sheets each, of which the price on the spot is twa 
fanams, or about fivepence. 


After this visit to the paper manufactory, I stepped into my palan- 
quin, and slept until the morning.* 





RESIGNATION. 


Wnuew, bright with joy, with ardour warm, 
Thy animated features beam, 

What change could add a single charm ? 
Couldst thou more sweet, more lovely seem ? 


Yes! more bewitching was thy smile 
When anguish dimmed thy half-closed eye, 
While thou, so all-resign’d the while, 
Seemdst almost charm’d with agony. 


Let others laugh, devoid of woe, _ 

And fire with joy where pleasures reign, 

’T is thy peculiar sweetness, fair ! 

To feel content when rack’d with pain. B. G. B. 





* The continuation of this journey will be given in regular series, 
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We have under our inspection a manuscript, the publication of 
which cannot fail to excite great interest. The author, M. 
Paléologus, born in Constantinople, of a Greek family, and having 
passed all his youth in Turkey, has conceived the idea of delineating, 
in a series of dialogues, an exact portrait of Ottoman manners, 
These little scenes have no sort of pretension to dramatic effect : 
they are conversations solely intended to represent forcibly, and thus 
bring into action a number of details, which a simple recital would 
leave vague and unperceived in the back-ground. Often even a few 
words of dialogue are sufficient to render intelligible what a long 
exposition could only imperfectly delineate. Such is the scene of 
the reception of Christian ambassadors, and that of the judgment 
at the tribunal. Among these dialogues, in which the style and 
subject are exceedingly various, we have made choice of the follow- 
ing, in order to give our readers a specimen of the work. Although 
the author is a Greek, yet he flatters himself that he has behaved 
towards his enemies with the strictest impartiality; and already 
several persons, who have visited Turkey, have assured him that 
there is no exaggeration in his picture. 


To assist the reader in the more clear understanding of his terms, 
as well as subjects, M. Paléologus appends to his text copious notes 
and justificatory documents. Want of space, however, will permit 
us only to advert to those which are indispensable to the understand- 
ing of the dialogue : 


Dialogue between a Dervish (an asker of alms), an Imam (the priest 
of a mosque), and Mustapha, a young Turk. 


Musrarna.—When is the festival of Beyram ?t 

Tue Imam.—In eight days: twenty have already elapsed since 
the new moon. 

Mustarua.—lI confess to you that this Ramadant begins to tire 
me exceedingly: the days of fasting appear so long. I wait for the 
sun setting with as much impatience as for the coming of the Great 
Prophet ; and as soon as I have beheld its last rays hidden behind 
the mountains, I place myself at table, never to leave it until the 
morning begins to dawn. 

Tae Dervisu.—And do you continue to eat all this time ? 





* From a French Journal—Le Globe. 
.  % The Easter devotions of the Mohammedans. 


¢ The Turkish Lent: it lasts one lunar month. During this month, 
the Koran, according to Mahomet, descended from heaven. 
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Musrapua.—No, I do not eat constantly ; but I console myself for 
the fasting of the day by never turning my eyes away from those 
dishes of which I must be deprived again for thirteen hours.* 

Imam.—Undoubtedly, it is a little tiresome to be obliged to fast 
from morning till night, but— 


Musrapna.—lIf at least one might drink : if one could, during the 
great heat of the season, moisten one’s lips with a drop of water, 
that would be some alleviation. 


Imam.—The rules of our religion forbid it. You must obey with- 
out murmuring. 


Musrarua.—lIt is above all the being deprived of my pipe, which 
kills me. 


Dervisu.—So much the better. A good Musulman fought, 
during these holidays, to abstain from every thing which can give 
him the least pleasure. 

Musrarna.—Neither to be able to smoke, nor even to take a 
pinch of snuff ; it is really very hard. 

Dervisu.—Whosoever believes in the Prophet ought, during this 
moon, not only to deprive himself of all that can flatter the senses, 
but also from laughing, joking, and even from speaking more of his 
affairs than he can help. 

Mustarna.—lIt is very well to say so, Deryish; but who can 
observe all the rules so rigorously? There is not one man in a 
thousand who can endure such a fast. 


Dervisu.—So much the worse, Mustapha: so much the worse, 
my child. — 

Musvrarna.—I know that you Dervishes,and even the Imams, are 
capable of faithfully observing these severe laws ; but it is because 
you have nothing else to do. You can remain the whole day in bed ; 
and when one is in bed, one neither thinks of eating, smoking, or 
conversing. It is not the same with us, who have our occupations 
to perform, and who run about the whole day. Not only can we 
not submit ourselves to all the rigours of the fast, but there are even 
in the remainder of the year a great number of practices to which 
it is impossible for us to conform. For instance, every good be- 
liever ought to go five times a day to the jaami ; t and yet, notwith- 
standing this, you never see much company there. The generality if 
are content to perform their ablutions at home, when they hear the hi 
crier announce the hour of prayer; and how many again are there aes 
who are obliged even to dispense with this duty ? 














* The Ramadan sometimes falls in the summer season, and then the rs | 
law, which prescribes fasting from the rising of the sun to its setting, is an i 
much more difficult to fulfil. + Mosque. 
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Imam.—lIs it then much to pray five times a day? The will of 
God originally was that we should pray fifty times, and it is only at 
the solicitation of the Great Prophet that this number has been re- 
duced to five. ‘The more we pray, the more agreeable it is to God 
and his Prophet. 

Musrapus.—Undoubtedly : but you must never load an ass with 
more than he can carry.—Five times ! 'tis a trifle for one who is re- 
ligious : but ’tis a great deal too much for people who have business. 
If at the moment when the muezzin* shouts from the top of the 
minaret, a merchant is on the point of concluding a bargain, must 
he risk losing his customer, to run to prayers? and ought the 
waterman who plies on the canal, to leave his oars and his skiff ? 
Ought the street-porter, who walks bending under the weight of his 
bundle, to fling it on the ground, in order to run to the mosque ? 

Imam.—Under the circumstances of which you speak, they can 
pray where they are, provided that the four conditions should be 
fulfilled, and that the prayers should be at the prescribed time. 

Dervisu.—Bui the prayer once began, young man, how the earth 
trembles under thy feet! how the thunder bursts over thy head ! 
how the enemy makes his naked sword glisten before thy eyes! You 
ought not to stir from the spot till you have finished. 

imam.—Above all, never let sordid interest cause you to infringe 
this sacred law. 

Musrapna.—One must gain a livelihood. 

Dervisu.—We should, before all things, accomplish our religious 
duties, and save ourselves from the curse of the Prophet. 

Musrarna.—But then a man is reduced to die of hunger, or to 
rob others for a living. 

Dervisu.—God who has created us, will not let us want. Do as 
we Dervishes do—we never think on the morrow, and yet we live 
on, notwithstanding, 

Musrapna.—Yes, you live by begging ; but confess that if all the 
world did as you do, you would run the risk of starving. 

Dervisu.—Man can always subsist upon herbs, fruits, and water. 
God is great, 

Musrarna.—Without doubt. But such a frugal meal only suits 
you bachelors: if you had children, could they be nourished with 
grass ? 

Dervisu.—And why not? Do not the brute animals so live ? 
and, notwithstanding, their young still thrive, and their species have 
been preserved and multiplied since the creation of the world. Do 
you think that men are more necessary on earth than brute animals ? 
Their multiplication is only fatal, for since they have become so numer- 





* Crier. 
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ous, they offend their Creator every moment. If there were not some 
good believers, like ourselves, the world would have been destroyed 
long ago: it is our prayers alone that preserve it. I do not speak 
to thee of the Yaoors,* whom God never regards, and whose ex- 
istence is indifferent to him. My words apply to our own nation, 
which was created to be sole and supreme on the earth, but which is 
now so polluted by our sins, that God and his Prophet appear no 
longer to look upon us. 

Imam.—Alas ! that is why our empire falls into decay from day 
to day! That is why we are no longer respected, either by the Krals T 
or the Christian people, as our ancestors were. We are now the 
sport of these unbelievers : they do what they will with us. 

Musrapua.—With regard to me, you are deceived, Imam : they 
do not do what they please with me; I despise them—these dogs ! 

Imam.—Without being aware of it, my child, you allow yourself to 
be led by them as well as others. Do you not observe that they are 
the cause of our abolishing every day some of our ancient customs, 
some of our laws made sacred by so many ages, and established by 
so many victories. The abominable customs of other nations are 
being introduced among us by degrees, one knows not how. Every 
thing is changed in Turkey. Already they meddle with our juris- 
prudence. We must account to them for the way in which we treat 
our rayas :{ they are trying to reform our militia ; and probably you 
will soon see them driving us away from our possessions altogether, 

Dervisu.—lIf it is so written, we can do nothing to avert it, May 
the will of the Prophet be accomplished ! 

Musrarna.—But why do our ministers allow them to proceed 
thus? 

Imam.—Our ministers! they are so vile and so cowardly, that 
they even pay court to the envoys of those infidels ; they flatter them, 
they fawn upon them, they go to their houses, they even say that 
they carry their baseness so far as to be seen eating and drinking at 
their tables! 

Derviss.—All these eelchee § are only spies upon our actions : 
why do they suffer them to live in the capital? why do they not send 
them to the Isles of Princes? 

Musrarua.—lI would rather send them to Sheitan; all to Sheitan 
(Satan). 

Imam.—If we were to be delivered from them, we should not be 
saved nevertheless. Undoubtedly our misfortunes have sprung from 





* Infidels, the epithet which the Turks give to all Christians. 

+ Christian i 

t Subjects who are not Musulmans, i. e. Greeks, Jews, Armenians, &c, 
§ Ambassadors. 
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the vices of our ministers; and ‘the fish always become putrid first 
at the head;’ but now that is done, the corruption has extended to the 
people ; all the commandments of the great Prophet are trampled 
under foot. We now see the Osmanlis* play at the game of hazard. 
Not only are prayers and fasts neglected, but they are so bold as to 
abstain no longer from the liquors and viands forbidden so severely 
by Mahomet. In short, will you believe it ? I have seen pork eaten! 

Musrarua.—But tell me, I beseech you, you who are so learned, 
why the flesh of pork is forbidden to us? Can it be true, as lam 
told, that formerly this animal discovered some leathern bottles full 
of water, which the Prophet had caused to be secretly interred, in 
order to produce a miracle in the midst of the desert; and that since, 
in order to punish this poor beast, its whole race has been cursed, and 
its flesh forbidden to be eaten? 

Dervisu.—What blasphemy ! 

Imam.—Young man, what infernal spirit made thee make that 
impious recital. Had the great Prophet need of such help to perform 
miracles ?—he who was accompanied by millions of legions of angels 
every time that he went to exterminate the Jews and idolators ?—he 
who has nourished a whole city with a basket of dates? 

Dervisu.—The hog is an impure, unclean and grovelling animal, 
and for this reason we are forbidden to eat its flesh. But even if 
this motive did not exist, must we reason upon the will of our Mas- 
ter ? No, my child, we must believe without examining : that is the 
true principle of our religion ; that is the rule of every good be- 
liever. Let the impious and the faithless only argue upon the will 
of the Divinity. 

Mustapua.—Pardon me, Ba-ba-lou, + I have only repeated what I 
have heard others say. ; 

Dervisu.—We forgive you, because you are young and inex- 
perienced. Imam, pray to the Prophet to obtain his pardon. 

Imam.— Forgive, oh, saint of all saints! forgive this child, and 
all those like him. They know not what they say ; perhaps they will 
one day return to the true road of holiness !’ (To Mustapha,) you 
see, young man, how easy it is to fall into the snares of these infidels : 
behold how their stories corrupt and pervert every day some true 
believers. In the capital, we yet see a certain respect retained for 
old customs ; but go into the provinces, and you will see their houses 
painted; you will see golden embroidery on their bodies, large 
clothes, composed of red and even green { stuffs; in a word, every 





* It is thus that the Turks call each other: all the various names given 
to them in Europe are considered by them as injurious. 
+ Plural of Baba, father. 
t The sumptuary laws of the Turks oblige the rajas to use only dark 
colours as well for their clothes as their houses. As for the green colour 
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species of luxury. Allis permitted, provided they give money to the 
Agas (Governors). 

Dervisu.—Money now is the chief god. It is preferred to the 
paradise of another world. 

Imam.—Give a hundred purses to a Pasha, or to the Vizier himself, 
and you will obtain permission to rebuild a church ; give them only 
a third of this sum, they will allow you to establish a Christian 
school ; thus the half of our empire will soon be peopled with in- 
fidels. 

Musrapna.—I have heard that they have just translated into our 
language several books written by the Franks. 

Imam.—Ah! these wicked books, that is the cruellest plague 
which the Prophet has caused to be cast upon us as a punishment for 
our sins. 

Dervisu.—May the worms gnaw, may the mice eat, and may 
the fire consume these odious papers ! 

Imam.—Happily the people cannot read ; for if the poison con- 
tained in these execrable books had come to be spread about, the 
universal catastrophe of the Ottoman empire would have been al- 
ready seen. 

Musrapua.—Have you read any of these books ? 

Imam.—God preserve me from them! and be well aware of even 
touching them! If any of them fall into your hands, the best use 
which you can make of them, is to toss them instantly into the fire, 
Had I been rich I would have bought them all to burn, and by 
doing that I should have saved millions of souls. 

Musrarua.—But | have been assured that all these books are not 
worthy of such treatment. Undoubtedly there are some of them 
very bad, such as those which contain the history of the country of 
the Franks, of their customs, of their habits ; those I am of opinion 
should be destroyed without mercy ; but they say that there are others 
which are not so bad. 

Imam.—They are all bad. 

Dervisu.—How can they fail to be abominable, since they come 
from the country of the Franks? Was there any good thing ever 
heard of, that came from there ? 

Musrarua.—But those which treat of the art of war? 

Imam.—Well, do you believe that if these infidels knew any secrets 
in the manner of making war, they would reveal it to us? The 
perfidious wretches would rather teach us the contrary, to make us 





it is prohibited even to the Turks, if they are not Emirs ; even these can 
only wear it on the head; they owe this privilege to their being descend- 
ants of the Prophet Mahomet’s daughter. 
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fall into their snares. Our fathers, who were so redoubtable, and so 
powerful in war, had they occasion to read the books of the Franks? 

Mvusrarna.—But tell me what harm can those books do, which 
teach us to count, to calculate, and measure ?* 

Imam.—We know these things perfectly well already. 

Dervisu.—Do not our merchants calculate amazingly well with 
their rosaries ? 

Imam.—We have no occasion for the Franks, either for that or 
for anything else. We want nothing from them, absolutely nothing. 

Musrarua.—Well, they say notwithstanding, that these books 
are going to be increased here considerably, not as heretofore by 
copies written by the hand, but by means of a machine of which I 
forget the name. 

Dervisu.—He means probably Tue Press ! 

Imam.—Yes ! it is that cursed engine for printing! It is already 
some years since it was introduced here, and it is that which has 
occasioned the ruin of our unfortunate country ! 

Mustapua.—But we can by this machine multiply also our good 
books. 

Imam.—My child! our sacred writings ought to have no familia- 
rity with this infernal engine. I know, indeed, that already they have 
had the impiety to cause copies to be made by it. But true believers 
ought to read only manuscripts. When God sent by his arch- 
angel the Koran to his great Prophet, ordering it to be spread 
among all nations, would he not have told him to have it printed if 
he had thought that this had been a good thing? Do not deceive 
yourself, young man ; all that is not written in the Koran, all that is 
not commanded by the Prophet, and all that our ancestors did not 
know, or had not made use of, is bad, pernicious, erecrable, and 
should be banished from this empire! Obey this principle, and not 
only will you be happy in this world, but you will also enjoy all the 
pleasures which the Prophet has prepared for his beloved people in 
the world to come. 


To SUSANNA. 


Sucu mild intelligence, such sweetness beam, 
Under its deep-fringed lid from that blue eye 
Some Heav’n-sped sylph of purity doth seem 
Around thy face to shed benignity ; 
Noble as gentle, may thy spotless mind 
No frowns of fortune or affection find, 
Artless and faultless model of thy kind! 


























On THE MAL-ORGANIZATION OF THE MepicaL Proression, AND 
oF THE Necessity oF A Mepicat Rerorm. 


Tuar the state of the Medical Profession in the British dominions 
is not only fundamentally wrong, but in many respects the very 
reverse of what it ought to be, and consequently that it stands in 
need of an immediate and thorough reformation, will not be for a 
moment doubted by any one who closely attends to the occurrences 
that are daily passing, in regard to this department. The present 
active proceedings of the different bodies, or branches, into which 
the profession is divided, are sufficiently in evidence that they are 
themselves by no means contented with their lot. The Surgeons 
have already approached the legislature with prayers in support of 
their particular interests ; and it is reasonable to presume that the 
other branches will not be slow to follow their example. The inde- 
pendent Physicians especially, who form no part of the body which 
has long exercised exclusive privileges in that branch of physic, are 
with reason highly dissatisfied, and have entered into an able and 
succinct detail of their own grievances, and those of the public, in a 
manifesto, or circular, recently issued to their brethren, purporting 
to be that of a private Association of Medical Graduates, determined 
to stand solely upon the rights of their university diplomas. Those 
grievances are circumstantially and dispassionately detailed in a larger 
work, published by the same persons, of which the propositions 
subjoined to the circular profess to be the substance, thrown into the 
form of distinct resolutions. We shall first present this document, 
as a text, to the reader ; and afterwards comment upon those parts 
of it which appear to us to stand the most in need of illustration, 
availing ourselves at the same time of the information, not unfre- 
quently curious and interesting, which is to be found in such abund- 
ance in the larger work. 


‘TO PHYSICIANS, 


* A private Association of Physicians in the metropolis has been occu- 
pied more than a year in maturing a plan for improving the state of the 
medical profession, upon principles founded on the broad basis of public 
utility. The now offer it for the approbation and support of the great 
body of the faculty throughout the British dominions, as well as of the 
community at large. 

* That in which they are engaged is entirely a common cause, in which 
all are equally interested. The individuals, who now address their 
brethren, will therefore not make any personal applications : nor will 
they even avow themselves, until a number of the faculty, in town and 
country, sufficient to form a highly respectable and efficient body, shal] 
have signified their intention of co-operating with them. In raising, 
not unworthily they trust, the standard of professional improvement, 
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and indicating a safe rallying point for unprotected Physicians, they have 
rendered the labours of those who may now join them comparatively easy. 

It being particularly desirable, at the commencement of. an under- 
taking of this magnitude and importance, to ascertain the sentiments of 
the faculty, it is earnestly requested that, on receiving a copy of this 
circular, they will communicate their opinion upon it, either directly, 
or through some other Physicians. They will please, in order to save 
the postage of many letters, to transmit their communivations in franks, 
or otherwise free of expense, addressed to the Secretary of the Faculty 
of Physic in London, and to the care of Messrs. Longman and Co., book- 
sellers, Paternoster-row. Each Physician, receiving a copy of this 
circular, is requested to communicate it to others; and afterwards to 
favour the Association with their collective sentiments. Such as do not 
receive copies will impute the omission, in the absence of a list of, the 
faculty, to ignorance of their address, In order that such omissiors 
may be supplied, information respecting the names of doctors in physic, 
resident in their own or the neighbouring towns, is requested to be 
transmitted in the answers tewricns | by Physicians receiving this circular. 
Suggestions of all kinds will be favourably received and attentively 
considered. This Association have only further to add, that, since the 
Surgeons and general practitioners have respectively formed unions, 
have already presented petitions to the Legislature, and are proceeding 
to adopt other measures, in support of their particular interests ; unless 
the Physicians also form a similar union, in support of their own rights 
and those of the public, bad as things now are with this higher branch 
of the medical profession, it is very far from being improbable that 
they may still become much worse. 


‘Tue Facutty or Puysic 1x Lonpon. 


* A few Physicians, who had long observed with regret the detriment 
to the public, and the debasement to the medical profession, occasioned 
by the artificial, forced, discordant, disproportionate, and fluctuating 
state, into which its different branches Rad fallen, did, on the 27th of 
July, 1825, constitute themselves into the nucleus of a perers Asso- 
ciation, for the purpose of ascertaining, promulgating, and endeavouring 
to establish such an organization of that profession, as is calculated, by 
emulation and competition, to bring into activity the greatest sum of 
talent, knowledge and integrity ; and thereby to insure to the commu- 
nity, in the highest attainable degree, the preservation of health, and 
the prolongation of life, as well as to the members of the profession 
themselves the greatest sum of stability and respectability, of which 
their condition is susceptible. 

‘ At various meetings subsequently held, in pursuance of their object, 
they agreed upon the following principles and rules : 


‘PRINCIPLES OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


‘In the organization of the different branches of the medical pro- 
fession, the main object of consideration, as in all other departments, 
ought to be the good of the community ; by consulting which, also, the 
respectability of their own members will be best insured. 

‘From the almost fortuitous manner in which laws and institutions 
have for the most part arisen, and the little share which the public voice 
has generally had in framing them, in those periods of comparative igno- 
rance in which they originated, ite has necessarily happened that they 
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have been much more calculated for the convenience and aggrandize- 
ment of the members of the professions concerned, or their separate 
branches, than for the benefit of society at large. These observations 
hold good of the different branches of the medical profession more than 
of any other; and of that profession, in the British dominions, more 
than in any other nation. 


‘ It is essential to the objects in view, that there should be no limi- 
tation to the number of any of the branches of the medical profession, 
excepting what is imposed by the demand ; that there should exist com- 
plete emulation and unrestrained competition among their members ; 
that the public should have a free choice of their medical attendants ; 
that the tests of fitness should be proper and uniform ; that examination 
should be conducted upon determinate principles, and not by bodies 
having an interest in the issue ; and that universities should be regulated 
with a view to a correct and efficient medical discipline and instruction. 

* It is an obvious deduction from the clearest principles of our com- 
mon nature, that those members of any profession, who benefit by its 
mal-organization, will not only not aid im, or consent to, but will on the 
contrary, by every means in their power, oppose the improvements, 
which would deprive them of their exclusive privileges : and it follows 
as a corollary from this proposition, that the representations of parties 
interested in the perpetuation of existing abuses in this profession should 
be listened to with distrust. 


‘ That medical constitution best adapted to maintain the welfare of 
the community, and the respectability of the profession, we think can 
best be obtained by free and frequent discussion, by a union of persons, 
who, from talents and education, are competent to a thorough investi- 
gation of the subject, and, from their position in society, have no in- 
terest in perpetuating delusion or abuse. In the words of Addison : 
‘ An honest party of men, acting with unanimity, are of infinitely 
greater consequence than the same party aiming at the same end by 
different views.’ There cannot be a doubt that an extended and nume- 
rous union of Physicians, affiliated throughout the cities and counties of 
the British dominions, would speedily be able to produce conviction in 
the public mind, in the islature, and in the Ministers of the Crown, 
of the utility and necessity of remodelling, upon correct si ne the 
various branches of the medical profession in the United Kingdom. 
An Association of the Graduates of Universities, too, it is obvious, can 
in the mean time establish and maintain themselves in the independent 
and honourable exercise of their profession, in virtue of the rights con- 
ferred by their diplomas, and in opposition to the usurped authority of 
medical incorporations, and every other species of undue interference. 
For although it is true that, against such usurpations and interference, 
every doctor of physic may, to a certain degree, singly maintain his 
individual rights, it is only by union on an extended seale, that the 
members of the faculty can permanently obtain complete security and 
protection. 

* Runes. 


‘ All Graduates in medicine practising as Physicians are eligible, in 
virtue of their diplomas, to become members of ‘‘ The Faculty of Physic 
in London,” without distinction of university or country. The pro- 
ceedings of this Association, it is proper here to state, are intended to be 
wholly prospective, 
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* The diploma of the candidate for admission into the Faculty of Phy- 
sie in London being verified and registered in the office of the Associ- 
ation, upon subscribing to their principles, he is of course entitled to 
be enrolled as a member. 

* When any question arises rendering eligibility or the exceptions 
doubtful, or in any other case of difficulty, the doubts to be resolved 
by the ballot, at the next subsequent meeting, or any more convenient 
time. 

* Members in the country to be at liberty to vote by proxy. 

© Other rules to be enacted as the occurrences arise, which may seem 
to call for them ; holding always in view the maxim, that the principal 
security and ornament of an Association, founded on just principles, 
consist in the absence of all unnecessary restrictions. 

‘ Inthe course of the proceedings and discussions which have taken 
plese. it became evident that some more efficient means than had yet 

een contemplated, of informing the faculty and the public, respecting 
the nature and extent of the mal-organization of the different branches 
of the medical profession, were indispensable to the success of the object 
in view within a reasonable period, The task of investigating the actual 
state of these different branches, but more especially of that of physic, 
as well as the causes and consequences of their palpable mal-organiza- 
tion, was therefore deputed to a portion of the associates: and the 
results of their labours haye since been published by Messrs. Longman 
and Co., ina work entitled ‘“ An Exposition of the State of the Medical 
Profession in the British Dominions, and of the Injurious Effects of the 
Monopoly by Usurpation of the Royal College of Physicians in London.” 
To that work reference may be made, as illustrative of the principles 
and views of the Association. But, inthe mean time, it has been thought 
right to give in the present circular its principal heads, under the form 
of renbbetions, in order that no person who joins them, may be able to 
allege that any of the principles of the associates have been either mis- 
represented or concealed, and that all who read them may be led to 
a due sense of the utility and necessity of a thorough medical refor- 
mation : 

*Resolved—‘ 1. That, in London, there are 174 Physicians, being, on 
a population of 1,200,000, one to 7000 inhabitants; whilst, in Paris 
there are 600, being, on a population of 800,000, one to 1300 inhabi- 
tants. Consequently, in London, the ratio of the Physicians to the popu- 
lation is to that of Paris but as one to five. 

* 2. That, in London, there are 1000 Surgeons, or one to 1200 in- 
habitants; whilst, in Paris, there are only 128, or one to 6000 inhabitants ; 
the proportion in London being to that in Paris as five to one. 

* 3. That, in London, there are 2000 practising Apothecaries, or one 
to 600 inhabitants; whilst, in Paris, there are ony 180 dispensing Apo- 
thecaries or Pharmaciens, or one to 4450 inhabitants; the proportion 
in London being to that in Paris as seven to one. 

‘ 4. That, in London, there are besides upwards of 300 Chemists and 
Druggists (the dispensing Apothecaries or Pharmaciens of other coun- 
tries), being in greater proportion than that class in Paris, and quite 
sufficient, under a good organization, to supply all the inhabitants with 

s. This branch has, in this country, under the prevailing system, 
been called into existence by the wants of the people, within the last 
half century. 
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* 5. That, in London, the Physicians are to the Surgeons as one to six ; 
to the Apothecaries, as one to twelve ; to the Chemists and Druggists, as 
one to two ; to all of them united, as one to twenty; whilst, in Paris, the 
Physicians are to the Surgeons as five to one; to the Pharmaciens, as 
three to one; to both united, as two to one; the ratio which the Phy- 
sicians in London bear to all the other branches of the medical pro- 
fession, being to that in Paris as one to forty ! 

* 6. That since in Paris no undue restrictions exist, in respect to the 
different branches of the medical profession; and since their relative 
proportions to each other, and to the population, are similar to those 
which obtain in other cities, where no Sauk restrictions prevail, it is to 
be presumed that these proportions are the result of the necessary adap- 
tation, under freedom from undue restraint, of the supply to the demand. 

* 7. That since there cannot naturally be, in any state of society, such 
a relative demand for medical, surgical, and pharmaceutical aid, as is 
indicated by the existing relative proportions of the different branches of 
the siiédidad puofbebadol in London ; and since similar relative proportions 
do not obtain in cities where no undue restrictions exist, it follows that 
the artificial, forced, discordant, disproportionate, and fluctuating state of 
the different branches of the medical profession in London, is mainly the 
result of the monopolies which relate to these branches. 

* 8. That the healthy state of the different branches of the medical 
profession in Paris, and throughout France generally, being admitted to 
depend upon the due adaptation of the supply to the demand, and their 
whale state in London, and throughout England generally, to depend 


— restrictions which prevent that due adaptation; and the ratio, 


which, under these circumstances, the Physicians in London bear to the 
other branches of the medical profession, being, relatively to Paris, as 
one to forty ; it follows,—the wants of the inhabitants of these cities, in 
respect to the aid of these different branches, being supposed to be equal, 
—that the excess of the other branches over that of the Physicians in 
London, is as FORTY TO ONE! 

‘ 9. That, according to the proportions which exist in Paris, there 
should be in London, 900 Physicians, 170 Surgeons, and 240 dispensing 
Apothecaries ; in all, 1310, or one té 900 inhabitants : whereas the actual 
numbers are, 175 Physicians, 1000 Surgeons, 2000 practising Apothe- 
caries or General Practitioners, and 300 dispensing see or 
Chemists and Druggists; in all, 3475, or one to 345 inhabitants. Con- 
sequently, the expenses incidental to sickness are nearly three times as 
great in London as in Paris. 

‘ 10. That the Royal College of Physicians in London were instituted 
for the purposes of “ preventing improper persons from practising physic, 
ay pe ad practice, and suppressing empiricism ;” and that, to ena- 

le them to carry these objects into effect, they were invested with the 
powers of prosecuting, fining, imprisoning, and interdicting offenders. 

* 11. That, in addition to the powers with which they were legally 
invested, they have usurped others, of which the following are some of 
the principal: 1. The re-examination of Graduates in Physic; 2. The 
limitation of the number of Physicians, and consequently of Medical 
Students in the Universities; 3. Their division into different ranks ; 
4. The establishment of a higher rank in favour of the Graduates of 
certain Universities, in which inferior medical instruction prevails ; and, 
by an unparalleled inconsistency, the degradation to a lower rank of the 
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Graduates of other Universities, in which medical instruction exists of a 
superior kind ; and 5, by the prohibition under a considerable penalty 
to meet in consultation with Doctors in Physic who are not of their 
body, although they do not hesitate to attend with Surgeons and Apo- 
thecaries. 

‘ 12. That the re-examination of Graduates of Universities, by a 
private College, whose rights as Physicians are derived from their Uni- 
versity diplomas ; who are consequently no higher in rank than those 
whom they examine ; who cannot even confer the title of Doctor in 
Physic, (in 1704, there were in their list ten licentiates who had no such 
title,) and who have even a direct personal interest in the issue, is, 
besides being an usurpation, wholly preposterous. 

‘13. That the division of admitted Physicians into distinct ranks, 
which was at first entirely arbitrary, was in 1752 made to apply to parti- 
cular Universities, the fellowship being restricted to the Graduates of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and the licentiates, notwithstanding the parity 
of rights expressly secured to the Universities by the articles of union, 
taken principally from those of Scotland. 

‘14, That, during the seventeenth century, the Surgeons and Apothe- 
caries had become so numerous, the Physicians remaining nearly station- 
ary, that it became impossible to restrain them from practising physic ; 
and that they subsequently, under a change of circumstances, and by 
virtue of particular charters, formally acquired that privilege, whilst the 
College continued to prosecute physicians, not of their body, for a similar 
exercise of their profession. 

‘15. That, in France and other countries, whilst the Physician and 
Surgeon observe some decency and reserve in theif encroachments upon 
each other’s provinces, the Pharmacien or Dispensing Apothecary does 
not encroach upon that of either. In Britain alone is the practising Apo- 
thecary, Surgeon-Apothecary, or general-practitioner known. 

‘16. That he who exclusively devotes his attention to the practice of 
physic, must, capacity being equal, be the most skilled in that parti- 
cular branch ; and that he who depends for remuneration upon advice, 
-has less powerful inducements to deviate from duty to his patients, than 
he who depends for remuneration upon the quantity of drugs which he 
furnishes. Consequently, as in this country nine-tenths of the practice of 
physic are in the hands of persons who depend for remuneration upon 
the quantity of drugs which they supply, and their interests being thus 
perpetually kept at variance with their duties, the organization of 
the different branches of the medical profession in foreign countries is 
far preferable to that which obtains in Britain, 

‘17. That the effects, upon the interests of the public, of the mal- 
organization of the medical profession in Britain, are, to prevent their 
having a free choice of their physicians; to substitute surgical or phar- 
maceutical for medical aid of an appropriate kind; and greatly to 
enhance the expenses incidental to dele. 

* 18. That the effects upon the different branches of the medical pro- 
fession, of the artificial, forced, discordant, disproportionate, and flue- 
tuating state, into which they have been thrown by the causes mentioned, 
are injurious to all of them in a much higher degree than can readily be 
conceived, 


19. That Physicians who are not of the College in London, are pre- 
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cluded in England, when their professional character is libelled, from 
legal redress. Upon crossing the Tweed or the Channel, to prescribe 
for a patient, the eminent professors of Scotland and Ireland may be 
calumniated with impunity. 

* 20. That, whilst in England, Members of the Coliege of Physicians 
in London, of the Colleges of Surgeons in London, Dublin, and Edin- 
burgh, and of the Society of Apothecaries in London, are, by the New 
Jury Act, exempted from serving on Juries, there is no such exemption 
in favour of Doctors of Physic, not of the London College, even the 
Members of the Irish and Scotch Colleges of Physicians. They are also 
liable, in England, to be balloted for the militia, and to perform other 
obligations, from which the aforesaid persons are exempt. 

‘21. That until the different branches of the medical profession be 
legally regulated anew, upon unquestionable principles of public utility, 
it shall be a main object of the Association of the Faculty of Physic in 
London, by means of a general confederation of the independent Phy- 
sicians, wherever they may reside, to afford support and protection to all 
Doctors of Physic, whether practising in town or elsewhere, who shall 
become members of their body, against the numerous civil degradations 
to which they are liable, as well as the usurpations of the College of 
Physicians in London. 

* 22. That the public at large, the members of the Legislature, and the 
Ministers of the Crown, are earnestly solicited to take this highly in- 
teresting subject into their early consideration, in order that efficient 
remedies may be applied to the very serious grievances complained of, 
and the disgrace wiped away of being, in respect to our laws in this de- 
partment, centuries behind other civilized nations. 

‘ 23. That petitions to the Legislature, and representations to the Mi- 
nisters of the Crown, founded upon these resolutions, with such additions 
and alterations as may be judged necessary, be presented at the earliest 
practicable periods that may be found expedient, with a view to ulterior 
proceedings for the accomplishment of their object.’ 


By the foregoing propositions, we perceive that very extraordinary 
and probably singular anomalies characterise the medical profession 
in this country, both in respect to the relative proportions of its 
several branches to each other, and to the same branches in other 
nations. But it requires a close examination to discover the manner 
in which these anomalies affect society at large, and the medical pro- 
fession in particular, as well as to trace the causes by which they 
have been produced, and to indicate the means by which they are 
to be removed. This examination has been the province of a larger 
work, to which we have adverted, and the task appears to have been 
executed with fidelity and discrimination. The inversion of the 
natural proportions of the branches of the Physician and Surgeon, 
together with the dispensing of medicines by the Apothecary, or 
general practitioner, have been satisfactorily shown to have proved 
highly injurious to the interests of the public, by rendering the ex- 
penses incidental to sickness three times as great in England as it 
is inFrance. In London, 345 inhabitants have to maintain a medi- 
cal man, whilst in Paris the expense is divided among 900. Suppose 
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the income of the 3475 medical men, computed to exercise the pro- 
fession in London, to average 1000/. each, their whole income would 
be 3,475,0001., of which two-thirds are 2,316,6681., being the annual 
tax to which the inhabitants of London are subjected in consequence 
of the mal-organization of the medical profession. 


The most fertile source of mischief is in the privilege of prescrib- 
ing, as well as of dispensing, being in the hands of the Apothecary, 
by which not only the expense is necessarily greater, but the patient 
necessarily kept longer on hand, than would happen under a proper 
organization of the profession. We do not here mean to raise any 
moral objection to the conduct of the Apothecary : the fault is in his 
calling ; nor do we intend any invidious comparison between his 
presumed competency and that of the Physician for medical pre- 
scription : we shall even suppose them to be equally qualified ; and 
the truth is, that many Apothecaries in London are, both from edu- 
cation and experience, entitled to be considered as possessing the 
very highest degree of medical competency. 


‘The only question that concerns us here,’ say the authors of the 
Exposition, ‘ is, whether the person who depends for the recompense of 
his labour upon giving advice, or he who depends upon giving medicines, 
has the most interest or inducement, competency being equal, to pre- 
scribe solely for the benefit of the patient? Tf the former, then no doubt 
can exist of society being injured by the practice of medicine being in 
the hands of the surgeon and apothecary, instead of the physician. It 
cannot, indeed, admit of a question, that those who depend for the 
recompense of their labour on the quantity of medicines which they dis- 
pense, have a strong inducement for sending more drugs to the patient 
than his situation requires, or that their interest is placed in direct oppo- 
sition to their duty. Accordingly we hear of spatinanaient bills in Lon- 
don being send. in the course of a few months, to one, two, or even 
three hundred pounds, probably thrice as much as would be suflicient to 
remunerate the physician, even at the present high rate of fees, during 
the necessary periods of attendance, under the same periods of illnesses. 
The case is farther aggravated when it happens to poor or middling 
families to have their bills gradually or unexpectedly swelled out to a 
large amount, which they are perhaps unable to pay, and for which they 
may be prosecuted, imprisoned, and finally ruined; whereas, under the 
care of the physician, they cannot, at any rate, be unknowingly led into 
an expense beyond their means. These evils are referable to a common 
source; but of all anomalies, it seems the most strange, that the branch 
whose original functions consisted in the compounding and dispensing of 
drugs, should, in the British dominions, now engross the functions of 
physician, surgeon, apothecary, and accoucheur, under the assumed title 
of ‘ General Practitioner’ ! 

But the patient does not suffer only from the interest of the apo- 
thecary being at perpetual variance with his duty; he suffers also 
from the physician being placed morally under similar circumstances. 
The practice of physic, in ordinary cases, being wholly engrossed by 
the surgeon-apothecary, it is only when it suits his convenience, or 


is necessary to his responsibility, that the physician is called in; and 
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it almost always happens that the former has influence enough to 
procure the admission or exclusion of the latter. Of course those 
are preferred who are noted for being good apothecaries’ physicians, 
i. e. for prescribing with a view to the interests of the apothecary 
rather than to the welfare of the patient. It is notorious, that a 
man prescribing a few simple and cheap, but efficacious pills, would 
have no chance whatever with one prescribing three, six, or nine 
costly but useless draughts a-day. This connivance is well under- 
stood, and notoriously practised. The apothecary is supreme, and 
the physician his mere dependent; and the interest of the latter, 
like that of the former, is in diametrical opposition to his duty. 
And between them both, without any impeachment of skill, there is 
probably no place in the world where patients are one-third so ex- 
pensively treated, or one-third so slowly cured, as in London. 


This evil has been regularly increasing with the age and improve- 
ment in the science of monopoly of the London College of Physicians. 
Nearly a century ago, the celebrated Doctor Dover, in his work 
entitled, ‘ The Ancient Physician’s Legacy to his Country, has the 
following pertinent and honest remarks, which are true, with increased 
inveteracy, at the present day : 


‘The apothecaries, generally speaking, have it in their power to recom- 
mend the physician, which is the wrongest step the patient can possibly 
take. The physician, to gratify the apothecary, thinks himself obliged 
to order ten times more physic than the patient really wants, by which 
means he ruins his constitution, and too often his life; otherwise how is 
it possible an apothecary’s bill in a fever should amount to forty, or fifty, 
or more pounds? Nay, I have been credibly informed, that several of 
of those apothecaries have declared they never would call in a physician, 
but what should put fifteen or twenty shillings a-day in their pockets. 
What must the conscience of such physicians be that would forfeit their 
reputation, and every thing that is ja to them, by cheating for others? 
I would venture to say, neither Sydenham’s nor Radcliffe’s bills did ever 
amount to forty shillings in a fever, and yet they recovered their patients 
without the rule at present prescribed of vomiting, bleeding, and multi- 
plying blisters in all cases whatsoever; so, since this is to be their rule 
of practice, they are very indifferent in their inquiries what the patient’s 
disease is.’ 

As Dr. Dover wrote his book after he had been in practice fifty- 
eight years, during which period his business having been extensive, 
and his reputation great, he must have had much collision with the 
apothecaries ; and, moreover, as he appears to have been a man of 
much candour, what he says upon this subject is particularly entitled 
to attention : 


* The case of Miss Corbet,’ says he, ‘ was so very remarkable, that it 
made a very great noise all over the town, insomuch, that the gentlemen 
of the faculty seemed to be much alarmed. The Right Honourable the 
Lady Louisa Berkeley being left off by other physicians, and the Right 
Honourable the Lady Rachael Manners being likewise left off by her 
pen a it was agreed on all hands that I kept them alive several days 
onger than was expected by any person about them, The Lord Irwin 
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died of the small-pox near the same time; as did the Duke of Rutland, 
and Mr. Mansel, of a great Welsh family. Great endeavours were used 
to saddle me with the death of these three gentlemen: it was given out 
by the apothecaries that I had killed all three of them by introducing a 
new method of practice; whereas, to the best of my knowledge, I never 
saw the face of either of them.’ 

«I never affronted any apothecary, unless ordering too little physic, as 
curing a —_ too soon, is, in their way of thinking, an unpardonable 
crime. I must confess I never could bring an apothecary’s bill to three 
pounds in a fever; whereas, I have known some of their bills, in this dis- 
ease, amount to forty, fifty, and sixty pounds. If they can’t cure with 
less charges, I can’t forbear saying, that I have the same opinion of their 
integrity as I have of their understanding. 


© Since these gentlemen have been pleased to take such liberties with 

my character, I think I have an equal right, or that, at least, it will be 
pardonable in me, if I endeavour to lay open their iniquities to the 
world : 

‘ So modern ’pothecaries learn the art, 

From doctor’s bills, to play the doctor’s part ; 

Bold in the practice of mistaken rules, 

Prescribe, apply, and call their masters fools. 


‘When I have attended some of my patients, they have very often 
given it as a reason for not seeing me, that I do not prescribe every time 
that I visit them ; and have likewise told me, that they learnt this doc- 
trine from the apothecary, that ’tis your writing-physician only who has a 
title to a fee. | must own, at first sight, this carries a very good face with 
it, and must naturally create in! patients a great opinion of the apothe- 
cary, who seems, in this respect, to act merely out of regard to their 
welfare, and not from any view to the doctor’s interest or his own. But 
to me it appears very plainly a deceit, however plausible to others ; and, 
to make it clear to you, only consider that if the physicianwrites, it must 
be ten or twelve shillings, at least, in the apothecary’s way; and, for my 
part, I don’t look upon this to be at all better than picking one man’s 
pocket to put money into another’s. 


* Now, I appeal to every unprejudiced reader, whether, if a physician 
must be compelled to vary his prescriptions when there is no occasion for 
it, he is consequently left wd the greatest uncertainty, and incapable 
of judging what may or may not be of benefit to his patient? So that if 
such a practice does not prove fatal to the patient, he runs at least a very 
great hazard of his life. 


‘Tis my opinion the less apothecaries’ gains are, the better the patients 
may afford to see their doctor. I know very well, 1 am no sooner called 
to see a patient, but it is reported immediately he is dead, and I have 
killed him; as, in the case of Sir John Blunt, about eight years since, 
who was struck with the dead-palsy. However, in four days, his senses 
were perfectly restored to him, and in twelve days he had the same mo- 
tion, life, and sensation, on that side that was struck, as on the side that 
was not affected. 


* If, by what I have said, I have disobliged all the apothecaries in the 
kingdom, I have not many more enemies amongst them than I had be- 
fore. If it should be asked now, what was the original ground of their 
dislike to me? I can give no other reason, than my being always inviol- 
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ably attached to the interest and welfare of my patient, and entirely re- 
gardless of these gentlemen’s unwarrantable gains. 

* If, after all that has been said, I am stil] to be recommended by apo- 
thecaries, and must depend entirely upon their good word, I can assure 
the world, I shall soon retire, where none, except the poor, shall have 
assistance from me.’ 


The evils so faithfully depicted by Dr. Dover, about a century ago, 
have continued regularly to increase to the present period ; and they 
may now be said to have reached a point at which their very enormity 
must produce a re-action that will contribute to effect their removal. 
All the calamities connected with the public health for three hundred 
years, it may be truly said, have depended proximately or remotely on 
the monopoly and conduct of the Royal College of Physicians. The 
first half of that period, they were occupied in preventing the people 
from having any medical aid at all, since their almost constant em- 
ployment was, to prosecute physicians not of their body, surgeons, 
apothecaries, and empirics, for practising physic, though their own 
number was inadequate to supply the medical wants of a twentieth part 
of the population. Whilst, in towns having under 100,000 inhabitants, 
in other countries, there may be found 100 physicians ; in London, 
when its inhabitants consisted of 500,000, the members of the 
College were, by their own by-laws, limited to 20. Hence the 
whole trade of physic, or at least nineteen-twentieths of it, became 
contraband, and a great portion of it was necessarily conducted by 
quaci.s and empirics. Thus, whilst the public health was sacrificed, 
and the expenses of the sick for illegal or furtive advice were enor- 
mous, the gains almost all went into the pockets of the members of 
the College, either directly, in the course of their personal attend- 
ance, or indirectly, in the shape of fines on the smugglers of medical 
advice, against whom they assumed even the power of imprisonment 
of their own authority. This was indeed the most prolific source of 
their gains. The jails were then almost as full of physicians, sur- 
geons, apothecaries, quacks, and empirics, as they have been in latter 
times of poachers. And thus, instead of repressing ignorance and 
empiricism, the avowed object of the establishment of the College of 
Physicians, the result of their labours during that period was most 
exceedingly to increase them. Whilst the College were making a 
double harvest, the public were suffering in their pockets, healths, 
and lives. Throughout the seventeenth century, the condition of the 
people, in respect to medical treatment, was calamitous in the ex- 
treme, even according to the partial statements of Dr. Goodall, the 
encomiastic historian of the College. 


But the wants of the people rendered it impossible that this 
artificial and forced state of things should always continue. The 
more power the College obtained, or assumed, the worse were the 
people served. At length the progress of these evils gradually led to 
a very different, although not much improved, state of things. They 
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threw the practice of physic into the hands of the surgeons, and 
multiplied the class of apothecaries, who assumed successively the 
titles of surgeon-apothecaries, and general practitioners. The 
members of these branches, whom it was the common custom of 
the College of Physicians, in the 17th century, to fine and imprison 
for practising physic, under the denomination of illegal practisers, 
did, in the beginning of the eighteenth century, engross at least 
nineteen-twentieths of that practice, and have continued so to do 
down to the present time. It was in 1704 that the apothecaries were 
first formally authorised to practice all the branches of the profession, 
in consequence of a decision of the House of Lords, reversing a 
judgment of the Court of Queen's Bench, in the case of one William 
Rose, an apothecary, prosecuted by the College of Physicians before 
that Court. From that period the physicians have been the de- 
pendents, or under-pick-pockets of the apothecaries ; and that state 
of things, described by Dr. Dover a century ago, exists in an aggra- 
vated form at the present day. Hence the complicated and expensive 
state of prescription at present in this metropolis. There are very 
few physicians so independent of that branch as to be able to live 
without their patronage and protection. But the physician must 
live, if his patient die. ‘The prescriptions are, therefore, usually 
calculated, of necessity, much more to serve the apothecary than 
to restore the patient; and consultations are useless formalities, 
which only serve the purposes of justifying a fatal event to the 
patient’s family, and of transferring more of his property into the 
hands of the faculty before it takes place. 

We can, therefore, readily perceive why, in this artificial and 
forced state of the medical profession, in England, in which the 
public are burthened with three times as many followers of Esculapius 
as they would have occasion for under its natural circumstances, and 
with even more than three times the expenses incidental to sickness 
in other countries, every simple, intelligible, rational, and inductive 
doctrine, in respect to the treatment of disease, is rejected, and its 
author vilified ; whilst the most complex, unintelligible, and monstrous 
doctrines, as being more conducive to the interests of those who live 
by the quantities of medicines they employ, are in general favour and 
use. This is the inevitable course of cause and effect. But it is 
proper that their relationship should be developed, with a view to the 
removal or diminution of the evil; and we find the principle so 
clearly and humorously treated, in a letter to Dr. Dover, dated 
York, May 4, 1733, that, as the writer's observations will equally 
well apply to the circumstances of 1827, we think we cannot do a 
more acceptable service to the curious reader than to insert it here. 
There are, at this day, mutatis mutandis, cases so exactly in point, 
that it might be thought to have been written with a view to them : 

* York, May 4, 1733. 
*Srr—You must have been underthe strong influence of some very inaus- 
picious planet, not your friend Mercury: for what less could have hurried 
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you into so inconsiderate and rash a resolution, of publishing your hete- 
rodox notions and practice of physic. 

* Permit a friend to expostulate a little with you upon this melancholy 
subject. 

* Does not the faculty consist of members actuated by the same passions 
and prejudices common to all other men? Have they not an interest 
distinct from that of the community, as they in some measure subsist by 
the calamities of the public? Are they less sensible than others, of the 
ease and conveniency of pursuing their ends, the acquisition of fame 
and affluence in paths aed 1 traced out to them, without the painful and 
industrious application requisite in seeking new ones ? And will they not 
consequently be ebetlniely tenacious of their old general received rules, 
strenuously defend them upon all occasions, and treat every prying re- 
former as a traitor to themselves, and an enemy to the public. 

‘ Instead of such reflections as these, you may possibly have imagined 
that they were all sincere searchers after truth, encouragers of ingenious 
and diligent inquiries, and always ready to embrace it, when and wherever 
found; that they were endowed with an humble opinion of their own 
knowlege, joined with a forbearing and a forgiving temper towards such 
who differ from them ; imputing all real errors to a misinformed judg- 
ment, and never uncharitably to a pravity of will and morals. Though 
it will be readily allowed that there are some few such, men of the great- 
est ingenuity and integrity, of exalted and improved talents, an honor to 
the science they profess, and as worthy of our esteem and admiration, as 
the many low craftsmen are of contempt and ridicule ; yet, considering 
the great disparity of numbers and difference of tempers, whatever your 
thoughts at that time may have been, you are surely now cured of the 
infatuation, and convinced that want of orthodoxy in physic is as heinous 
and as unpardonable a crime with the generality of your fraternity, as it 
is in points of doctrine with the clergy. 

‘If any doubts still remain, (as a little champion against you, says it 
may be possible,) I imagine some crude mercury, which you often swal- 
low, must have lodged in the parts subservient to the rational faculties, 
and rendered you non compos. What but a mere phrenzy could raise in 
you so passionate a concern for the public (who are generally unthankful, 
or insensible of such favours) as to make you entirely regardless of your 
own welfare? This public spirit you will, I dare say, plead in excuse for 
so false a step; and it is, 1 own, what may be urged with a better grace 
by you than your opposers, for they swim in shoals with the current, and 
have the approbation and assistance of all, without fears of being in so 
unequal an encounter: you, on the contrary, labour against the stream, 
friendless and unaccompanied, and whoever meets you in his way, helps 
to sink you. 

‘A declaration of love for the publie, attended with such cireum- 
stances, you will say, may be allowed to be sincere, while the violent 
professions of it by others will be thought somewhat equivocal: they 
may, indeed, for reasons very obvious, exert the best of their skill to 
relieve people afflicted with acute distempers, (unwilling to be exaetl 
like the hangman, who sees his patient but once,) and yet be not at all 
solicitous to keep them in a healthy state, or to eradicate chronical dis- 
orders, which yield many crops yearly. 

‘ But, in the meantime, what harvest are youto reap from this boasted 
sincerity? Had you obtained the fame of slaying your thousands in a 
regular course, you might have purged, vomited, blooded, and flayed with- 
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out censure : even your crude mercury, had it been given without success, 
or concealed, would not have opened one of these 4rgus’s eyes ; whereas 
your recommending the use of it in so undisguised a way, and the rapid 
progress it has made in curing many disorders, before thought incurable, 
exposes you to the lash of many tongues and some pens. 

* A learned doctor, in a treatise on mercury, sets forth the great ob- 
ligation nurses and grave-diggers have to you, and makes you as much 
their friend as the late epidemical disorders. Think you that such an 
advocate as the antidote, or even the very ingenious Cantabrigian, can 
wipe out stains of so deep a dye? 

* The next is a physical, philological barber-surgeon, who, in a lofty 
strain, tells the world that the physician is ordained by Almighty God ; 
and that he proceeds by unerring rules; but that there are some bold 
intruders in this high ordination, strangers to these rules, who, relying on 
guesses, he calls quacks. And after giving a sketch of his medicinal 
philosophy, his great erudition and pointed wit, upon the merit of using 

ou very roughty, I presume he builds his hopes of stepping into the 
ollege in his neighbourhood. 

* So sanguine are his expectations of success, that he thus early ad- 
dresses himself to the favour and protection of the apothecaries ; a piece 
of policy absolutely necessary in young practitioners, and not to be totally 
neglected by the most venerable sages of the profession: for whose re- 
putation can long stand the shock of universal charge rung upon their 
melodious mortars ? 

* Another, already dignified, from a barber-surgeon turned into a doc- 
tor, in grateful remembranee of such his advancement, employs his many 
leisure hours in service of the fraternity. His avowed attempt is, to 
dispossess people of the good opinion they have at present entertained 
of echcaliver wherein he follows the usual method of first defaming 
and blasting the credit of thosewho recommend it. Anger seems to have 
taken possession of the whole man, and left no room for reason; which, 
being calm and cool, always flies terrified from so turbulent a companion. 
Empiric, quack and" nostrum-monger, are terms as opprobrious and 
irritating among men of zeal and learning, as the more vulgar rhetoric 
is among the fish-women at Billingsgate ; Tantane animis medicantibus ira? 


* Poor Belloste, who died in peace, where he long lived in esteem, as 
a man of ingenuity and great veracity, is the first who falls a victim to 
his wrath. He is set forth in the character of an empiric, that his me- 
dicine quick-silver may be called quackery: and as if it were much to 
the purpose, his philosophy is criticised, without giving any attention to 
the truth or falsehood of the facts quoted. 

* What pretence can you have to more favour than he has met with? 
You, who are among us daily, practising and ineulcating what you have 
pbetes, must expect at least the like, if not more severe usage: your 

egacy has spread too far to be longer treated with contempt; its further 
se therefore must be stopped by censures; every thing you have 
said or done must be condemned ; notorious facts contested and rendered 
doubtful; and your reputation openly attacked, purely with this view, 
that what you have asserted in relation to quick-silver may find no credit. 

* Are you not in full expectation of some such physical sophistry in 
a treatise shortly to be published, which has been ushered into the world 
by many public advertisements, importunately inviting all physicians, 
surgeons, and apothecaries and others, (if any others can be supposed 
to have candour and veracity equal to them,) to supply cases on the use 
of quick-silver. The candour of people interested must undoubtedly be 
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great, if the saying holds true, that interest will not lye. That of the 
publisher will be best shown, in remarking what cases came to him from 
apothecaries, &c., and what from patients; that the readers may judge 
for themselves which most to rely on as genuine and fairly stated. 

* When he has completed this work, he would do well to show his 
impartiality and public spirit, by collecting in the same manner all cases 
wherein vomits have proved fatal, and blisters occasioned mortifications, 
and so on, strictly serutinising into the good or bad success of many 
other commonly applied remedies : but this is never to be expected. All 
fatal miscarriages, purely owing to medicines regularly prescribed, will 
be for ever valid. Such miscarriages give an offence; it is a discove 
how cures may be easily attained without the ¢ssistance of doctors, whic 
has gathered a storm just ready to burst on your devoted head. 

“IT hope you may still avert the danger, that these first skirmishes may 
have abated your courage, and that you will not longer persist in coveting 
persecution, for the sake of the public, but rather endeavour to mitigate 
the correction of your adversaries by a silent submissive retreat from the 
contest. It is prudent to fly with a few wounds from the outlyers only ; 
and, on the contrary, high madness to molest and stand combating with 
a whole nest of hornets. However you may despise waspish insects, when 
they are in great numbers, enraged and armed with poisonous weapons, 
they are no contemptible enemies. 

* This letter, already grown long and tedious, [ thought to have finished 
here ; but I am willing to say something first of myself. My name you 
know, and experience has showed you some of my good qualities ; but 
be not vainly inquisitive to know more of me; for my nature and efficacy 
are incomprehensible to human faculties, and will eternally divide the 
studious labours of the most curious searchers into mysteries. 


“If you torture me by fire, and stop my flight, can I do less than re- 
sent such cruel usage by griping, ronmide, and in various ways excitin 
my just rage on the first object I am let loose to? Whereas, unchange 
by art, and in the pure state Providence offers me, I am truly a friend of 
mankind, affording comfort and relief to most of the miserable, who will 
have but as much faith and confidence in me, as they blindly repose in 
many mixtures of poisons. 

* When called in aid, and thus in a friendly way admitted, I speedily 
and insensibly pervade the whole human system in pursuit of all noxious 
heterogeneous intruders. None can long resist my invincible force, nor 
avoid the combat by absconding or flight ; the most remote and imper- 
ceptible recesses in the labyrinths of the nerves, are as accessible to me 
as the first more obvious passages. Whenever, therefore, they may have 
become formidable by possessing an important post in collected num- 
bers, I soon reach the place, and as soon disunite them, and drive them 
out of the body; gaining a complete victory with so much ease, that, 
while this war is waging within, all seems to be at peace without; and, 
when the enemy is dislodged, I repair the damages they may have done, 
by restoring to all organs sufficient vigour to execute their proper 
functions. 

* Nature sends me with her commission and ample powers to enforce 
in all places a punctual observance of the laws she es imposed ; in con- 
sequence whereof, when I find the stomach and bowels in a state of re- 
bellion, bringing quick and inevitable destruction upen the whole consti- 
tution, I immediately reduce them to obedience and a peaceable state. 
Whenever any of the great complexuses of the nerves, by intestine jars, 
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have entangled themselves, at my approach they range into regular order, 
and give mutual assistance to each other in a friendly embracing inter- 
course; from whence all hideous and convulsive agonies and tremors 
cease, giving place to a universal serenity. 

* J roll on without control, through tubes inconceivably minute ; the 
very avenues to the seat of the rational soul are open to me. I find free 
ingress and egress, and am always welcome to that noble inhabitant, who 
is sensible of the service I do her, in rendering this her temporary abode 
somewhat comfortable. Were it possible for you, with a just concep- 
tion, to follow my track through these almost infinite meanders, your 
admiration of this wonderful machine would be exceeding great. And 
how just would be your indignation at the presumption of some weak 
men, who pretend to have unerring rules for rectifying disorders, the 
situation of which they cannot possibly know, and philosophically to de- 
termine the exact progress of what they send blended into this road of 
circulation ; so numberless and intricately disposed are these channels, 
and their mutual communications, that the only wonder is, that they 
should ever make a tolerable guess. 

* Having thus indulged myself in expatiating on my good and powerful 
properties, I will now fairly give you an account of some things which 
are indeed out of my reach. I cannot give eternal duration to a material 
body liable to daily changes. In my progress through the heart, I can- 
not correct the vices of it, taken in a figurative sense ; it is not in my 

ower to give courage to a coward, to make a knave honest, nor to mo- 

erate the raging passions of men of pecune spirits ; 1 cannot re- 
strain the volubility of a tongue that hath an innate propensity to defama- 
tion, nor urge arestive one to a frank declaration of truths. 

* Real defects in the gifts of nature are not to be supplied but by a 
POE Pores i I cannot, therefore, cause a limb that may be wanting 
to grow forth, nor can I fill an empty cavity in the head with brains ; but, 
should I make a lodgment in so solitary and unfurnished an apartment, 
the owner need not be under any apprehensions, for fools were never 
known to go mad; free from all agitating thoughts and doubts, they 
enjoy a profound tranquillity of mind, and are happy in an undisturbed 
conceit of being extremely wise. When you meet with physical philoso- 

hers of this class, be not so ill-natured as to attempt to Ascaive them ; 
et nothing divert you from your judicious course of exploring my vir- 
tues by experience; an uninterrupted prosecution herein will produce 
authorities sufficient to overcome the most obstinate infidelity or wilful 
blindness ; and then your close attention to my service will be richly 
rewarded, and gratefully acknowledged by your true friend. 
* HyDRARGYRUM.’ 


The preceding letter contains some deeply philosophical remarks, 
playfully and gracefully delivered. How often have simple and 
efficacious remedies been vilified and abandoned, only because they 
are unprofitable ; and complex, and deleterious ones extolled and 
applied, only because they are profitable to the craftsmen? It is 
the singular state of the profession, in England, which is the futile 
source of this mischief. But medical doctrines are also for a time 
received or rejected, according to the known or presumed political or 
religious creed of their authors. ‘The further consideration of these 
evils, and of the means of removing them, we are obliged to defer to 
another Number, 
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Puan For THE HEARING AND Decision or APPEALS 
FROM INDIA. 


In a former Number of this Journal, we took occasion to draw 
the attention of the public to a motion in the House of Peers by 
Lord Lansdown, relative to appeals against decisions made by the 
courts of law in India, and promised some details of the mode in 
which such appeals ought to be prosecuted, heard, and put in a 
train of final adjudication. We have now the pleasure to redeem 
our pledge, by giving to our readers the substance of a very able and 
comprehensive statement, which we understand has been already 
laid before the authorities to whom the duty of effecting reforms of 
this nature especially belongs. A copy of this excellent plan having 
come into our possession thus opportunely, we hasten to lay its sub- 
stance before our Indian friends, who will readily perceive that it is 
from the mind of one not less remarkable for his thorough under- 
standing of the question than for his zeal in promoting so useful a 
reform. We need add no more, than a sincere and ardent hope, that 
the Noble Lord, who, since our first advertence to his motion, has 
joined the existing Administration, will embrace the earliest practi- 
cable opportunity of following up his original intention, by the adop- 
tion of some such plan as that so clearly and temperately detailed in 
the suggestions which we have now the pleasure to introduce to the 
readers’ attention. 





The real object of the British Constitution, in considering the King 
in Council as a Court of Appeal from the different courts established 
in all the British -Colonies, is to secure through those courts, and 
their respective judges, for all the inhabitants of those colonies, whe- 
ther Europeans or Natives, by placing them directly under the pro- 
tection and the superintendence of his Majesty in Council, the strict 
observance of those different systems of law, which the legislature 
has deemed wise to establish amongst them. 


As it is, therefore, the duty of the King in Council, as a Court of 
Appeal, to afford that protection to the inhabitants of those colonies, 
by affirming all such decisions of the colonial courts, as may be in 
conformity with those systems of law, and by reversing all such de- 
cisions as may be in opposition to the same systems of law,—it is 
obvious that the King in Council, in order that they may discharge 
their duty as a Court of Appeal, with the least possible delay, ex- 
pense, and inconvenience, to the parties who are concerned in ap- 
peals, and also in order that they may, at the same time, by the 
soundness and promptitude of their decisions, encourage those who 
really believe themselves to be aggrieved, discourage those who put 
in an appeal merely for the purpose of gaining time, or oppressing 
their adversary, should themselves not only possess a thorough know- 
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ledge of all the different systems of colonial law, but should always 
have sufficient leisure to attend to each case of appeal, as soon as it 
is brought before them. 


The King in Council, in addition to the appellate jurisdiction, which 
they exercised over the British Colonies in the West Indies and in 
North America, previous to the year 1773, have since been, from 
time to time, vested by different Acts of Parliament, Royal Charters, 
and Royal Instructions, with an immense appellate jurisdiction over 
all the colonies which have, since that period, been acquired by the 
British arms at the Cape of Good Hope, on the Isle of France, on 
the island of Ceylon, and in the East India Company’s territories 
in the East Indies. 

The appellate jurisdiction with which the King in Council have 
been vested, since the year 1773, in as far as it relates to the colonies 
which have just been mentioned, extends over eleven Supreme Courts, 
viz. eight King’s and three Company's Courts, which have been esta- 
blished in the King’s possessions ; at the Cape of Good Hope, in the 
Isle of France, in the island of Ceylon, and in the East India 
Company’s possessions at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Prince 
of Wales's Island. In order to understand thoroughly the nature of 
these different Courts, as well as the nature of the different systems 
of law, according to which they are bound to proceed, it may be 
necessary to consider them in detail. 


The following are the different Courts in the colonies, over which 
the King in Council exercise an appellate jurisdiction: 


The following four are established in King’s settlements : viz., the . 


King’s Court at the Cape of Good Hope, the King’s Court at the 
Isle of France, the King’s Supreme Court of Justice, and the King’s 
High Court of Appeal at Ceylon. 


The following seven are established in the East India Company’ s 
settlements : the King’s Supreme Court at Calcutta, the King’s Su- 
preme Court at Madras, the King’s Supreme Court at Bombay, the 
King's Recorder’s Court in Prince of Wales's Island ; the Company’s 
Courts, called the Sudder Dewanee Adawlut, at Calcutta; the ditto at 
Madras ; the ditto at Bombay. 


These three last Courts are established by the East India Company, 
under the authority of different Acts of Parliament. They are the 
three High Courts of Appeal, established at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, to which an appeal lies, in certain cases, from every inferior 
court established by the Company, in every part of their three pre- 
sidencies of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, consisting in all of up- 
wards of 80 separate courts, composed of 120 judges; and from 
which three Company's High Courts of Appeal, an appeal lies, in 
cases of a certain amount, to the King in Council. 


The jurisdiction of the Court at the Cape of Good Hope extends 
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over all cases, all civil persons, and all lands in that colony. » The 
jurisdiction of the court at the Isle of France extends over all cases, 
all persons, and all lands in that colony. 


The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and that of the High Court 
of Appeal, in Ceylon, taken together, include every case whatever 
which can occur on that island. 


The jurisdiction of the three King’s Supreme Courts at Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, and that of the three Company's High Courts 
of Appeal, called Sudder Adawluts, taken together, include every 
case of a certain amount that can occur within the three jurisdictions 
of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 

The jurisdiction of the King’s Recorder’s Court on Prince of 
Wales’s Island, and that of the subordinate courts in the settle- 
ments of Malacca and Sincapore, include all the cases that can occur 
of a certain amount within those three settlements. 


The system of law which prevails in each of the above colonies is 
as follows : 

Care or Goop Hore.—The law in force in this colony is what 
is called, the Dutch Roman law, modified in some instances by the 
colonial regulations made by the Dutch and the English Colonial 
Governments respectively. 


Iste or France.—The law in force in the Isle of France is the 
Roman law, as modified during the French Revolution in France, 
and still further modified by the colonial regulations made by the 
French and the English Colonial Governments respectively. 


Istanp or Ceyton.—1. The law in force in the Island of Ceylon, 
in as far as it relates to the Dutch, English, and Cingalese inha- 
bitants of the maritime parts of that island, is the Dutch Roman 
law, modified by the colonial regulations of the Dutch and English 
Colonial Governments. 

2. In as far as it relates to all the Mohammedan inhabitants on 
the island, the Mohammedan law, as observed amongst the Moham- 
medans of Arab descent, who inhabit the coasts of Malabar and 
Coromandel. 

3. In as far as it relates to the Cingalese inhabitants of the 
Kandian country or interior of the island,—the Baddhuist law (with 
some local modifications,) as observed amongst the Buddhuist in- 
habitants of the Burman empire and Siam. 

4. In as far as it relates to the Hindoo inhabitants of the north- 
west, north, and north-east parts of the island—the Hindoo law, 
(with some local modifications,) as observed amongst the Hindoo 
inhabitants of the Peninsula of India. 

5. In as far it relates to the people called the Mocqasus, who in 
habit two considerable provinces on Ceylon, the one on the south- 
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east and the other on the north-west side of the island,—the Hindoo 
law, as observed amongst the Hindoo inhabitants on the coast of 
Malabar. 

6. In as far it relates to the maritime causes between the natives 
of India,—the Mallealum and Malay maritime law. 


East Inpia Company's Prestpencres or CaLcurta, Mapras, 
anp BomBAY, AND THE SETTLEMENTS OF THE PRINCE oF WaLES’s 
Istanp.—The law in force in the whole of the above-named ter- 
ritories of the East India Company, in as far as it relates to the 
European inhabitants, is the English law, as introduced into those 
territories, and modified by the several charters of justice by which 
the several King’s Courts have been established in them; in as far 
as it relates to the immense population of the Hindoo inhabitants, 
the Hindoo law ; and as far as it relates to the Mohammedan in- 
habitants, the Mohammedan law, subject, however, to the modifi- 
cations which have been introduced into both of them by the East 
India Company’s local regulations. 


From the aboye considerations, it appears, Ist. That the King 
in Council, as a court of appeal from the eleven Supreme Courts 
which have just been mentioned, exercises an appellate jurisdiction 
which, directly and indirectly, in as far as it relates to persons, in- 
cludes a pepulation of upwards of 80,000,000 of people. In as far as 
it relates to territory, includes countries which, independent of the 
Cape of Good Hope and the Isle of France, extend upwards of 
1400 miles in length, and nearly as many in breadth, and which 
comprise the chief part of that vast region which is bounded by 
the Indus in the north-west, the great range of the Thibitean moun- 
tains in the north-east, and by the Ocean on the south-east and south- 
west. And in as far as it relates to the nature of the cases which 
may be brought before the King in Council by appeal, includes every 
question of contract, inheritance, land, and revenue, of a certain 
amount, in which, besides all the great interests of the Crown and 
of the nation, not only the immense revenue of the East India Com- 
pany, upwards of 15,000,0001, sterling a year, and the tenure of 
every foot of land in their dominion, but also every religious and 
moral feeling, as well as every prejudice of the people of every reli- 
gion in the country is most deeply concerned. 


2. That the King in Council may, as a coutt of appeal from 
those courts, be called upon to decide questions of the utmost im- 
portance to the prosperity and tranquillity, not only of the Cape of 
Good Hope, the Isle of France, and Ceylon, but of every part of 
India; to consider questions, not only of English, French, and 
Dutch, colonial law, but some of the most intricate questions of 
Hindoo, Mohammedan, and Buddhuist, law; that their construction 
of such laws must forin the rule of decision as to those laws, not 
only for every court, superior as well as inferior, established at the 
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Cape of Good Hope, Isle of France, and Ceylon, but also for every 
court, superior as well as inferior, established in every part of 
India; and, finally, that they are called upon, for the due protection 
of upwards of eighty millions of inhabitants, to exercise a vigilant 
superintendence and a prompt control over upwards of 150 judges 
situated between 14,000 and 16,000 miles off from the mother 
country. 

Considering the variety of the different jurisdictions, and of the 
different systems of law which have been described, it seems obvious 
that the persons who, from their local knowledge and leisure, are the 
best qualified for deciding cases in appeal, from the Isle of France, 
Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, and the Company's possessions in the 
East Indies, are those King’s judges, who, after having held in the 
King’s and Company’s colonies for many years some of the highest 
and most responsible judicial situations in the gift of the Crown, are 
allowed to retire upon pensions granted to them for life by the 
Crown, not only as a reward for their services, but as a mark of 
public approbation. Their having been appointed to those offices is 
a proof that they originally were men of known character in their 
profession. Their having been allowed to retire from office upon 
pensions is equally a proof that their conduct while in office was 
such as deserved the approbation of the Government. Their legal 
education makes them aware of the sort of local information which 
it is necessary for them to acquire. Their long residence in the 
colonies, and the influence they derive from their judicial situations, 
afford them the very best opportunity of acquiring the most au- 
thentic information, and the age at which most of them are appointed 
to those situations, enables them to ayail themselves of that oppor- 
tunity while in the full vigour of their understanding. 


As it is therefore highly adviseable that the King in Council be 
enabled to avail themselves, as a Court of Appeal, of the assistance of 
these judges, if any objections should occur to the King’s appointing 
them members of the Privy Council, it is proposed that his Majesty 
in Council be empowered by a legislative act, from time to time, 
to call upon such of these judges as he may think proper to act as 
legal assessors to the King in Council, whenever they sit as a Court 
to hear appeals from the colonies. 

A Court of Appeal so constituted must always be efficient, and 
must always be popular in the colonies ; it must be efficient, because 
it must always have in it, at least, some members who are thoroughly 
acquainted with the peculiar system of colonial law according to 
which the Court is bound to decide, and with the local circumstances 
ofthe people amongst whom that law prevails ; who, from long resi- 
dence in colonies, feel an interest in colonial questions ; who, from 
having retired from office on pensions, have leisure to attend the 
Court whenever their presence may be necessary ; and who, from not 
having the excuse which other members may have of official avoca« 
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tions, want of time, and want of local knowledge, must feel them- 
selves to be acting under a much higher degree of responsibility to 
the public, both as to the soundness and to the promptitude of their 
decisions. 

It must always be popular in the colonies, because it is composed 
of men, who, as the inhabitants of the colonies themselves know, 
were originally appointed judges in the colonies by the Crown, with 
great salaries, and with high rank, for the express purpose of secur- 
ing for the inhabitants a strict observance of the laws, and for 
affording to the inhabitants the most ready protection and redress 
against any oppression which might be offered to their persons or 
their property—of men to whom the inhabitants themselves have 
always for this reason been accustomed to look up as to the most 
faithful of their protectors—of men whom the inhabitants themselves 
believe to feel an interest in their welfare, whom they know to be 
thoroughly informed with respect to their laws and customs, and 
who, they therefore conceive, will be always ready and able to decide 
upon such cases as are brougat before them in appeal from the 
colonies with the least possible delay, expense, and inconvenience to 
the parties who are concerned. 


The measure of associating the colonial judges, who retire upon 
pensions from their office, as legal assessors, with the members of 
the Privy Council, will be gradually attended with the most bene- 
ficial effect, as well as to the colonies themselves, as to his Majesty’s 
Government. 

To the colonies, because it will afford to these, from time to 
time, as the judges respectively return to England, and retire upon 
their pensions, an opportunity of having the state of their laws, 
and that of their administration of justice amongst them, brought 
before his Majesty in Council, in the most authentic shape, by per- 
sons in whose knowledge, integrity, and judgment, they have the 
fullest confidence, 

To his Majesty’s Government ; first, because it will enable the 
King in Council to make a perfect collection of all the different 
colonial systems of laws which prevail in the British colonies, and 
to ascertain from the most authentic sources what effect each of those 
systems has in its respective colonies, what alteration is required in 
those systems, and how such alterations may be introduced with 
advantage to the people. 


Secondly, because it will enable his Majesty in Council to derive 
their information from men, whose legal education in England, and 
whose local experience in the colonies, qualify them to give their 
opinion on the subject, both as English lawyers conversant with 
the principles of the British constitution, and as colonial lawyers 
conversant with the real state of the British Colonies, and therefore 
qual'fy them to apply the general principles of law, and the general 
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principles of the British constitution, to the local peculiarities, and 
to the state of society in the British colonies. 


Thirdly, because it will accustom the colonies to consider the 
King in Council as a tribunal, in which their respective interests are 
understood, in which every question relative to them will not only 
excite a proper degree of interest, but will receive the earliest con- 
sideration ; and, in which they may therefore be certain of receiving 
immediate redress on any occasion on which they may feel them- 


selves aggrieved. 


As many cases, in which both appellants and appellees are natives 
of India, have been for many years in appeal before the King in 
Council, from the Courts of Sudder Adawluts of Bombay, Madras 
and Calcutta, and as they have not been prosecuted before the King 
in Council, owing to the parties concerned not having appointed any 
agents to act on their behalf in England; it is proposed, in order to 
get rid of all the cases of this description which are now in appeal, 
and in order to prevent for the future the very great inconvenience 
which has occurred from the natives of India not having appointed 
agents in England, and from their ignorance of the steps which 
they ought to take in England when they appeal to the King in 
Council,—that the East India Company should appoint in England 
one of the civil servants, who is thoroughly acquainted with the 
proceedings of the Zillah, provincial, and Sudder Adawlut Courts, 
under the three presidencies, Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, whose 
duty it shall be, acting under instructions, to take care that all cases 
of appeal from the three above Courts to the King in Council, in 
which natives of India are appellants and appellees, shall, provided 
the parties themselves shall not have appointed agents to act for 
them in England, be immediately brought forward before the King 
in Council, and be dealt with by them as the circumstances of the 
case may require. 


Although what has been said applies more immediately to the 
colonies at the Cape of Good Hope, on the Isle of France, in Ceylon, 
and the East India Company’s possessions in India, the plan which 
has been proposed is just as applicable to the British Colonies in 
North America, the West Indies, Trinidad, St. Lucie, Demerara, and 
Berbice. The cases which are appealed from the West Indies being 
mostly cases of equity, those from North America and St. Lucie 
cases either of the ancient or of the more modern French law, 
those from Trinidad of the Spanish law, and those from Demerara 
and Berbice of the Dutch, and therefore as much within the con- 
sideration of those judges who have been alluded to, as the cases 
which come from the colonies with which they have been more im- 
mediately connected. 
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Cuap. V. 


The Colonists themselves are interested in the destruction of the 
Prejudice against Colour, 


Tne proclamation of the independence of the United States form- 
ed a new era for America. The principles of freedom being once 
ascertained, it only remained to deduce from them their due con- 
sequences, and to apply them, But mark the injustice of men! 
Treaties were formed with the savage tribes upon a footing of 
equality, and scrupulously observed, while, at the same time, the 
Southern States of the new republic continued the slave-trade, and 
retained in bondage millions of slaves, whose colour they regarded 
as an opprobrium. ‘This apparent contradiction may readily be ac- 
counted for on the plea of expediency; but no consideration can 
palliate its iniquity. 

The society of Quakers is entitled to everlasting honour. When, 
in the year 1754, they gave freedom to their slaves, and excluded 
from the society of friends those who did not follow their example ; 
they set a pattern which all Christian societies ought to have imi- 
tated, and which it is to be lamented that Catholics were not the 
first to give the world. 

From that time, the notions of liberty, which, traversing the 
Atlantic, came to circulate in Europe, the formation of societies of 
friends to the negroes, both in England and in France, the debates 
of the Constituent Assembly, animated by so many generous senti- 
ments and high conceptions, and the publication of a number of 
valuable works, awakening the public attention, have shown that a 
reform in the colonial system is urgently called for, and must be 
made, or those who cling to it in its present state will find it crumble 
to decay, and be crushed beneath its ruins. 


A sudden and general emancipation of the slaves would be a 
wild and perilous measure. Such has never been the aim of any phi- 
lanthropist, and those colonists who persist in asserting the reverse, 
lie wilfully with the truth before their eyes. Have we not inces- 
santly entreated the planters to give up the infamous traffic of slave 
dealing, to treat their negroes with less severity, and to adopt regu- 
lations which, tending gradually to ameliorate their position, would 
obviate that tendency to revolt which a sense of injustice must 
ever stimulate and excite ? 

What has been the conduct of colonists ? Like all other despots, 
who never allow those they oppress to be ripe for liberty, instead of 
rendering the yoke of slavery more light, they have laid addi- 
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tional weight on it. They have replied to works written in the 
spirit of reason and benevolence, by abuse of the authors, whom 
they term assassins and blanchophagi. According to them, we sharpen 
daggers on which their life-blood is to stream! we are traitors to 
our country! After a discussion of this question among the repre- 
sentatives of the nation, persons connected with the slave-trade 
hired men to cry through all the streets of Paris: ‘Here is the 
list of the deputies who have voted in the debate of to-day in favour 
of England against France.’ At the head of this list was usually 
placed the name of a man, who, during near forty years that he de- 
fended the cause of Africans, stood alone in the breach for at least 
eighteen or twenty, while his timid compeers were hushed by a 
sense of danger. 

It will doubtless seem incredible to the present generation, that 
the colonial question, since it has been first agitated in France, has 
given rise to no fewer than seven hundred publications. Some (by 
far the smaller number) are written in a spirit of moderation, and 
claim but justice ; others, tinged with bitterness and falsehood, and 
disgraced by unseemly attempts at pleasantry, have already sunk to © 
oblivion, 

The events which have lately changed the aspect of the Old and 
New World, especially those relating to America, have not virtually 
affected the question of the slavery or freedom of Africans, but have 
supplied data by which eventually to resolve it. 

It has been found that nations advance more rapidly in knowledge 
than in virtue. Great talents are sometimes associated in the same 
individual with immorality, and even with meanness. 


In theory, political wisdom is termed the result of moral feeling ; 
in practice, it will be found diametrically its opposite. In old Europe, 
despotism is organized, while in fact liberty, even when recognized 
as existing by right, remains inactive. Punic faith and fallacious 
promises are the tools of power ; but by a re-action against hypo- 
crisy, a reasoning people succeeds in shaking off the trammels of 
prejudice, and breaking the bonds of injurious custom. 


Not a few negroes and persons of colour have figured in our 
armies, engaged in the defence of liberty, in our literary meetings 
and political assemblies, and the greater part of them are remem- 
bered to have filled with honour their several stations. Who does 
not recal with the deepest interest the tragical death of the young 
Mentor, who, beneath an African complexion of the deepest dye, 
possessed so good a heart, so much intelligence, and such luminous 
views ? These persons, intermixed freely with the native whites, én 
all the social relations of life, had not to complain of an injurious 
distinction, and that complete equality was attended with the hap- 
piest results. Among our neighbours, in the rest of Europe, such is 
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pretty much the custom ; the clamours of a few colonists and old 
creole ladies find no echoes from the voice of reason. 


By founding the colony of Sierra-Leone, English philanthropists 
have realized the project to carry civilization into Africa. ‘Travellers 
from England succeed each other without interruption, in order to 
traverse that region in every possible direction. The British minis- 
try, following the impulse of the will of the nation, pursues the 
abolition of the slave-trade with a perseverance which calumny has 
in vain attacked. ‘The termination of this nefarious traflic is stipu- 
lated for in all treaties between England and the African chiefs, as 
also with Asiatic princes, among others, the Imam of Muscata. Ac- 
cording to a convention with Radama, this king of the Oras has for- 
bidden the slave-trade to his numerous subjects, and he sends the 
young natives of his dominions to the Mauritian isles and to Eng- 
land, in order that they may obtain the benefit of a good education. 


In the British parliament, slavery and the questions relevant to it, 
will always be the object of serious discussion. Orators, not less 
distinguished by the brilliancy of their talent than by the solidity of 
their virtue, seconded from without the walls of the senate by the 
writings of men gifted with the same qualities, will continue to raise 
their voice in favour of justice and Christian charity, in behalf of 
Africans and their descendants. These accents, repeated by the 
periodical press, will at length resound through each hemisphere, and 
prove the knell of slavery. 


The British Government, ever anxious to provide for the interests 
of the future, while attending to the claims of the present time, has 
in all its colonial possessions carefully paved the way for final eman- 
cipation, by well-concerted preparatory measures. Such, among 
others, is the suspension of labour on Sundays, the religious observ- 
ance of the Lord’s-day, the regulations of marriage between the 
slaves, the admission of their testimony in courts of law, the aboli- 
tion of corporal punishment inflicted upon women, &c.* The appli- 
cation of these measures to the islands of Santa-Lucia and Tobago, 
&c., has been attended with complete success. At Trinidad, on the 
contrary, the white colonists have resisted the wisdom of government, 
and remonstrated in the most bitter terms, especially against the 
abolition of the whip, the use of which forms, according to them, an 
inherent principle in the due regulation of slavery. But it is a re- 
markable fact, that the free colonists, negroes and coloured men, 
have in a great proportion refused to sign the memorial transmitted 
by the-whites. 





* See the ‘ Second Report of the Committee of the Society for the 
Mitigation and Gradual Abolition of Slavery.’ In 8vo., London, 1825, p. 1. 
and the following.—Also, ‘ The Slave Colonies of Great Britain, or a 
Picture of Negro Slavery, drawn by the Colonists themselves.” In 8vo0, 
London, 1825, &c. 
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The existence of the Haytian republic will probably have a great 
influence on the destiny of the Africans of the New World. Opinions 
widely diverging from each other have manifested themselves upon 
the recognition of this republic by an act which is without a parallel 
in diplomatic records. To the motives and facts known to or guessed 
at by the public, which have provoked, accompanied and followed 
this event, have been joined predictions and conjectures which time 
alone can verify or refute. But, setting aside the chances of futurity, 
and passing over all that does not immediately hold to the matter 
before us, it cannot be denied, that the very existence and recogni- 
tion of a powerful and well organized negro state does fill up the 
chasm which prejudice had created between men of different com- 
plexions, and asserts the ability of Africans to deserve and to value 
freedoom. 

A black empire in the midst of the Atlantic, is a pharos shining 
forth a beacon to the oppressed, an ominous beal-fire to the oppres- 
sors. Hope, languid from long-suffering, revives to warm the 
bosoms of five millions of Slaves dispersed throughout the continent 
of America and the Antilles. 


A general impulse has been given to the New World. Rights, 
duties, free constitutions, national representations, are things the 
human mind, in every station, now learns to grasp at and discuss. 
Emblems of liberty are displayed before the eyes of the slave, songs 
of freedom are poured forth in his hearing. Will these seeds of 
thought and feeling not germinate to action ? Will the electric spark 
of independence meet its affinity of deep desire, and: not explode ? 

A strong disposition to attain all which the energy of mind and 
body can reach, is, above all, to be noticed among men of colour ; 
the very circumstance of being of a mixed race being, as allowed 
by a naturalist, the cause of mental and physical vigour. The 
numbers and power of these men are daily increasing. In many 
countries, at Cuba, for instance, the pride and indolence of the 
Castilians having united to leave to the coloured race the exercise 
of various arts and trades, their natural aptitude has obtained for 
them that affluence which ever results from industry, which has be- 
come in their hands a powerful lever, by which to sway foreign 
commercial interests. Before real power, the distinctions of vanity 
fade into shadowy splendour. Decorations and titles, though of in- 
calculable value, when awarded to public virtue by a national jury, 
when bestowed by caprice and favour, weigh little against any of the 
solid benefits of life. Experience prepares the triumph of the axiom 
which asserts, that each man is the son of his own works. The 
nobility of the skin will share the fate of parchment nobility, that 
exclusive pride of genealogy. which cowered in the shade of the 
dark ages. Freed negroes and men of colour feel now a confidence 
in their own powers, and when the sources of instruction are opened 
to them shrink not from any concurrence. Already their names 
figure in a full and honourable list of lawyers, professors, civilians, 
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authors, physicians, and even priests, whose sacred calling raises 
them still higher in the consideration of all colours.* Hence the 
progress of events, example, custom and pecuniary interest, all tend 
to place the African, the Indian, the European, and the Creole, upon 
the same moral and political level. 

In former times, the force of opinion, aided by laws and regu- 
lations, established different casts in society; the most exalted rose 
above the law. That engine of despotism is worn out; such laws 
and decrees are either now revoked, or have fallen into contempt 
and disuse. ; ; 

The Old World gravitates also, though but slowly, towards 
liberty. A crowd of emigrants, stimulated by commercial views, or 
irritated by persecution, carry to America their activity and their 
talents, and ask of her, in return, toleration, freedom, and an equal 
distribution of justice. Among these detached branches from so 
many different nations, the conjugal tie will establish an intimate 
connection. The licentious habits which former colonists had in- 
dulged in with their slaves, will be looked on with contempt ; while 
the diffusion of knowledge bestows intellectual liberty, industry will 
lead to civil freedom, and the holy ceremony of marriage, by ren- 
dering morals more pure, will give permanence to security, 

It is evident that this revolution in morals will be the immediate 
result of a political revolution. All prejudices concerning colour and 
interest will melt into the mass of wisdom, acting by experience for 
the happiness of mankind. 

Such are the motives which, joined to a sense of justice, have 
prompted the decision of four republics, Columbia, Mexico, La Plata, 
and Guatimala, to abolish the slave-trade ; while in Europe, nations 
calling themselves Christian states, with satanic duplicity, aid the 
followers of Mahomet to trample under their feet the worshippers 
of the cross of Jesus, the republics of America associate them- 
selves by heart and by deed with the sacred cause of the Greeks, 
Is it to be credited that they will not recognize the rights of African 
tribes to become co-proprietors of the soil to which they have been 
transplanted, and which is cultivated by their toil? Eight hundred 
thousand slaves, in the English possessions, will not in vain invoke 
a liberating arm. But what will become of Brazil, with a form of 
government so foreign to the New World, and with a shameless 
stipulation, to continue the traffic in human blood for four years 
more, while her population contains already nineteen hundred thou- 
sand slaves ? What will be the conduct of the United States, within 
whose dominions more than sixteen hundred thousand Afrieans are 
still in slavery?) How will they be able, as republicans, to reconcile 





* See ‘ De la Littérature des Negres, &c. in 8vo., Paris, 1808 ; and an 
interesting work in Portuguese, recently published, ‘ Discorso, Historico 
Refutario Politico,’ &c. in 8vo., Rio de Lrg 1825. The anonymous 
author, who calls himself ‘ Voyageur aux pays Coloniaux,’ is a priest and 
man of colour, Father Leonardo. 
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this contradiction to their avowed principles, and as Christians, ta 
justify this profanation of the precepts of the Gospel ? 


It is now thirty-five years since I wrote thus to the children of , 


Africa in our colonies; ‘ There will come a time when the day- 
spring from on high shall visit only freemen of your race, and the 
light of heaven shall no longer fall upon slaves and upon fetters.’ * 

The ill-will which inflamed the colonists led them to treat as per- 
secution what was merely foresight, a prediction inspired by hope, 
and relating to an indefinite period. Under that impression on their 
part, neither calumnies, libels, persecution, nor abuse, have been 
spared to avenge themselves upon the author. If the planters had 
not been struck by moral blindness, they would have perceived that 
establishments founded upon slavery, that is to say, having crime 
for their basis, could never possess the inherent principle of stability. 
We may discern in the present the image of the future. America 
has, ever since it became known to Europeans, been called the New 
World ; this denomination is doubly suitable since the political me« 
tamorphosis which she has lately experienced. 

Surely, we are not less the friends of the whites than of the blacks, 
when by intercession for the unhappy Africans, we conjure you te 
change fetters of iron for bonds of amity, and to bind to your 
interest, by acts of charity, those whom you now exasperate, to your 
peril, by tyranny and bloodshed. Beware, ye planters, who obsti- 
nately resist the warning voice, the helping hand ; look forth at the 
danger that surrounds you ;—a volcano beneath you. Lulled in a 
false security, you repose on the edge of a fiery crater, which your- 
selves have dug! Deem you that no vital spark of indomitable 
energy shall again light the torch of liberty to glare upon your ruin ! 
Again shall a Spartacus, a Toussaint-Louverture, rise to reclaim, by 
the strong arm of force, the rights your shallow reason holds from 
him? Does the just retribution to which you are exposed present 
no terrors to your imagination? How deplorable is the blindness 
which persists to find only menace and provocation in advice dictated 
by religion, and inspired by those sentiments of charity, guided by 
prudence, which ought to direct the counsels and preside over the 
actions of all men! 

I shall terminate this chapter by some reflections, addressed exclu- 
sively to minds of a pious cast ; by others they would not be under- 
stood, 

What is termed by the ignorant chance, does not exist in the 
system of creation. Incidents, apparently the most minute, are 
subordinate to the general plan of the universe, and have their use 
as well as their cause and effect. Those persons are surely much to 
be pitied, who look upon the moving picture of the events of this 
world merely as a succession of circumstances, which produce and 





* See ‘ Lettre aux citoyens de couleur et Negres libres,’ in 8vo, 
Paris, 1791, p. 12. poage 
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spring out of each other, without a reference to that first cause by 
whom all is guided in that manner which fulfils His omniscient 
views. The Christian who meditates attentively upon those matters 
which are peculiar to his own destiny, and upon those which are the 
general portion of humanity, connects by faith all the links of the 
chain of events, and believes it to be attached to the pillars of Om- 
nipotence. Such is the temper of mind by which we may, not 
indeed scrutinize the ways of Providence, but judge according to our 
limited powers, unbiassed by presumptuous theories. 

The combinations which characterize the works of God in the physi- 
cal as in the moral world, present a multitude of proofs of this profound 
and complicated arrangement. Fatal is the error of the politician who 
expects the prosperity of his country to spring from the ruins of 
another; the individual who expects the enjoyment of that wealth 
which is wrung from the tears of his fellow-creature. The immutable 
law of the Creator has decreed that all which is in itself iniquitous 
shall also prove to be impolitic, and that chastisement shall inevitably 
follow crime. The guilty man does not always meet in this world 
the punishment he has drawn upon himself; and why? Because, in 
the words of Saint Augustin, God has eternity wherein to punish. It 
is not thus with respect to nations, since, in their collective capacity, 
forming one body, they are not reserved for a future state; they 
have in this world their reward, as among the Romans, for some 
human virtues,* or are punished as many nations have been, for na- 
tional crimes by national calamities. The judgment seems to us to 
fall alike upon the innocent individuals as upon the guilty mass; but 
piety teaches us to believe, that Eternal Justice bestows in compen- 
sation blessings beyond the reach of our intelligence to conceive. 

The calamities which the sins of the people call down upon 
countries, form a frequent topic in the discourses addressed from the 
pulpit by English divines.t It is not given to us to trace with pre- 
cision the purport of these popular inflictions; but an assertion, 
supported by so many and such remarkable facts, may be looked 
upon to have attained moral certainty. 

The slave-trade has been the foul and crying sin of several Euro- 
pean nations throughout three centuries. 

Who shall fix a limit to the expiatory scourge which many now 
groan under, and others in the two worlds may soon feel in their turn ! 

I shall perhaps be accused by worldly men, of speaking the lan- 
guage of fanaticism; be it so: such censure is a small evil which I 
have long since acquired the habit of meeting with resignation. { 





* See Saint Augustin, ‘ de Civitate Dei,’ i, 3. 

+ See ‘Europe Chastised and Africa Avenged:’ by Mr. Stephen. In 8vo. 
London, 1817; and the review of this work in the ‘ Chronique Religieuse.’ 
In 8vo. Harris, 1819, T. iv. p. 121, and the following. 

pSee ‘De la traite et de l’ esclavage des Noirs et des Blanes,’ par un 
ami des hommes de toutes les couleurs.’ In 8vo. Paris, 1815, p. 36, and 
the following. 




















THEORETICAL AND PracticaL View or tur Law or LIBEL IN 
ENGLAND AND IN INpIA, 


No. XIII. 
Practical View of the Law of Libel in England. 


Tue case of Mr. Leslie, in 1505, is one of the most interesting 
and instructive which ever occurred. Some cases are aggravated by 
the enormity of the punishment ; some by the exaggerated import- 
ance ascribed to sallies of petulance or despicable ribaldry ; and some 
by the total want of foundation, or colourable excuse for the super- 
structure which, by the help of inadmissible hypothesis and violently 
distorted inferences, is reared upon the harmless words of the accused. 
Among these last, the case of Mr. Leslie stands pre-eminent. An 
unfounded charge of Atheism was brought against him, in words so 
blundering, that, according to the most rational construction that 
could be given to them, they implied atheistic principles in his 
accusers, and it was then attempted first to prevent his election to 
the mathematical chair, if the University of Edinburgh, and after- 
wards to procure his deprivation and expulsion. 


On the death of Dr. John Robison, Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy, January 30, 1805, and the succession of Dr. Playfair to that 
Professorship, the Professorship of Mathematics became vacant, the 
patronage being with the Town Council. One of the ministers of 
Edinburgh, Mr. Macknight, became a candidate, on the condition that 
he should not be required to relinquish his office in the church. The 
union of duties and studies so dissimilar, as to be incompatible with 
eminence, or even usefulness in either department, alarmed those 
Professors who were most anxious to preserve, as they had most con- 
tributed to uphold and increase, the honour and reputation of the 
University ; and their opposition to the election of Mr. Macknight, 
or any other clerical pluralist, was rendered successful by the ap- 
pearance among the candidates of Mr. Leslie, whose proofs and 
testimonials of scientific acquirements were incomparably superior to 
those which could be produced by his competitors. ‘To defeat the 
election of Mr. Leslie, was, therefore, the most urgent consideration 
with that part of the ‘ moderate’ clergy, who wished to oblige their 
friend, Mr. Macknight, and to establish a convenient precedent for the 
interests of their body. For this purpose they fastened on the fol- 
lowing note, on a passage in the text of his ‘Experimental Inquiry 
into the Nature and Propagation of Heat,’ viz. : 

‘Mr. Hume is the first, as far as I know, who has treated of causation 


in a truly philosophic manner. His “ Essay on Necessary Connection” 
seems a model of clear and accurate reasoning. But it was only wanted 
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to dispel the cloud of mystery which had so long darkened that important 
subject. The unsophisticated sentiments of mankind are in perfect unison 
with the deductions of logic, and imply nothing more at bottom, in the 
relation of cause and effect, than @ constant and valuable sequence. This 
will distinctly appear from a critical examination of language, that great 
and durable monument of human thought,’ &c.—Note xvi. p. 521. 


In the above passage, and in others by which it is surrounded, it 
is manifest that Mr. Leslie merely denied the agency of invisible 
ethers, or other intermedia, in the production of physical phenomena ; 
a supposition to which (though it is as unsatisfactory as the elephant 
and tortoise theory of the world) Atheists have often had recourse. 
Mr. Leslie, however, having been informed of the proceedings of the 
ministers, addressed a letter to the Rey. Dr. Hunter, Professor of 
Divinity, in which he not only explained the meaning of the contro- 
verted passage, but disavowed the objectional inferences which had 
been drawn from it. This letter was laid before the Reverend Pres- 
bytery, but, as almost invariably happens, where the accusers are 
judges, they considered it an aggravation of the original offence ! 
They prepared a remonstrance and protest to be laid before .the 
magistrates, in which they suppressed all mention of the letter to 
Dr. Hunter, and in which, after quoting the note, they proceed : 


* From which words, it is evident that Mr. Leslie, having, along with 
Mr. Hume, denied all such necessary connection between cause and effect, 
as implies an operating principle in the cause, has, of course, laid a founda- 
tion for rejecting all the argument that is derived from the works of God, 
to prove either his being or attributes,’ &c. 


Their right to present this protest against the validity of an election 
‘ in the face of their remonstrance,’ was grounded on a clause of the 
charter of James IV., by which the patronage of the University, 
vested in the Town Council, was to be exercised ‘ with the advice of 
their ministers, (cum avisamento tamen eorum ministrorum ;’) a 
clause which implied no invalidity in elections made without or 
against their advice. In this paper they also expressed their ‘ will- 
ingness to receive and attend to any erplanation of Mr. Leslie's 
principles that may in this case be offered :’ though it appeared from 
their rejection of his letter, and from subsequent declarations, that 
no explanation could reconcile them to the passage, which they in- 
sisted must be ‘ withdrawn.’ 


Their charge against Mr. Leslie was, that ‘he denies all such 
necessary connection between cause and effect as implies an operating 
principle in the cause.’ Upon which Mr. Dugald Stewart observed . 
* In what sense, then, are we to understand the word cause in the 
conclusion of the sentence? and te what species of cause is the 
operating principle to be ascribed? It cannot, I should think, be ta 
the Supreme Being ; for the connection is stated to be necessary, and 
as such, independent of his will.’ ‘The only supposition, then, that 
remains, is, that the operating principle is to be understood to belong 
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to the physical cause itself, connecting it necessarily with the effect, 
or, in other words, that physical and efficient causes are one and the 
same ;’ which amounted exactly to Spinoza’s modification of Atheism. 
Both these constructions, however, attributed more meaning to the 
proposition than it possessed, for, by substituting the synonymes 
warranted by their explanations of it, Dr. Thomas Brown reduced 
their charge to an imputation of Atheism, because Mr. Leslie denies 
such efficiency of efficient causes as implies efficiency in efficient causes. 

Dr. Brown subjected their proposition to a variety of tests sug- 
gested by their own apologies, and by the principles of the science 
of which he was so great a master, and found that, under every form 
it could be made to assume, either it was nonsense or Atheism, or 
not far removed from it. 


The Town Council elected Mr. Leslie to the vacant professorship 
in the end of March. In April and May the Presbytery met, and 
agreed by a small majority to refer the whole matter to the Synod 
of Lothian and Tweedale ; and the Synod agreed to refer it to the 
General Assemby. At each step information was transmitted to 
Mr. Leslie, that further proceedings should be stayed ‘in the event 
of his consenting to withdraw the offensive part of his publication, 
either by cancelling the leaves of the book which contain the note 
referred to, or by any other means equally effectual that may be 
agreeable to himself.’ But Mr. Leslie was careful not to acknowledge 
their jurisdiction, or a consciousness of doubt as to his own inno-~ 
cence, by making any reply to their absurd but persecuting com- 
munications. At each step, too, the minority, headed by Sir H. M. 


Wellwood and Dr. Hunter, entered their dissent, and ‘ took instru- 


ments.’ 


In the meantime, the moderate prosecutors of Mr. Leslie sent out 
two appeals, one to the world, which appeared in the ‘Courant’ news- 
paper of May 2d, the other to their friends, and clandestinely circu- 
lated amongst them. In the first, they displayed not only gross 
ignorance of the doctrines of Locke, Hume, Reid, &c., but an un- 
blushing want of candour and good faith in criticising Mr. Leslie’s 
note, and re-inforcing their objections to it. Yet, in the course of 
this manifesto, they say, ‘There is not in the passage here quoted, 
(Mr. Leslie’s note,) a single ambiguous expression, and they may be 
allowed to have some degree of confidence in their own judgment, 
for comprehending the obvious import or meaning of words.’ In 
the memorial sent to various members of the approaching General 
Assembly, the two following passages are most remarkable : ‘ As a 
disciple of Mr. Hume, he (Mr. Leslie) has taken higher ground 
than was ever ventured on by his master.’ ‘ And looking to the 
publication of this doctrine in connection with the circumstances of 
the times, when there appears an infidel party arraying itself with 
increasing confidence against the religion of the country, they cannot 
but consider the appointment of Mr, Leslie to be a professor and 
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a teacher of youth as a measure of very unfriendly aspect to the 
Christian faith, and our Church establishment for its support.’ And 
‘in the mean time they are disposed, if they shall err, to take their 
chance of erring on the side of lenity and forbearance, rather than 
on that of severity and rigour: and upon this principle they have 
resolved, that if Mr. Leslie shall consent to withdraw what is offen- 
sive in his publication, either by cancelling, &c., they will in that 
event cease their proceedings, as far as concerns him individually, 
and content themselves with following out the necessary measures 
against the Town Council, for establishing their right of avisamen- 
tum in future cases.’ So that if Mr. Leslie had consented to withdraw 
the passage, they would have been satisfied with that ambiguous 
optes operatum, and without further evidence of the soundness of his 
principles, would have admitted him to be an unexceptionable pro- 
fessor and teacher of youth. 


When the case was heard and debated in the General Assembly, 
on the 22d and 23d of May 1805, the question was, whether to 
sustain the complaint of the dissenting minority of the Synod, and 
consequently reject the reference, or to dismiss the complaint, which 
would lead to the reception of the reference. The numbers were as 
follows: Sustain, 96—Dismiss, 84—Majority for sustaining the 
complaint, 12. 

Sir H. M. Wellwood appeared at the bar, and took instruments, 
and craved an extract of the decision. 

Upon the vote being announced, a shout of applause resounded 
from the galleries ; in consequence of which, an order was instantly 
issued that strangers in future should not be admitted without 
tickets. 

It appears, then, that in an assembly of 180, no fewer than 84, or 
seven-fifteenths, were for persevering in these erroneous or unjust pro- 
ceedings ; and that the Church of Scotland narrowly escaped being 
involved in a transaction which would have impressed on it a deep 
stain of cruelty and reproach. 

In 1806, Lieutenant-Colone! Edward Alured Draper was tried on 
an information, for having written and published a pamphlet, entitled, 
“ An address to the British Public on the Case of Brigadier-General 
Picton, late Governor and Captain General of the Island of Trini- 
dad, with observations on the conduct of William Fullarton, Esq., 
F.R.S., and the Right Hon. John Sullivan.” The charge against 
Mr. Sullivan was, that he had sent out private instructions to Colonel 
Fullarton to investigate the conduct of Governor Picton, with a 
view to his removal from his government. Dr. Lynch made affi- 
davit, that Mr. Sullivan had, in conversation with him, made a decla- 
ration to that effect ; and Mr. Sullivan denied it in a counter-affidavit. 
The Duke of York, and several noblemen and gentlemen bore tes- 
timony to the character of Colonel Draper, and said that they believed 
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him to be utterly incapable of publishing any thing he believed to 
be untrue. Colonel Draper was found guilty, and sentenced to pay a 
fine of 1001., to be imprisoned in the Marshalsea for three months, and 
to give security for his good behaviour for two years in 10001. 
Before the trial, Colonel Draper addressed a letter to Mr. Sullivan, con- 
taining an avowal of his being the author of the anonymous pam- 
phlet, and also the following passage, applicable to all cases of libel: 


* Sure, Sir, it is not presumptuous to beg of you to reflect most seri- 
ously, that the question between you and me cannot be decided b 
mere law ; and be assured and satisfied, whatever your lawyers ma tell 
you to the contrary, that the decision of the Court of King’s Bench, on 
any libellous matter (legally so called) contained in my charges against 
you, will no more exonerate you in the eyes of your country, and the 
opinion of all considerate men, from the i pact disgrace and infamy 
attached to your concealment of the author cf your private instructions to 
your friend, Mr. Fullarton, than any hostile decision against me can in- 
jure or prejudice me in the opinion of my sovereign, or of one honour- 
able man in England.’ 


Colonel Draper allowed judgment to go by default, on an indict- 
ment for a libel (in the same publication) on William Fullarton, de- 
ceased. Colonel Fullarton had attacked Colonel Draper in a quarto 
pamphlet, with very violent and insulting language. After hearing 
a variety of affidavits on both sides, and much debate, Lord Ellen- 


borough said : 

‘The time is now arrived when it is material for the Court to state, 
that they think the purposes of justice will be best answered (and one of 
the most beneficial purposes of justice is, to prevent any further irrita- 
tion or injury,) dy suffering the case to remain where it is.’ 


Accordingly, Colonel Draper entered into recognizances to come 
ep, if called upon by the Court, to receive judgment, and in the 
meatr-time to be of good behaviour. 


In 1808, John Harriot.Hart “and Henry White, the printer and 
proprietor of the Independent Whig newspaper, were tried for 
libels upon the administration of public justice in England, upon 
the trial by jury, upon the Hon. Sir Simon Le Blanc, Knight, one 
of the Judges of his Majesty's Court of King Bench, and upon the 
jurors by whom Thomas Bennett and William Chapman had, at 
their respective trials for murder, been acquitted. 


Thomas Bennet, master of a merchant vessel, had been tried, on 
the 18th December, 1807, for the murder of a boy named William 
Rickman. The most cruel treatment, with deprivation of food and 
clothing, were proved against Bennett ; and on the other side there 
was no evidence, but the opinion of certain medical gentlemen, who 
had, indeed, been called on the part of the prosecution, who had 
never seen the boy, that his death was not caused by ill treatment, 
but by a mal-conformation of the heart. William Chapman, master 
of a slave-ship, was tried in January 1808, for the murder of Robert 
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Dunn.* Acts of great cruelty were also proved in this case, but 
there was more exculpatory evidence,—a spirit of revenge and insub- 
ordination on the part of the crew, and especially of the surgeon of 
the ship, who had himself suffered corporal punishment. The 
Attorney-General opened his speech with the usual postulate : 

* If an opinion can be disseminated in the minds of men, and they can be 
brought to think, (not by the acts of those concerned in the administra- 
tion of justice, but by false and erroneous statements respecting what 
has been transacted in open courts of justice,) that the laws are corruptly 
administered by the Court, and that improper directions are given by the 
Jury, whose duty it is to return their verdict on the facts before them, 
it is obvious that the consequence must be, that the laws will be despised 
and contemned, will be daily violated,’ 

Mr. Adolphus made an able speech for the defendants; and while 
he was stating the facts which had been proved on the trials, whence 
the merits of the verdicts might be inforced, he was interrupted. 





* Mr. Justice Grose.—How can this be proved? We should be sub- 
verting the very foundation of the law, if we were to suffer the evidence 
upon the trial to which you are referring to be repeated, And as these 
facts cannot be inquired into, they consequently cannot be stated. The 
verdicts on those trials remain for ever as they were pronounced, and the 
propriety and justice of them cannot be tried incidentally. 

* Mr. Apotruvus.—The Attorney-General took a review of them in his 
opening speech. I am ——e of what appears on the publication of 
these trials, in order to show that the animadversions of the defendants 
were proper. The account of the trial, from which I state the facts, is 
taken by the licensed reporter of the Old Bailey. 

‘Mr. Justice Grose.—That might be an argument in mitigation of 
punishment, if it were well-founded ; but I cannot hear it stated in this 
way, because you are here to argue merely that the defendants have not 
been guilty of a libel. 

‘Mr. Avotenvus.—The Attorney-General has said, that these papers 
were published with certain guilty intentions. I take it that it is neces- 
sary to mention the evidence which operates against that conclusion. 

‘Mr. Justice Grose.—The Attorney-General merely stated so much of 
the trials as was necessary to make the whole of the case intelligible to 
the jury. 

* Mr. Apotpuvs.—What I have stated is only to make the defence 
intelligible. 

‘Mr. Justice Grose.—But what you have stated you cannot prove. It 
is impossible that you can prove it. 

‘ Mr. Arrorney-Generau.—l! have no objection to the learned Gen- 
tleman stating whatever he pleases. 1 do not wish to cramp him in his 
defence. Perhaps it will be more for the advantage and interest of the 
public, that he should proceed as his own discretion directs,’ + 





* An account of this case will be found in the New Annual Register 
for 1808—Principal Occurrences, p. 13. 


+ State Trials, vol. xx. p. 1173. 
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Mr. Adolphus was then permitted to proceed. If the Judge had 
adhered to his original determination, what topics of defence would 
have been left to Mr. Adolphus? and would not the Jury have re- 
ceived erroneous impressions of the cases of Bennett and Chap- 
man, from the partial outlines of them given by the Attorney Gene- 
ral? In his reply, the Attorney-General said : 


* My learned friend has stated that which is wholly unfounded ; he has 
stated that this information does not allege that the charges contained i in 
the libels against Sir Simon Le Blane are false, and that therefore he is 
entitled to assume that they are true. That is not so—it need not be 
alleged that they are false ; not because they are not false, but because 
the truth or falsehood of them i is not material. It was not therefore to be 
assumed that they were true. God forbid I should ever bring a case be- 
fore you which any counsel should be able to state was not true. The 
fact is indifferent : these are libels, and gross libels ; and the defendants 
are brought to trial before you for having published them,’ 


If the fact is ‘ not material,’ if it is ‘ indifferent,’ why was the 
Attorney-General so anxious to dispute Mr. Adolphus’s assumption, 
that the statements in the libel were true? What security had the 
jury that he should never bring cases of true statements, charged as 
libels, before them, when it depended on himself and the Judge what 
latitude should be permitted to the counsel for the defence, in his 
statement of the facts ? 

The Jury retired for about twenty minutes, and brought in a verdict 
of Guilty. 

Nine days afterwards the same defendants were tried for certain 
libels on the conduct of Lord Ellenborough, while presiding at the 
trial of an action for damages, brought by Thomas Boyce against 
Thomas Gabriel Bayliffe, captain of an East Indiaman. The plain- 
tiff, Boyce, had kept a tavern in the East Indies, and was returning 
to England with his daughter, a child of cight years of age. During 
the first part of the voyage he had been permitted to take his re- 
creation on the poop with the other passengers ; but, on a sudden, 
without any cause assigned, the captain drove him from it, and would 
not permit him to return to it. Soon after, two strange ships appeared, 
who were supposed to be enemies, and on Boyce’s refusing to go to the 
poop, though he professed his willingness to give his assistance in 
any other situation, the captain said, ‘ Here, take this d—d rascal, 
and put him in irons!’ and he was put in irons on the poop. On 
arrival of the ship at St. Helena, he left her, and came to England 
in another. For these injuries the Jury awarded 80/. damages. The 
inadequacy of these damages was contrasted with the amount, 700/., 
obtained by Mr. Thomas Aris, Governor of Cold Bath Fields-prison, 
against William Dickie, for having falsely asserted in conversation, 
that Aris had murdered two of his prisoners. The consequence was, 
that Dickie, formerly a stationer in the Strand, had been already 
detained five years in the Fleet-prison, and was still confined without 
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any prospect of release,—such cases not coming within the scope of 
insolvent acts. 


The Attorney-General said: ‘Can you hope that the duties of 
juries will be performed with courage and firmness, if they are ex- 
posed to attacks of this sort?’ Why not? What effect should the 
most severe animadversions on the conduct of juries produce, but to 
make them more anxiously careful in the discharge of their duty ? 


The Attorney-General’s speech contained repeated admissions, 
that the libels, whose evil tendency he exaggerated in the usual 
strain, must yet be perfectly harmless, in consequence of the high 
character of the Judges for learning and integrity, and the good 
disposition of the people. Thus: ‘ What indignation would they 
(the jury) not feel, if this Court was filled by Judges less high in the 
public estimation than the present?’ As if he had said: ‘ What 
indignation would you not feel, if this philippic had been justly ap- 
plicable to its object,—if this censure had been merited,—if these 
invectives had been directed against Judges, who, like some of their 
predecessors, had betrayed their trust, who were a disgrace to their 
solemn function, and an oppression to the country!’ Again— 


* Certainly nothing could be more likely on bad minds to have the 
effect of driving them to acts of violence, &c. ; but it pleases me to think, 
that, with all the external dangers that surround this country, we have 
nothing internal to dread. There are no spirits in this country such as the 
author supposes to exist, or such as he wishes to inflame; but whether here- 
after there may or may not exist such spirits,’ &c. ‘The direct object of 
this paper is, to persuade a mob, if any such existed in this country, to 
tear Lord Ellenborough by force from the seat of justice, and destroy 
him.’ [This “‘ direct object” is collected chiefly from the following sen- 
tence: ‘‘ My only hope would be, if ever such a wretch should stain 
the mercy-seat of England, or pollute the sacred fountain of our holy 
laws, that he should quickly meet the fate of Jeffries, or be torn in pieces 
on the bench ;” which is no more than the imprecation— 


** May every Villiers feel 
The keen, deep-searching of a Felton’s steel!”] 
I think, gentlemen, it would have been difficult for the ingenuity of man 
to have devised any thing more mischievous or malignant, or better con- 
trived, if the materials to be worked upon were to be found in this country, 
to produce the object this writer had in view by these publications.’ 


At the conclusion of a very long and able speech for the defen- 
dants, by Mr. Clifford, several persons in the hall expressed their 
approbation of it by loud plaudits; upon which the Attorney-Ge- 
neral observed : 


“I never before witnessed an act of such indecency and impropriety as 
has been exhibited in the body of this Court this day at the conclusion 
of the learned gentleman’s speech. I must suppose it can only have 
proceeded from some extraordinary means used to procure such an ex- 
pression of popular feeling.’ 
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Mr. Justice Grose did not think the jury could require him to 
make any comments on such gross, scandalous, and abominable 
libels. If they did not at once strike them as in the highest degree 
slanderous, it would be impossible any thing he could say would 
convince them. ‘The Foreman of the Jury said: ‘ I should hardly 
think it necessary to give your Lordship the trouble (to proceed ;)’ 
and the jury, after consulting together a few minutes, returned a 
verdict of Guilty. 

The defendants being brought up for judgment, June 2, 1808, 
affidavits were read on their behalf, stating, that neither of them 
was the author of any of the libels of which they had been found 
guilty, but that they were requested by the authors themselves to 
give them up as such, they not desiring the defendants should suffer 
on their account. It was accordingly declared, that Mr. John Gale 
Jones, apothecary, was the author of the letter signed ‘ Junius;’ 
that William Augustus Miles, Esq., was the author of another of 
the libels ; and that the author of the letter signed ‘ Humanrras, 
was unknown to the defendants. Mr. Holroyd and Mr. Clifford 
were heard in mitigation of punishment; the Attorney-General, 
Mr. Park, and Mr. Abbott, on the other side. It appeared that 
Mr. White's health of body, and perhaps of mind, had been impaired 
by a lengthened residence in Africa, and other foreign climates ; 
and, on the other hand, that ever since the conviction, ‘libels as 
strong as those which were the subject of prosecution,’ had appeared 
in the ‘Independent Whig.’ ‘The Court sentenced Hart to be im- 
prisoned ruree years in Gloucester jail; and White to be impri- 
soned rHreEeE years in Dorchester jail; and each to give security 
for his good behaviour for five years in 10001. 

In the administration of any other branch of the criminal law, is 
there an instance of a man coming into a court of justice, and with 
impunity, avowing himself principal in the same crime for which 
his associates are sentenced to three years imprisonment? Mr. 
Wakefield was sentenced to two years imprisonment, and one of 
his publishers to a fine of thirty marks. Here the publishers are 
sentenced to a long imprisonment, in distant jails, and the known 
authors go free! Such is the endless and treacherous inconsistency 
of the law of libel. 

The legality of these sentences was argued before the House of 
Lords, on a writ of error, May 16 and 18, 1809. Mr. Clifford 
contended, that the Court of King’s Bench could not commit offen- 
ders to any prison in England, but only to its immediate prisons, or 
to the prisons of the county in which the offence was committed, or 
in which the Court was sitting. On the subject of imprisonment, 
‘until he shall have given such security as aforesaid,’ Mr, Clifford 
said : 

* Your Lordships will observe, that the sentence is for the publication 
of what is said to be a libel, and a libel upon a court of justice, but the 
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information does not state whether what was advanced be true or false ! 
Is it as a security for good behaviour in every case? Would the security 
be forfeited by writing a true and faithful account of, and making true 
and just observations on, the conduct of the courts of justice? No one 
can tell whether the information proceeds on the ground of every thing 
advanced being true, or every thing advanced being false. The parties 
will necessarily be bewildered if any persons, in such a state of uncer- 
tainty, should be bold enough to come forward as their securities. Or 
are the parties to give up their newspapers, or never write a line respect- 
ing courts of justice, because, if either true or false, they may be called 
upon for their security, if it cannot be exactly stated what will amount 
to a forfeiture of the recognizance. 1 humbly contend that, even in this 
view of the case, this part of the sentence is illegal, unconstitutional, and 
void, In another point of view, my Lords, this part of the sentence is 
equally liable to uncertainty and doubt. Suppose that they cannot get 
the security required, are they to undergo five years’ imprisonment in 
addition, and then to be liberated? No such thing. As the sentence 
stands at present, they may be imprisoned to the end of their lives, and 
in places far distant from their families, their friends, and their connec- 
tions! Such a judgment, my Lords, is, I contend, unusual, oppressive, 
contrary to the bill of rights, and therefore contrary to law!’ 


In reply to this part of Mr. Clifford's speech, the Attorney-Gene- 
ral said : 

«I dare say, if the learned gentleman’s clients were to ask him whether 
such and such a particular ac¢ would not incur a forfeiture, that his an- 
swer would be, “ I will [qu. caNn?] not tell any man, who contemplates 
a seditious publication, or meditates any ‘other illegal act, how far he 
may go, and yet evade the law; how near the wind he might sail, without 
endangering himself”’ 

On the same topic, the Solicitor-General (Sir Thomas Plumer) 
said : 

“It was absurd to talk of its operating as a perpetual imprisonment. 
The prolongation of imprisonment would depend on the bad character of 
the individual whose friends could not trust to his good behaviour, even 
after the experience that had been taught him by his confinement,’ 


The judgment of the Court of King’s Bench was unanimously 
confirmed. 


See a debate in the House of Commons, March 27th, 1809, upon 
a petition from Messrs. Hart and White respecting their trials, 
convictions and sentences ; and the manner in which the sentence 
of imprisonment was executed. ‘This petition was withdrawn, on 
account of an informality, which was afterwards rectified, and the 
petition was presented, read, and ordered to lie upon the table, in April 
24th, in the same year. 

In 1810, (February 24th,) Join Lambert and James Perry, the 
printer and the editor of the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ were tried for a 
libel on the king, contained in the following two sentences, repub- 
lished from the ‘Examiner’ : 
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‘ What a crowd of blessings rush upon one’s mind, that might be be- 
stowed upon the country, in the event of a total change of system! Of 
all monarchs, indeed, since the revolution, the successor of George Il. 
will have the finest opportunity of becoming nobly popular.’ 


The Attorney-General, (Sir Vicary Gibbs, who has immortalized 
himself by his unwearied persecution of the press,) said : 

* Nobody who sees such language held, can doubt that it must have 
a manifest tendency to aleniate and destroy the affections of the people 
towards their sovereign, and to break down that link of love which 
ought to connect the sovereign and his people in the tenderest ties. That 
such is the tendency of the publication in question, no person who reads 
it can deny.’ 

Yet even Lord Ellenborough doubted! and being almost per- 
suaded, by Mr. Perry's excellent speech, that the passage taken with 
its context, imputed nothing but ‘honest error’ to the king, gave 
such a charge to the special jury, that they immediately pronounced 
the defendants Nor Guitry. 





CHANSON pu GIESBACH. 


To a Swiss Air. 


O’rr the crystal water, 

By the mountain side, 

Helvetia’s fairest daughter 

Smooth our bark does guide : 

The Giesbach fall, with silver spray, 

Rushing down his rocky way, 
Music makes, 
Through the brakes, 

Responsive to our lay. 


Courts have ne’er afforded 
Pleasures pure as these ; 

Not countless riches hoarded 
Can buy the mountain breeze ; 

No! not the might a despot wields 
Commands the joy which Nature yields, 
Hills among, 

Streams along, 


Or through the flow’ry fields. 
r throug wry B. G. B. 
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Rosserri’s Exrvcipation or tue Mysteries or Dante. 


No. II. 


Havine already examined the introductory portions of Mr. Ros- 
setti’s ‘Commentary on the Vision of Dante, * we proceed to an 
analysis of the eleven cantos which are contained in the first volume 
of this critical and ingenious author's production. 


Canto I.—The Obscure Wood.—Dante, after having spoken of 
the obscure wood in which he had been bewildered, and the remem- 
brance of which renews his dismay, adds : 

Ma per trattar del ben ch’ivi trovai, 

Dird dell’ altre cose ch’io v’ ho scorte. 
Il ben ch’ivi trovo (the good that befel him.) Laudino says that 
this good was the knowledge of the obscurity of the wood; Lom- 
bardi, the celestial aid ; and Biagioli, the means of getting out of it; 
but, according to our new commentator, it was Virgil, that is, poli- 
tical philosophy ; that Virgil to whom Dante said he had given him- 
self for the sake of his safety: Virgilio a cui per mia salute diémi. 

Ripresi via per la piaggia deserta, 

Si che il pit fermo sempre era ’1 pitt basso. 
‘ The firm foot was always the lowest,’ according to Rossetti,evidently 
signifies that Dante, in all his actions, whether virtuous by reso- 
lution, or vicious by habit, suffered the vicious to prevail; so that 
he felt more inclined to remain in the valley of vice, than to ascend 
the mountain of virtue. ‘Those who have supposed that Dante, by 
saying that the foot on which he stood was always the lowest, meant 
that he was ascending, have erred; for it is not true that the stand- 
ing foot, in ascending, is always the lowest, so that the allegory alone 
can explain this passage, which Laudino has interpreted nearly in 
the same way as our commentator. Of the same kind is that in which 
the poet, speaking of the apparition of Virgil to him, says, that his 
voice seemed faint through long silence; to which passage is given 
the following explanation: ‘This natural image contains a moral 
signification ; that is to say, that the political philosophy, which had 
been long silent in Dante’s mind, on account of his having been one 
of the Guelphs, spoke to him in a faint voice, when he began to in- 
cline to the Ghibelline party. 

Canro II,—Continuation of the Obscure Wood. 

cc cpecrbeves Io sol uno 
M’ apparecchiava a sostener la guerra, 
Si del cammino e si della pietade 
Che ritrarva la mente che non erra. 
O Muse, o ato ingegno, or m’aiutate : 
O mente che scrivesti cio ch’io vidi, 
Qui si parra la tua nobilitate. 








* See the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ No. XLII p. 517. 
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We have here the mind that does not err ; and the mind that wrote 
what Dante had seen. ‘The first signifies the intellectual power, and 
the second the memory. ‘Thus it is understood by M. Rossetti, and 
we agree with him in this opinion, in spite of M. Biagioli and others, 
who say that both signify the same thing, that is to say, the power 
of recollection. O Muse, o alto ingegno, &c. ‘ Lombardi,’ says Bia- 
gioli, ‘ believes that the poet invokes his own genius: I,’ he adds, 
‘that virtue, so called, which generally lies in man, and which the 
Latins called natura, because it constitutes human nature, which 
produces the things that belong to her.’ But we agree with Lom- 
bardi, with whose interpretation that of our commentator corre- 
sponds, when he says that, ‘ by alto ingegno, is to be understood the 
poetical genius, which is properly placed with the muses.’ And if 
any one should be inclined to blame Dante for that epithet, alto, we 
might remind him of what Horace said: Est Deus in nobis : agi- 
tante calescimus illo. 


Non vedi tu la morte che ’1 combatte 
Sulla fiumana ove ’] mar non ha vanto? 


Landino and Vellutello say, that la fumana (the river) signifies, 
allegorically, the impetuous torrent of passions; and M. Biagioli, 
who has adopted their interpretation, adds, that there is no way of 
explaining this passage in a literal sense, because there is no infernal 


river in this place. M. Rossetti is of a different opinion: ‘The 
river,’ says he, ‘that pays no tribute to the sea, is Acheron, which, 
according to the mythologists followed by Dante, does not fall into 
the sea, but makes its way through the entrails of the earth towards 
the centre.’ And he adds, that sulla fiumana may signify near the 
river, and may be understood at a few miles from it, as Dante, in 
another place, speaking of Ravenna, calls it the town which lies 
upon the sea, although it be three miles off from it. Siede la Terra 
dove nata io fui sulla marina, 

Canto III.— Gate of Hell, Vestibule, Acheron.—Dante, speaking 
of the souls of those who lived without either praise or blame, says, 
that they are mixed with that band of angels who did rot prove re- 
bellious, nor yet were true to God, but were only interested for them- 
selves ; and adds, that heaven drove them forth that they might not 
impair its lustre; while the depth of hell did not receive them, be- 
cause, i rei avrebber d'elli aLouna gloria. ‘The pronoun alcuna has 
given rise to disputes among the interpreters, some of whom have 
pretended that it signifies some, and others none. ‘The illustrious 
Monti is at the head of the last, and is the only one whose autho- 
rity might be of some weight. He had endeavoured to,prove in his 
work, entitled La Proposta, that alcuna gloria, in this place, signifies 
no glory; and Biagioli had praised and adopted his interpregation. 
Our commentator, being of a different opinion, has refuted, in a kind 
but triumphant manner, the opinion of the learned author of La 
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Proposta, who, in an additional volume to that work, has since ac- 
knowledged his error. In fact, as in this passage the angels who 
took no part in the battle between God and Lucifer are evidently 
spoken of, to say that they were excluded by those who participated 
in it, from the place to which these latter were doomed, not to be 
disgraced by their company, is an absurdity of the first magnitude, 
as the damned souls can have no choice to receive amongst them, or 
to reject any other soul, whose situation depends only upon the will 
of God. 


We pass onward to a passage which no commentator known to us 
has ever appeared rightly to understand, and we are sorry to add that 
M. Rossetti, having adopted the interpretation of his predecessors, 
has fallen into the same error. The passage is the following, in which 
the poet, speaking of Charon, who carries over the souls condemned 
to everlasting pains, says: 

Caron dimonio con oechi di bragia, 
Loro accennando, tutte le raccoglie ; 
Batte col remo qualunque s*adagra. 


The following are the interpretations of the phrase, s'adagia, by 
some of the best modern commentators. S'adagia: ApAGIARSI, 
signifies here to go slowly, at ease. Lomparpt.—Adagiarsi signifies 
to walk softly. Biactou1.—He strikes with his oar those that linger 
or stop. Rossert1.—And Mr. Cary translates in the same sense: 


‘And each that /ingers with his oar he strikes.’ 


But it is to be observed, that the poet has said that Charon, beckon- 
ing, collects them all, and then he adds, Batte col remo qualun- 
que s'adagia. It is clear, therefore, that he strikes them when they 
are in the boat, and not because they go at ease, not because they 
go softly, not because they stop, or because they linger, but because, 
after having entered into the boat, they sit themselves down, or re- 
cline to rest. That they are not slow, or that they do not stop before 
they enter, manifestly appears from what Virgil says to Dante ; 
E — sono al trapassar del rio, 
Ché la divina giustizia gli sprona 
Si che la tema si volge in desio. 
Which passage is thus translated by Mr. Cary: 
* And to o’erpass the river are not loth: 
For Heaven’s justice goads them on, that fear 
Is turn’d into desire. ‘ 
And who can linger, be slow, or stop, under the spur of divine 
omnipotence ? 

Canro IV.—Limbo.—The poet, having fallen asleep at the end 
of the preceding Canto, on the exterior bank of Acheron, now awakes, 
and finds himself on the other side. The reader, of course, feels a 
curiosity to know how this happened, and the interpreters endeavour 
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to account for it. Landino’s allegorical confusion gives no satisfac- 
tio. Biagioli says that it happened by celestial aid, and this, to be 
sure, is the shortest way of getting out of all difficulties : 

Ben & pieta, che la pietade e ’1 zelo 

Uman cedendo, autor sen creda il cielo. 
But the fact is, that this is one of the many passages where the alle- 
gory, and nothing else, can serve as a clue; and M. Rossetti, who 
has properly betaken himself to it, concludes with saying, ‘that 
Virgil, or Political Philosophy, has led Dante to meditate upon the 
disorders of society.’ 

We pass over several things which might be observed in this in- 
genious comment, and proceed to a passage where Biagioli, who 
accuses the former commentators of having made un bello seappuccio, 
(a great blunder,) proves that he has made a very great one, while 
they were right: 

Io vidi Elettra con molti compagni, 

Tra’ quai conobbi ed Ettore ed Enea, 

Cesare armato con occhi grifagni. 
‘The poet,’ says M. Biagioli, ‘here gives us to understand, that the 
bright and black eyes of Cesar were his arms, with which he more 
than once repressed by a single glance the seditious legions: there- 
fore, this is not an imagination, as M. Ginguené fancied; and those 
who thought that Dante represented that hero with cuirass, helmet, 
and sword, made un bello scappuccio.’ We refer our readers to M. 
Rossetti’s note on this passage, where they will find the reason why 
Cesar is represented armed, and what Dante intended to signify by 
occhi grifagni (griffin eyes); they will be no doubt satisfied with 
the evidence, so pleasingly and forcibly adduced in this passage. 

Canto V.—Carnal Sinners.—There being no great difficulties in 
this canto, in regard to the literal or allegorical sense, we shall 
advert only to two passages, which merely concern the propriety of 
the language, and the grammar. In every edition of ‘ La Divina 
Commedia, we read the following passage, thus ; 

betes Pit di mille 
Ombre mostrommi e nominolle a dito, 


which has led the interpreters into an error, thinking that Dante 
had employed the strange phrase, nominare a dito. But M. Rossetti, 
by putting e nominolle in a parenthesis, has removed every diffi- 
culty : 

.. +++ Pit di mille 

Ombre mostrommi (e nominolle) a dito. 


To which passage we find the following note: ‘ I laughed heartily 

on seeing that a rigorous grammarian had puzzled his brains to 

show what nominare a dito signifies, without perceiving that nomi-~ 

nolle is said by way of parenthesis, as I, for the first time, have 
12 
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perceived, there remaining mostrolle a dito, (pointed at them,) 
which is proper and common to our language.'— 


Was Li prega 
Per quell’ amor ch’ Er mena e quei verrano. 


M. Biagioli pretends that ei is the subject of the verb mena, which 
cannot be; because, when the person or the thing to which the 
action of the verb is attributed is expressed, the pronoun, which is 
only his or its representative, cannot be introduced. The most 
ignorant do not commit such a fault as this in any language. Ac- 
cording to M. Biagioli, this passage is to be construed thus: En- 
treat them by that Love which ux bears them, and they will come. 
Father Lombardi, the best of the modern commentators of the 
‘Divina Commedia,’ is here reproved by his unjust and disrespectful 
antagonist ; yet the former had properly interpreted this passage, 
by saying, ‘ Entreat them by that love which is the eause of their 
being borne along.’ M. Rossetti boldly affirms that ei is here the 
accusative case of the plural number; and we may add, in support 
of his assertion, that this is not the only place where Dante employs 
it in the same sense. So in Inf. c. xviii : 

Cosi da imo della rocco scogli 

Movean che ricidean gli argini ei fossi 

Infino al ponte ch’ e tronca e raccégli. 

Canto VI.—The Gluttonous.—We have seen that the poet 
passed from the one side to the other of Acheron while asleep ; and 
now we find that, ina similar manner, he passes from the second to 
the third circle. We are told by our commentator that this serves 
to signify the affinity which exists between lasciviousness and glut- 
tony. It may, perhaps, be added, that such sleep is a symbol of 
the sluggishness of the gluttonous and lustful, as they forget the 
dignity of that part of themselves which is descended from heaven, 


and 
‘ Roll with pleasure in a sensual stye.’ 


There are passages in this canto which, if interpreted in a literal 
sense, will be found incongruous and absurd; but if we admit the 
allegory, they become luminous and important. The following is 
an example : 

Cerbero, fiera crudele e diversa, 
Caninamente con tre gole latra 
Sovra la gente che quivi  sommersa. 
Gli occhi ha vermigli, e la barba unta ed atra, 
E il ventre largo, ed unghiate le mani: 
Graflia gli spirti, ed ingoia ed isquatra. 
Cerberus, according to M. Rossetti, is merely the type of gluttony: 
his three throats and large belly signify the avidity arising from the 
vice which he represents; his barking over the immense multitude, 
and his crimson eyes, signify the loquacity, the slander, the quarrels, 
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which arise from eating and drinking immoderately; his grisly and 
unctuous beard shows the filthiness of gluttons who so defile them- 
selves ; the clawed hands mark not only the fury with which they 
seize upon their food and drink, but also the torments which this 
vice inflicts upon its followers; the tearing the spirits seems to 
indicate the head-aches, and various other diseases which arise from 
that vice; the swallowing down denotes sudden death by apo- 
plexy; the tearing to pieces, the agonizing death by the gout, stone, 
dropsy, &c. &c. 
Canto VII.—The Avaricious and Prodigal.—The Wrathful and 
Gloomy. 
Pape Satan, pape Satan aleppe. 

This verse has been interpreted in various ways, but never, we 
think, in its real sense, except by M. Rossetti, who has shown that 
by Lucifer is represented the head of the Guelphian party. In 
another passage of this canto, Virgil says to Pluto: 

Vuolsi cosi cold dove Michele 

Fe la vendetta del superbo strupo. 


Strupo (stupro) was interpreted till lately as signifying an assault 
upon a virgin; but it is employed here to signify the haughty 
violence of Lucifer against God. M. Grassi, finding that in the 
Piedmontese dialect strup signifies truppa or branco (a multitude), 
has explained it by superbo drappello (proud band), and this inter- 
pretation obtained the approbation and applause of Cavalier Monti. 
Nor can we deny that this is a very plausible interpretation. M. 
Rossetti, however, maintains that the old way of understanding it is 
the best; and his arguments in support of this opinion are such as 
to prevent our passing sentence on the subject. 


Canto VIII.— The Wrathful.— Io dico sequitando,’ &c.—The be- 
ginning of this canto being a continuation of the preceding one, and 
the poet resuming his subject, says, My theme pursuing, I relate, &c. 
This passage is thus commented on by Mr. Cary: ‘ It is related by 
some of the early commentators, that the seven preceding cantos 
were found at Florence after our poet's banishment, by some one who 
was searching his papers in that city; that by this person they were 
taken to Dino Frescobaldi, and that he, being much delighted with 
them, forwarded them to the Marchese Morello Malaspina, at whose 
entreaty the poem was resumed. This account, though very circum- 
stantially related, is rendered improbable by the prophecy of Ciaceo 
in the sixth canto, which must have been written after the event to 
which it alludes. The manner in which this canto opens, furnishes 
no proof of the truth; for, as Maffei remarks in his Osservazioni 
Letterarie, tom. ii. p. 249, referred to by Lombardi, it might as 
well be affirmed that Ariosto was interrupted in his Orlando, because 
he begins canto xvi., Dico, la bella storia ripigliando; and canto 
xxii., Ma tornando al lavor che vario ordisco.’ It is to be wondered 
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at that no one -before M. Rossetti had discovered the real reason 
why this canto begins with Jo dico seguitando, &c. 
Canto IX.—Continuation of the 5th Infernal Circle, and begin- 
ning of the 6th. 
Pure a noi converr’ vincer la punga, 
Comincid ei; se non.... tal ne s’ offerse.— 
Oh quanto tarda a me ch’ altri qui giunga! 
After having read this passage fifty times, without understanding it 
otherwise than per pelle talpe, we were convinced that se non was 
not to be understood in the sense of if not, but that it meant or else ; 
and that instead of ne s’ offerse (was offered to us), it ought to be 
read ne sofferse (suffered for it). We were not at all satisfied with 
the common interpretation by which ne s° offerse is referred to some 
aid promised to Virgil, concerning which we find not a syllable in 
the poem; and we explained this passage thus: Yet we shall over- 
come this difficulty, or else....such a one suffered for a similar re- 
sistance.—Oh! how I long to see the arrival of some one! That is 
to say, ‘ We shall enter the city of Dis, or else these demons shall 
be punished for opposing themselves to us, as it happened to Cer- 
berus, who opposed himself to Hercules.’ And this interpretation, 
we think, is rendered evident and justified, by what is said towards 
the latter end of this canto, in these lines: 
Che giova nelle fata dar di cozzo0? 
Cerbero vostro, se ben vi ricorda, 
Ne porta ancor pelato il mento e ’1 gozzo. 
Which passage is thus translated by Mr, Cary : 
What profit, at the fays to butt the horn? 
Your Cerberus, if ye remember, hence 
Bears still peel’d his hair, his throat, and maw. 
And these words: ‘ Oh, how I long to see the arrival of some one,’ 
do not, indeed, relate to any supposed or dreamed-of promise, but 
to the angel whom Virgil had seen at the close of the preceding 
canto ; 
E gia di qua da lei discende I’ erta, 
Passando per li cherchi senza scorta, 
Tal che per lui ne fia la terra aperta. 
That is to say— 
Even now 
On this side of its entrance, down the steep, 
Passing the circles, unescorted, comes 
One whose strong might can open us this land. Cary. 


In another passage, Virgil says to Dante— 


Vero ¢ ch’ altra fiata quaggit fui, 
Congiurato da quella Eritton cruda 


Che richiamava l’ ombre ai corpi sui. 
If we say that here allusion is made to the incantation of the sor- 
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ceress Hericto, mentioned in the sixth canto of Lucan’s Pharsalia, 
we must confess that this is an evident anachronism; because 
Virgil was alive during the Pharsalian war, and lived for some time 
after it. Lombardi’s supposition, that Hericto might have survived 
the battle of Pharsalia, and have employed her magical practices at 
the time of Virgil’s decease, can afford no satisfaction; and M. 
Rossetti’s liberal interpretation, that the Latin poet might have 
been sent to the infernal regions, during his life, by a temporary 
suspension of his vital functions, although ingenious, is not more 
persuasive. But when he explains this passage in the allegorical 
sense, then we willingly embrace his opinion, and are satisfied. 
Let us remember that Virgil is the symbol of the imperial policy, 
and that he represents the spirit of those who wished that the 
empire should repair the disorders of a corrupted republic. Virgil 
then, or the Ghibelline policy, predicted, by the death of Pompey’s 
soldiers, the rise of the future imperial sovereignty, which the 
Ghibellines wished to see removed in the time of Dante. 

Numerous, beautiful, and new, are the allegories of this canto, 
which spring forth from the system of our commentator ; and who- 
ever wishes to understand that part of the ‘Inferno’ which is con- 
tained in this volume, and add strength to that light, without which 
he will not be able to go through the dark paths of what remains of 
the mysterious journey, must read with great attention all the notes 
here supplied by M. Rossetti. We will venture to say that, besides 
the advantage he will derive from them, he will be highly delighted 
by an abundance of rare and unexpected allegories, grounded upon his- 
torical and philosophical erudition ; nor do we hesitate to assert that 
this work upon the ‘ Divina Commedia’ is not only superior to what- 
ever has hitherto appeared on the same poem, but that all others 
will appear nearly useless to those who wish to penetrate the mys- 
teries of the Florentine bard. 

Canto.—Heretics.— 

« Se tu mai nel dolce mondo regge.’ 


This verse has been a stumblirig-block to the interpreters. Some 
-pretend that the particle se expresses a wish, and that it answers to 
the English auxiliary, may ; others maintain that it is a conditional 
particle. M. Biagioli paraphrases it thus: ‘ If I desire that thou 
shouldst last in the world, and that thou shouldst never yield to the 
violence of the enemy.’ M. Rosetti’s interpretation is thus; ‘ And 
if ever, as it appears, you are still living in the world ;’ but to this 
sense is opposed what Farinata had said to Dante, viz. ‘ O Tuscan! 
thou who through the city of fire alive art passing ;’ so that it is not 
probable that Farinata should say after that: If you are still living 
in the world, Our commentator has added, ‘ as it appears, and 
says that although Farinata thought Dante was alive, nevertheless 
he was not sure of it, since no one had confirmed him in this 
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opinion, and thus he justifies the interpretation of se, as a condi- 
tional particle. Love of truth induces us to confess that neither of 
these interpretations pleases us ; and, after having long reflected on 
the subject, we consider Landino’s interpretation most probable and 
persuasive. He derives regge from the verb riedere, (to return) ; and 
Mr. Cary, following this interpretation, and corroborating it with 
an example from the notes to the Decameron, p. 43. Ed. Giunti, 
1573, where it is said that a poet, before Dante, had translated 
redeunt flores by reggono i fiori, has thus translated this verse : 


* So to the pleasant world mayst thou returns’ 


which is consonant with the context of the conversation between 
Dante and Farinata ; because the latter having perceived that the 
former was a living man, going through the infernal regions, the 
wish that he might return to the sweet world is natural and proper. 
We, however, without deriving, in a strange manner, regge from 
riedere (to return), derive it from reggere (to govern, or partake of 
the government), and translate thus: If ever thou partakest of the 
government in the sweet world, tell me, &c.; as no other but one 
who was acquainted with the political measures of the Florentine 
Republic could inform Farinata of the cause why that people was 
so cruel against his kinsmen. ‘The answer of Dante to him : 


Lo strazio e ’] grande scempio 
Che fece lArbia colorata in rosso 
Tale orazion fa far nel nostro tempio, 

is explained by M. Rosetti thus: ‘ The slaughter and great havock 
of that battle which coloured the flood of Arbia with red, is the 
cause why such harangues are made in our Temple of Justice, and 
which foment hatred against your blood’! Although this be the 
general interpretation of this passage, yet it seems to us that Mr. 
Cary has understood it in a better manner : 

The slaughter and great havoc, I replied, 

That colour’d Arbia’s flood with crimson stain, 

To these impute, that in our hallow’d dome 

Such orisons ascend. 
And he says, in a note on the words, such orisons: ‘ This ap- 
pears to allude to certain prayers which were offered up in the 
churches of Florence for deliverance from the hostile attempts of 
the Uberti; or, it may be, that the public councils being held in 
churches, the speeches delivered in them against the Uberti are 
termed orisons or prayers.. We wish that the second part of this 
note had been omitted, because Dante says tale orazion in the sin- 
gular number, which evidently gives it a different sense from orisons 
or prayers delivered against the Uberti in public councils, and sig- 
nifies, undoubtedly, a ritual or formulary prayer to be offered up to 
the Almighty against the relatives of Farinata, pronounced or sung 
in the churches; such as we remember to have read of in some 
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History of England, as being added to the Litany, after the evacua- 


tion of the Normans: 4 furore Normanorum libera nos Domine. 


Canto XI.—Heretics.—In this canto, Virgil,assuming the charac- 
ter of a preceptor, instructs his follower concerning the various kinds 
of sins, and of their greater or lesser gravity, from which originates 
the greater or lesser intensity of punishment, and the construction 
of the infernal pit. In the exposition of this canto, the reasoning 
of Virgil is rendered much more clear than it is in the text; and 
whoever wishes to understand the remaining part of the Inferno, 
should read it with great attention, as it contains information which 
will render almost every part of it intelligible. Having now gone 
through the eleven cantos contained in this volume, we shall offer 
some general remarks on M. Rossetti’s Researches on the Allegorical 
System of Dante's Vision, in the course of which we shall have 
occasion to advert to facts and opinions that cannot fail to interest 
every lover of Italian literature. But this we must reserve for a 
concluding article in our succeeding number.* 





To GERALDINE. 


GirTED beyond thy sex’s common lot, 

Exalted genius, matchless wit are thine ; 

Rich attributes, which time bereaveth not, 

And chance cannot destroy: a loan divine, 

Lent thee by Heaven, to grace the splendour of thy line. 
Deem it then treasure ; but guard well the trust, 
Improve, ere yet ’tis past, each fleeting hour, 

Neglect, the brightest, keenest, band will rust,— 

E’en the rich diamond owns the artist’s power. 





* In the first article on this subject, (No. 42, vol. xiii. p. 517, &c.,) 
the following errata occur : 


Page 517, line 18. for cuchi chi read ciechi che 
0 


— 40. anatitico .......... analitico 
519, — 6. although.......... who 

— 8. Giuneelli......... Guinicelli 

— 46. unque............. ungue 

rassicus aquilicium rapiens aquilinum 

— 47. aceptialonque ..... acephalonque 
521, — 8. phlegatonta....... phlegetonta 

— 18. folle di romanze ... fole di romanzi 

——- 24. oppe.... cscs seee troppo 

— 29., MOlte.... 22.0000 molti 


— 3]. farra morirl de.... far&d morir di 
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On tne Saut Monopory or Inpra. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 
SIR, Calcutta, January 1827. 
Mr. Tucker affirms, in his late financial work, that the salt mono- 
poly in Bengal does not raise the price of salt to the consumer more 
than 200 per cent. ‘To determine the correctness of this assertion, 
I send you the following oficial documents, suppressing names, in 
order not to make the parties obuoxious to Government : 


“SALT. 
oe he 

‘Sir,—I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of yourletter, dated Ist 
instant, and to inform you, that the salt therein alluded to having been 
sold by public auction on the...,......,.,last, under the provisions of 
Regulation XV. of 1817, the overplus, sicca rupees 297 ; 1; 11, after the 
payment of the custom duty, will be paid to ........ who imported the 
salt in question, as annexed statement, on his furnishing a receipt for the 

‘Tam, Sir, &c. &c. 
(Signed) *R. Saunpers, Sec. 
‘ Board of Customs, Salt and Opium, 
ee of...» Aah 


amount, 


* Statement of Bussorah salt imported in the ship...,...... Captain 
£6 ce en in ........ 1824, under the provisions of Regulation xv. of 
1817, and sold by public auction at the Sane Rooms, on the 
Rravices.% 1825. 

* 2476 maunds at 312 sicca rupees, per. maund, 8. Rs. 7,725 1 11 

‘ Deduct custom duty at 3 rupees per, maund,,........7,428 0 0 


‘ Overplus [!] paid to the proprietor ...........++++2++5 297 1 11 
(Signed) “R. Saunpers, Sec. 
‘ Board of Customs, Salt and Opium, 
the...... 08,0... JORb, 2 


Now, Sir, the cost of this salt on board at Bussorah was as fol- 
lows : 2000 Bussorah maunds, equal to 2476 Bengal maunds, at 
175 piastres per maund, piastres 350, or sicca rupees 262 ;: 8, 

Showing that the wholesale advance alone on the prime-cost was 
2904 per cent. ; if we add GO per cent more for the retail advance, 
we shall be much within bounds ; making the price of this salt to the 
consumer 350 per cent. above the prime cost, instead of 200, as 
stated by Mr, Tucker. 

But this is not all. Mr. Tucker gives it as his opinion, p. 56, 
the consumer ‘ will not complain’ (a happy phrase how or to whom 
is he to complain, when the Government is the monopolist !) ‘if 
the price does not exceed 350 rupees per 100 maunds ;’ meaning, of 
course, that the supply of salt may be safely regulated by this limit. 
If, therefore, the salt in question had realized this monopoly price, 
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the advance would have been 330, and by the time the salt reached 
the consumer, about 400 per cent., or exactly double that stated by 
Mr. Tucker : an advance, too, be it remembered, not on Bengal or 
Madras salt, but on salt brought all the way from Bussorah, of qua- 
lity and whiteness equal to good English salt, and the natural cost 
of which is, at least, one-half more than that of the kinds consumed 
in Bengal, 

Mr. Tucker, the advocate—general and particular—of the Honour- 
able Company, and moreover, a Director in esse, fails not to talk of 
his ‘ professional experience,’ p. 8. to say, that he has merely followed, 
in his work, ‘ the beaten path which has long been familiar to him ;’ 
‘ pretensions’ to knowledge and aceuracy, which, although he is 
pleased, with commendable modesty, to call ‘ moderate,’ will naturally 
dispose the English reader to place great reliance on his statements 
and opinions ; and of course stamp them currrent as unanswerable 
authority among the whole herd of Court parasites, whose incessant 
peans in praise of the mild and benignant rule of the Honourable 
Company, have for especial object to drown all inquiry into the opera 
tion of this monopoly, one of the most oppressive, and of all other 
monopolies and taxes which ignorance and rapacity have united in 
devising in India. 

I say nothing of the fact exhibited by the above adventure, of the 
Honourable Company pocketing a clear profit of 280 per cent., in 
the shape of duty, on an article everywhere a necessary of life, but 
doubly such in a country where the food is entirely vegetable; while 
the merchant, who is kept fourteen months out of his money, sus- 
tains, in the end, a loss of about 30 per cent.; but I shall confine 
myself to a few remarks upon the salt-monopoly. 

In p. 53, Mr. Tucker acknowledges, that ‘ heretofore the manu- 
facture’ (of salt for the monopoly) ‘ was the source of great misery 
to the inhabitants of the adjacent districts, who were often forced 
into the service, and compelled to expose themselyes in the unhealthy 
marshes of the sunderbunds, to the attacks of tigers and alligators, 
and to all the physical ills engendered by a pestilential climate ;’ and 
although the writer closes this horrible picture of what he describes 
as the past sufferings of the molungees, or salt-makers, with the 
following charitable hope: ‘ this grievance has, I trust, been re- 


. moved ;’ yet he is compelled to admit, in the same page, that, ‘ with 


Courts of Justice to protect,’ he fears ‘these wretched molungees are 
among the worst conditioned of our subjects, and employed in situa- 
tions where they may become the victims of ferocious animals and 
disease’! 

The people of England hear daily asseverations of the pure and 
benevolent intentions of the Rulers of India-towards the Natives: 
they are told of vast and various plans, in execution and in agita- 
tior’, for improving the moral and physical condition of our Eastern 
subjects; and they must be sickened, even to nausea, at the sym- 
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pathy for the ‘ poor benighted Hindoos, which certain Eastern 
philanthropists take every opportunity of expressing. But what 
name too base can be bestowed upon such vile and disgusting arts, 
when we see it proved, that the same Government which drags away 
its helpless subjects in thousands, to a life more horrible than the 
punishment of robbers and felons in most countries, en the plea of 
the necessity of manufacturing salt, actually itself creates that ne- 
cessity by prohibiting foreign salt! It is not only not denied; nay, 
it is distinctly admitted by the warmest panegyrist of this Govern- 
ment, p. 54, that ‘ both the interests of the revenue and of humanity 
would be consulted by the admission of foreign salt.’ Then, why is 
it prohibited? The following postulates may guide us to the reason : 

If it be granted that there must be sa/t-districts, it follows that there 
must be salt-agents ; and, as salt-districts are proverbially unhealthy, 
salt-agents must be liberally paid; that is, with salaries and emolu- 
ments of 70,000 or 80,000 rupees a-year each. Then, their duty lies 
among rivers and marshes, and as at salt-stations there are bad houses, 
and at Calcutta tolerably good ones, it is only reasonable that they 
should dwell in Calcutta, and have yachts at the public expense to 
move about in; and, as their journeys are through jungles and sunder- 
bunds, it is but just that they should receive table-money. Moreover, 
it has long been admitted, on all hands, that all Civilians of 20 or 
25 years standing, become, ipso facto, by the title of having lived so 
long, old and meritorious servants of the Company, possessed of an 
indefeasible right to all situations of 70,000 and 80,000 rupees a-year : 
whence it follows, that they either have a fee-simple, or a reversion- 
ary interest in all salt agencies, which are among the most lucrative, 
and (such is the ardent zeal of these veterans in braving fevers, tigers, 
alligators, and hardships untold) among the most coveted situations 
in the service. ‘To suppress these agencies, therefore, would be not 
only a severe and unmerited reflection on the ardour and devoted- 
ness to the public service of the chosen band, but an enormous vio- 
lation of vested rights, tending, in direct consequence, to curtail the 
hard-earned rewards of long, faithful, and honourable service; to 
extinguish the aspiring zeal and generous emulation of the juniors ; 
to depreciate the value of writerships, all and singular; and finally, 
to lessen the source of fair and legitimate patronage. Wherefore, 
salt-agencies cannot be suppressed, nor foreign salt admitted, and 
molungees, ‘ with established Courts of Justice to protect,’ must be | 
content to be taken away and devoured, ‘ as heretofore,’ by tigers 
and alligators, and swept away by fevers. Q. E. D. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Sau. 


P. S. This letter, it is obvious, was written (but afterwards mis- 
laid) before we heard of Mr. Tucker having succeeded to the Direc- 
tion. We shall now see whether his book was designed for any 
better purpose than as a bait for his seat. 
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Rvuies or tue Lonpon Co.i.iece or Puaysicians. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SIR, June 7th, 1827. 

I pesire the favour of your inserting the accompanying letters and 
subjoined observations in the next number of the ‘ Oriental Herald.’ 
1am, Sir, your obedient humble servant. 

Epwarp Harrison. 


Copy of Dr. Harrison’s letter to Dr. Chambers. 
Sir, 7, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, May 12, 1827. 

I was not a little surprised, on my return to Quebec-street, last 
Sunday evening, to learn that you had formally refused to meet me in 
consultation, because I had not received a license to practice medicine 
from the London College of Physicians. 


As the delicate sufferer was, at the time, in the greatest possible 
danger, I leave you to form your own conclusions upon the humanity 
and propriety of declining to give assistance to an afflicted fellow- 
creature, in compliance with a capricious and untenable by-law. 


To the patient and to myself the determination was fortunate, be- 
cause it had led the parents, before my arrival, to procure the assist- 
ance of an experienced and able physician. This gentleman has, like 
myself, thought proper not to apply for the College license, and yet he 
assures me, that the members of your corporation do not object to 
consult with him, whenever their services are wanted. So true it is, 
that it may suit them at times to enforce the rigid observance of a by- 
law, and at other times to leave it entirely to individual discretion. 


To enter into a minute investigation of the supposed grounds of 
your refusal, would lead me far beyond the limits of an ordinary letter. 
It will be sufficient for my present purpose to state, that neither the 
late Dr. Baillie nor your colleagues, Drs. Warren, Turner, or Paris, 
ever ventured upon such a measure, when their medical services were 
requested along with mine; and it would perhaps have been more 
suitable to a person in your professional station, to have imitated 
their example, than to have formed a rule for yourself. 


As far as concerns me individually, it is really a matter of perfect 
indifference, whether I am in future to meet in consultation with the 
Fellows of your College, or am to lose their services in cases of danger 
or obscurity. London happily contains many physicians, out of the 
pale of your corporation, in whose skill invalids may safely confide. 

Under this impression, my first determination was wholly to over- 
look the contents of your note addressed to the mother of my patient. 
But on referring to the purport of it, a few nights since, in a large 
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party of physicians, who, in the phraseology of your College, are deno- 
minated ‘alieni homines,’ I became convinced of my error; indeed it 
now appears to me, that in following the bent of my inclination, I should 
have neglected the duty I owe to my alma mater, the University of 
Edinburgh, and to my brethren, the ‘alien’ physicians, established 
throughout the British dominions, as well as to the public at large. 

Deeply interested in the questions at issue between the medical 
graduates of England, and of all other countries, I shall now call 
your attention to some of the reasons which have led me uniformly to 
resist the arrogated powers of the London College. In opposing 
them, I am neither influenced by hostility nor prejudice : my chief 
aim is to relieve myself and brethren from the degradations imposed 
upon us. 


Among the reasons which have influenced me to adopt my present 
course, it will be sufficient to state: 1. That, unless I have been 
misinformed, every candidate for your license is obliged, on his 
bended knees, to swear obedience to the laws and regulations of the 
College, though, by a refinement in legislation, as far as I know 
peculiar to yourselves, he is not suffered to read them either before _ 
or after he has complied with the oath. If such be the case, I cannot 
help giving it as my deliberate opinion, that the ceremony is equaliy 
dishonourable to the parties who require, and to those who submit, to 
this preposterous exhibition. 


2. Another insuperable objection to the College license is founded 
on your arbitrary and illegal by-laws. According to my interpreta- 
tion of the medical statutes, the College of Physicians is equally open 
to the graduates of every University. It possesses no distinction of 
ranks, though the highest has, by a series of encroachments, been 
limited to the physicians of Oxford and Cambridge, while a lower 
grade has been forced upon all other physicians. 


These are some of the numerous objections which I feel, and which 
make it impossible for me, under the present constitution of the Col- 
lege, to apply for their license. Should the College still be of opinion, 
as they formerly professed to maintain, that they can legally compel 
the acceptance of a license, or the discontinuance of practice, I beg 
them to be assured, that I am perfectly ready to try the question, 
whenever they may think proper to afford me the opportunity. I 
must, however, in the mean time, strongly remonstrate against the 
custom of endeavouring to obtain their object by a course injurious 
to medical science and prejudicial to the community. 

You may possibly be aware that I formerly stated the same senti- 
ments to Dr. Baillie, and after his death, to Dr. Turner. I did not 
omit on either occasion to add, that the Fellows were, in my opinion, 
highly culpable in making regulations which they dare not attempt 
to enforce in a court of law. 

As my sentiments remain unaltered, I embrace the opportunity 
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which you have afforded me, to renew my offer, through you, to the 
College. Should the challenge be at length accepted, 1 pledge myself 
to carry the suit to a full hearing and final decision. 

In repeating my offer for the third time, I desire to remind you, 
that I have hitherto been content to assert my own privileges and 
independence, when they were unnecessarily assailed. But after so 
many ptovocations, I now think myself called upon openly to claim 
for myself and colleagues all the rights and privileges of British sub- 
jects, agreeably to the Union of the two kingdoms. ‘To an English- 
man it appears to be more than absurd and ridiculous, that he should 
be supposed to have lost any of his natural rights, by visiting another 
portion of the same kingdom merely to qualify himself for the duties 
of a profession, the knowledge of which he could no where acquire in 
his own part of the country. 

If the Fellows shall still think fit to decline the contest, an en- 
lightened public cannot fail to appreciate their real motives, however 
they may be disguised or concealed. 

As for the graduates of my order, they will not be slow to per- 
ceive the folly of connecting themselves with an incorporation from 
which they must afterwards expect to receive only marks of neglect, 
of opposition, or of humiliation. 

I think myself entitled explicitly to inquire from you, on this oc- 
casion, Whether, in refusing to meet me in consultation, you consi- 
dered yourself as acting discretionally, or under an indispensable 
obligation imposed on you by the laws of the College. 

I beg leave to add, in conclusion, that unless I receive a satisfae- 
tory answer in the space of a month, either from you or the College, 
to the several allegations contained in this letter, I shall feel it my 
duty to publish it, for the information and guidance of my brethren, 
wherever they may be situated. I am, Sir, your obedient humble 
servant, 

(Signed) Epwarp Harrison. 
To Dr. Chambers, Brook-street. 
Copy of Dr. Chambers’s answer to Dr. Harrison's letter. 
Sir, Brook-street, May I4th, 1827. 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 12th 
of May, which only reached me this afternoon. 

In answer to it, I beg leave to state, that I do not feel myself 
called upon to enter into the discussion of the questions which you 
conceive to be at issue between the College of Physicians and yourself. 

I have only to say as to myself, that in refusing to meet you iu 
consultation, I acted in obedience to a positive regulation of the 
College, and that it is a matter of indifference to me whether you 
publish your letter on the subject or not. I am, Sir, your most 
obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) W. F. Cuampers, 
To Dr. Harrison. 
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Although Dr. Chambers declares, that ‘ in refusing to meet me 
in consultation, he acted in obedience to a positive regulation of the 
College,’ will he venture to maintain, that he has never invaded this 
positive regulation or by-law during his connection with that body ? 
I have, as already observed, been joined in practice with no fewer 
than four Fellows, during my short residence in London. I may 
now add, that from Dr. Chambers alone have I encountered a refusal. 
I have also said, that the alien physician, an old metropolitan practi- 
tioner, who supplied the Doctor's place, is in the constant habit of 
meeting the Fellows professionally. After stating these facts, I shall 
not expatiate further upon the glaring incongrtuities and absurdities 
of the Fellows, but leave them to explain their motives, and to form 
their own justification. 


2. Do the Fellows ever decline to consult with Surgeons on cases 
strictly medical? Physicians had formerly the whole management 
of constitutional diseases intrusted to them; and were also applied 
to, as the dernier resort, in surgery ; but so completely are the tables 
now turned in these respects, that while the surgeon openly beards 
the doctor in medical practice, he is jealous of the smallest encroach- 
ment upon his own department. Many examples of recent date 
might be given in support of these assertions ; as regards the former, 
the reader cannot have forgotten, that two individuals of the highest 
medical and surgical rank were lately in conjoint attendance, for se- 
veral successive weeks, upon two distinguished and very exalted cha- 
racters; one of the cases was purely medical, and the surgical treat- 
ment of the other was so inconsiderable, that the surgeon could only 
be wanted for his medical skill. 


3. According to present usage in this country, the ordinary prac- 
tice of physic is almost entirely confided, in the first instance, to the 
family apothecary ; the physician is only thought of when the case 
becomes alarming or tedious. After his introduction, their visits are 
continued in accordance, and the two share the responsibility between 
them. 


4. Upon what justifiable grounds, then, can the Fellows refuse to 
be united in consultation with the ‘independent physician,’ whilst they 
have no hesitation in freely consulting with the surgeon and apothe- 
cary? 

5. In a colloquial conversation with the late Dr. Baillie, so long 
ago as the month of June, 1821, while we were engaged upon the 
case of a young lady, I fully explained my opinion of the London 
College of Physicians, as alluded to in my letter to Dr. Chambers. 
This was the third patient, after my arrival in London, who had 
called for our joint assistance. As the Doctor had never omitted on 
former occasions to recommend my application for the College license, 
I determined, at this interview, if a good opportunity occurred, to 
assign my reasons for declining to comply with his urgent solici- 
tations, The opportunity being given, I avowed it, as my deliberate 
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conviction, arising from legal inquiries, and a careful investigation 
of the subject, 

Ist. That the College of Physicians is, according to the laws of 
the realm, and Charter of King Henry VIII., equally open to the 
medicai graduates of every university. I added, that it was, in point 
of fact, conducted upon this principle from its first establishment 
in 1523, to about the middle of the last century, including a period 
of more than two lundred years. 


2d. That at this eventful era, a predominant party of Oxford and 
Cambridge physicians, unfortunately for medical science and the 
true interests of their profession, had the temerity to narrow the 
by-laws, in order to promote their own selfish views. On referring 
to the exact time when these regulations were enacted, we are led 
to believe, that they were chiefly intended to check the rising pros- 
perity of the University of Edinburgh. Had the College formed 
their excluding by-laws anterior to the British Union, something 
might, perhaps, have been advanced in extenuation of their conduct, 
though, inasmuch as the healing art is the production of no par- 
ticular soil, it would be absurd to attempt to confine its cultivation 
within the limits of any district. But no sooner were the two nations 
consolidated into one kingdom, than it became the bounden duty of 
every citizen to efface local distinctions, and promote harmony 
through the land. 


3d. That the College was extremely culpable in making by-laws 
which they durst not endeavour legally to enforce. 

4th. That it was due to themselves and to the physicians of my 
order, either to try the validity of their present regulations, or to 
make such as they would be able to defend. 

5th. That fully satisfied with the stability of my own position, I 
was ready, whenever the College were pleased to attack my station, 
to defend it with legal and constitutional weapons. 

Such was the purport of my conference with Dr. Baillie, at our 
last interview; and a similar, though less extended, conversation 
took place in the year 1824 between Dr. Turner and myself. Having 
subsequently been met in consultation, both by Drs. Paris and Warren, 
judge of my surprise on receiving a positive refusal in the person 
of Dr. Chambers. 
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SumMARY oF Tue Latest INTELLIGENCE CONNECTED WITH THE 
Eastern Wor Lp. 


Tur latest papers that have reached England from India extend 
to the end of January from Bombay, and to the middle of February 
from Madras and Bengal. From each of these we have made such 
selections as appeared to us of greatest interest; though it must be 
confessed, that from the paucity of events, and the general dullness 
that now more than ever characterizes the Journals of the East, it is 
a matter of some difficulty to obtain, even from a pretty extensive 
series of their numbers, matter of sufficient interest and importance 
to fill a few pages in such a manner as shall render them worthy the 
attention of English readers. The best are unquestionably the papers 
of Bengal; and we observe, that since the last advices from thence, 
which were given in our Number for June, two new Journals have 
been started in Calcutta: one by the Rev, Mr. Adam, the Unitarian 
Missionary, who had left the ‘Bengal Chronicle,’ to the editorship of 
which he had succeeded after the removal of Mr. Sutherland; and 
the other, by a second brother-in-law of the notorious Dr. Bryce, in 
the shape of a Sunday Edition of the Daily ‘John Bull, but under 
the new name of the ‘ Oriental Observer,’ professing to embrace 
subjects of theology and morals, as well as miscellaneous news, 
The first number of this new paper was issued on the 18th of 
February, the date of the copy that has reached us. We begin, how- 
ever, with the ‘Bengal Chronicle’ of January, 1827, and pass on to 
those of Madras and Bombay, extracting from each. the most in- 
teresting portions of their pages, in the successive orders of their 
dates : 


East Inpia Jury Bixt. 


In our last we presented our readers with the remarks and reflec- 
tions of a Hindoo of Bengal, on the Madras proceedings in relation 
to the East India Jury Bill, giving quite a different view from that 
which has been hitherto entertained of the probable motives of the 
Natives at that Presidency for adopting the course they have pur- 
sued. The writer considers that they are in fact hostile to the Bill, , 
but that they have not had sufficient public spirit to make their real 
objections known, and that they have merely adopted those suggested 
to them by certain Europeans at Madras, in order to get rid of the 
Bill, which they dislike for very different reasons, viz. for its illiberal 
spirit, and for the insulting and degrading exceptions, on the ground 
of religion, which it contains. That these exceptions are felt by the 
Natives of Bengal as insulting and degrading—as contrary to the 
spirit of English law, and to the principles of abstract justice,—we 
know, not only from personal communications on the subject which 
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we have had with Natives of the first respectability and intelligence 
in Calcutta, and from the remarks, the production of a Native pen, 
to which we gave insertion in Sunday's paper, but also from an ar- 
ticle which we have this day extracted and translated from the ‘Sum- 
bad Cowmudee.’ This Native paper, we may remark in passing, is 
conducted on the most independent, principles, it being, in fact, the 
only one edited by a Hindoo that has had the courage to avow its 
rejection of the popular idolatry, and to oppose the most revolting 
and injurious practices, current amongst the Natives, such as the 
burning of widows, the prejudices of caste, &c. This is probably one 
cause of its limited circulation among the Native population; but 
we need not add, that it forms a strong claim on the patronage of all 
those who are desirous of seeing pure religion and sound knowledge 
spread in this country. The article to which we have referred con- 
tains a brief but clear and perspicuous analysis of the spirit and 
principles of Mr. Wynn's Bill, against some of the provisions of 
which it strongly and justly protests, on the grounds we have already 
mentioned. It also gives us the first intimation we have received, 

of an appeal having already actually been prepared and sent to Eng- 
land against the objectionable parts of the Bill. This not only 
proves the existence of the feeling to which we have already referred, 
but also shows that it has been in silent but useful operation when 
we least expected it, The prompt adoption of this legitimate mode 
of obtaining redress for a supposed grievance, originating not with 
the local authorities but with Parliament at home, must, we believe, 

be as gratifying to the Government here, as we are satisfied it will 
be to the public in general_— Bengal Chronicle. 


Opinions oF a Narive InpIAN on THE Jury Britw. 


We will briefly state the purport of the ‘cbservations which ap- 
peared in the ‘ Bengal Chronicle’ of the 5th December, on the subject 
of the late Act of Parliament, respecting the admission of all classes 
of Natives to sit upon juries. 

. All classes of Natives, namely, Hindoos, Musulmans, Chris- 
tians, &c. will have the privilege of being chosen jurors, to judge in 
vases of murder, theft, and such other criminal suits ; but it is left 
to the Judges of the Supreme Court to determine and make regu- 
lations respecting the qualifications of such persons as to their know- 
ledge of the English language, and judgment in secular affairs ; that 
is, the Judges will permit those only to act as jurors whom they 
shall think qualified for the task. 

2. The Grand Jury is to be composed exclusively of Christians. 

3. All classes, indiscriminately, will be eligible to the Petit Jury, 
which has the power of determining whether a person is guilty or 
not guilty ; with this exception, that when either of the parties is 
a Christian, all the twelve persons of the jury shall be no other but 
Christians ; on the contrary, when either of the parties is a Hindoo, 
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or Musulman, or of any other class, Christians shall have the pri- 
vilege of judging ; that is, all the twelve persons, or any number 
of the jury, may be Christians. 

The consequence of this new Act passed in England is, that in 
matters wkere a man’s life is at stake, or where banishment, im- 
prisonment, and such other severe punishments are awarded, we 
Hindoos and Musulmans must submit to the verdict of Christians, 
whether they be the natives of Britain, or the offspring of British 
fathers by Indian mothers, whether they be the common Portuguese 
or Armenians, or the Rice Christians of Serampore. These persons 
shall have the privilege of judging in cases where our lives are con- 
cerned: whereas we, although living in the same country, or even 
in the same hamlet with them, and partaking in their virtues and 
vices, shall have no power of judging respecting them. In like 
manner, ourdescendants must also submit their lives to the decision 
of the sons of Christians. 

Missionaries and clergymen have spent more than thirty years in 
disseminating their faith in different sorts of books, and by various 
other means, without being able to make a single true and sincere 
convert to Christianity ; but now the way is opened, and many per- 
sens, no longer able patiently to bear the reproach brought upon 
them by this Parliamentary Act, will haste to take shelter under the 
Christian faith. When the rulers of a country use force or art to 
win over their subjects to their own faith from that of their ancestors, 
who shall have the power to oppose ? 

It would have been consonant to reason, virtue, and equity, if it 
had been ordered by this act, that as a Christian shall have the privi- 
lege of being tried by a jury composed of Christians only, in like 
manner, a Hindoo or a Musulman shall be tried by a jury consist- 
ing exclusively of persons of his faith ; or that as Christians shall 
have the privilege of sitting with Hindoos and Musulmans on the 
trial of a Hindoo or Musulman, so Hindoos and Musulmans shall 
have the privilege equally with Christians of sitting on the trial of 
a Christian. But instead of this, the order of the Parliamentary Act 
has laid all Hindoos as well as Musulmans, without any regard to rank 
or respectability, prostrate at the feet of Christians, whether of this or 
of any other place. On this subject a memorial has been presented 
now nearly a month past to the proper authorities in England, by a 
person amongst us who is waiting in anxious expectation to hear the 
result.—Sumbad Cowmoody, Dec. 30, 1826. 


OrtentAat Literary Socrery. 


The third Half Yearly Report of the Oriental Literary Society, 
read at a General Meeting held on the 26th November last, has been 
handed to us; and we now proceed to call the attention of our 
readers to it, in conformity with the rule which we have prescribed 
to ourselves of recording the proceedings of all such Institutions. 

The Report begins with lamenting the restricted sphere of the 
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Society's usefulness, which has been extended only by a trifling ac- 
cession of members during the last six months, and proceeds to 
express regret for the inability that exists to compass certain mea- 
sures which appear to have been long me ated. We should think 
that a fuller, a more public, and a more frequent exposition of them, 
would secure that degree of support to which they may be entitled. 
It is true that the rules which are appended to the Report declare, 
that ‘ the primary object of this Society is, to diffuse a spirit of 
literary enterprize among the East Indian Community of Calcutta;’ 
but this is an object of so general a nature, it includes so many par- 
ticulars, and may be promoted by such a variety of means, that it 
really conveys little, if any, information. It is added, indeed, in a 
subsequent Rule, that ‘its constitution partakes both of the nature 
of a Debating Club and a Literary Society ;’ but we conclude, from 
an expression used in the body of the Report, that there is a disposi- 
tion to sink the former of these characters, and we are left to conjec- 
ture, from the designation of the Society, that the latter is the one 
which is considered most becoming and appropriate. ‘The Society 
is called the Oriental Literary Society, and, in the Report, a strong 
desire is expressed ‘to raise the claims of the Society beyond those 
of a private debating club.’ Yet the business of a debating club 
seems to form the chief, if not the entire, amount of what has been 
done; and a strong claim on public patronage is advanced, on the 
ground that it ‘is the only institution in the metropolis of British 
India in which the habit of public speaking is regularly practised.’ 
Now, we do not deny that the prosecution of the objects of a Literary 
Society and of a Debating Club may not, in some cases, be advan- 
tageously combined; but we are inclined to think that the East In- 
dian community of Calcutta are not in a condition to prosecute 
both advantageously, and that the prosecution of the objects of a 
Debating Club is not at all called for by the present state of society 
and government in British India. The ‘ habit of public speaking,’ 
and the ‘ persuasive charm of oratory, are chiefly valuable acquire- 
ments under a free government and popular institutions ; and, as far 
as we can perceive or judge, can be applied to no one useful purpose, 
under the existing government of this country, which does not allow 
the voice of the people to be heard, or their influence to be felt 
directly, in the formation even of the most insignificant police and 
municipal regulations. When the time shall arrive for the enjoy- 
ment of free civil, and political institutions—and every true friend ox 
England, of India, and of the human race, should seek to hasten its ar- 
rival—when the subjects ef discussion shall come home to the business 
and bosoms of the community, the powers of eloquence and the charms 
of oratory will develop themselves without any forced cultivation 
Dowe then maintain with some, that the habits of public discussion 
should be discouraged or repressed, because of their supposed in- 
compatibility with the spirit and genius of existing institutions ? 
Far from it, for there are numerous important objects that may be 
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accomplished by means of the indirect expression of the public will 
through the medium of the press. Our argument can be made to 
extend only to the art of speaking, and even with respect to that we 
make it a question merely of comparative utility, holding that it is 
far less important in the present circumstances of the East Indian 
community, that they should acquire the art of speaking, than that 
they should acquire something to talk about—that sound and di- 
gested knowledge of principles and of facts in nature and science, 
in historyand government, which will enable them, in due time, with 
credit to themselves, and with advantage to the state, to assert and 
exercise the rights and duties of freemen. From these remarks, the 
managers of the society will perceive, that we are of opinion they 
should altogether relinquish the design of a debating club; and we 
infer, perhaps erroneously, from a passage already quoted, that there 
is a disposition to do so. Be this, however, as it may, and whether 
our suggestion be approved or not, we beg to express our earnest 
wishes for the improvement of that class whose benefit it more im- 
mediately contemplates.— Bengal Chronicle. 
JupGMENT RESPECTING ALIENS IN INDIA. 


Supreme Court, Calcutta, December 29, 1826.—Ponchelut versus 
Stansbury. 


In this case Mr. Marnell stated that he was requested, in the ab- 
sence of the Advocate-General, to address a few words to their Lord- 
ships previous to their giving judgment. He considered it one of 
great importance. Previous to the passing of the Act of Parliament, 
an alien who had lived seven years in any of the colonies of his 
Majesty was admitted to the privileges of a natural born subject. 
The seventh and eighth of William III. were passed to prevent 
fraud in these colonies, and the thirtieth of George III. was in- 
tended to afford facilities to aliens to recover their possessions. In 
the present case, if it were held that aliens could not inherit-landed 
property, considerable mischief would arise. In General Martin’s 
case, it appeared that there was a declaration on his own part that he 
was born in Lyons in France, and he yet held considerable property 
which the heir-at-law could inherit. 

Mr. Turton was on the same side, and contended that there was a 
strong distinction between aliens in England, and those in a country 
which was held as acquisition from a Native Prince. He did not 
mean to say that an alien could inherit land in England, but that he 
could in this country. In England no foreign troops could be raised 
without an Act of Parliament, but here the Company had power to 
do so without any such sanction. We had lately acquired an acces- 
sion of territory, and were the inhabitants of it to be considered 
aliens or subjects of his Majesty ? 

The Chief Justice said the town of Calc:tta was situated diffe- 
rently from other places. No law could be made here but by the 
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Legislature and the Government, subject to the approbation of the 
Supreme Court. The present question was, whether aliens should 
receive landed property by descent. 

Mr. Turton stated that the law of England did not wholly extend 
here, and it became a question whether a part of it shall be appli- 
cable or not. Could it be said that all persons born in the ceded 
provinces, and before the sovereign came to the throne, could not 
inhérit landed property ? 

Sir Anthony Buller had understood that the person now claiming 
was born in Pondicherry, while it was under the dominion of the 
French Government. 

Mr. Turton stated that the plaintiff admitted that he was born in 
that country, but subsequent to the time it was conquered by the 
English. In this country, Persians were allowed to hold land, and 
it was somewhat strange that the latter did not enjoy that privilege. 
This place had always been the resort of foreigners. There were 
Moguls, Turks, and Amenians here, and if they were allowed to 
hold lands, there could be no ground for alarm if half a dozen 
Frenchmen were permitted to do so. ‘The question was, whether the 
law relating to aliens was as applicable in this country as it was in 
England. The circumstance of its not having been acted upon 
hitherto, was an argument that it was not applicable here. 

The Chief Justice called Mr. Turton’s attention to the fifty-fifth 
of George ILI. which gave the Government the summary power 
of sending any person out of this country, who was not born within 
the allegiance of his Majesty. 

Mr. Turton thought that anterior to the passing of the act there 
was no argument against aliens holding landed property. That law, 
if introduced here, would be peculiarly hostile to them, as well as 
produce considerable mischief. It would discourage the trade of 
Calcutta, which was chiefly carried on by foreigners. If the Court 
held that the sons of Frenchmen were aliens, they must also hold 
that the inhabitants of Calcutta were so. The present plaintiff was 
born in Pondicherry, which was in India, and he could not therefore 
be turned out of his possessions. General Martin was a Frenchman, 
and only had a commission under the King, and had no right there- 
fore to inherit. 

The Chief Justice, with the greatest respect for the talents and in- 
tegrity of the learned Judge who presided at the hearing of the 
cases of Joseph v. Ronald, and that of Martin, begged to say that 
there was an inconsistency between his decisions on them, which he 
could not easily reconcile. In the former, he had argued that no 
freehold property existed in India, or ought to exist, and in the latter, 
that the heir-at-law should inherit the property, though it was par- 
ticularly brought to his notice that General Martin was an alien. 
The present question was, whether the son of an alien could inherit 
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the landed property of his father. It appeared that sometime in 
1770, the father of the present plaintiff landed at Pondicherry, where 
this man was born, and that sometime after, his father came to this 
country and purchased landed property, At the time he was born, 
Pondicherry was under the French Government, and is so at the 
present time. In determining the present question, it was necessary 
to consider how much of the English law was applicable to this 
country under the charter. It had been stated, that the law with 
respect to aliens was not applicable to countries acquired by conquest. 
This was not the case. When the English law was first introduced 
in this country, our dominions were not so secure as they now are ; 
and at Bombay there was a strict rule that the Company should not 
give any portion of the land to foreigners, In North America and 
the West Indian Islands, whether acquired by conquest from Eu- 
ropeans, or those who were, previous to our colonization, inhabited 
by savages, a distinction was observed between aliens and British 
subjects ; and when his Lordship was called upon to say whether 
the legislature contemplated such a difference in this country, he 
thought by turning to the act passed in 1815, that the distinction was 
considered. ‘The case was different with respect to a British subject : 
he knew he was removable at the order of the Government, that he 
lived under a license which could be revoked, and if he purchased 
any landed property which he could hold only under a license, he did 
so with his eyes open. Under these circumstances, his Lordship was 
decidedly of opinion, that the common law of England, as it related 
to aliens, was applicable to this country. 

Sir Anthony Buller and Sir John Franks concurred with the Chief 
Justice. 

Evacuation or Rancoon, 

We have extracted from a cotemporary a more detailed account 
of the evacuation of Rangoon than had previously appeared. Pass- 
ing over the formalities usual on such occasions, the most interesting 
portion of the statement is that which relates to the apprehended 
contest between the Burmese and Taliens, which it is declared the 
Burmese themselves seem +o think inevitable. It is added, that, of 
course, a strict neutrality will be observed on our part. We have 
no doubt that this is the proper course to be pursued in present cir- 
cumstances, in as far as the British Government is individually con- 
cerned, but we should like to see an explanation given of the extent 
of our promises to the Taliens during the period of our own reverses 
at Rangoon, and how far a strict neutrality will consist with their 
fulfilment. 

We are happy to learn that measures have been taken effectually 
to secure the property of British merchants at Rangoon, and that 
Lieutenant Rawlinson has been left in political charge of the British 
interests for the present. The Burmese population, it appears, are 
emigrating in great numbers, a very clear indication of their dis- 
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satisfaction at returning under the former government. When we 
connect with this, the approaching sanguinary struggle between the 
Burmese and Taliens, every friend of humanity and of good govern- 
ment must regret that Pegu was not retained in the possession of 
the British instead of those provinces to the south and east, which, 
separated as they are from all our other territories, must be con- 
sidered rather as an incumbrance, and which, however great their 
fertility, or however valuable their productions, cannot justly be re- 
garded, either in a political or commercial point of view, as an equi- 
valent for the town of Rangoon alone. 

‘The above was written for insertion in our last publication, but 
was necessarily deferred for the reason then assigned. The further 
information that has since transpired either through the public 
papers or private channels, of the state of affairs at Rangoon, con- 
firms the anticipations of a fierce struggle between the Burmese and 
Taliens. On this subject we refer to the extracts from the last 
‘ Government Gazette ;’ and the current report in Calcutta, derived 
from the passengers of the James Colvin, is, that the 'Taliens, within 
two days after the evacuation by the British, attacked the Burmese, 
drove them from Rangoon, burnt the town, and laid waste the sur- 
rounding country. We make these statements as they have been 
made to us, without pledging ourselves for their correctness. 


From the Government Gazette of January 1, 1827. 


We have been favoured with the perusal of letters, by the late 
arrivals from Rangoon, of various dates, from the 2@d November 
to the 8th December inclusive. According to the arrangements 
originally concerted with the Burmese Deputies, Rangoon was to 
have been delivered up to them on the 20th of that month, but at 
their request the cession was delayed until the 25th, upon the plea 
of their not having had time to prepare a house for the reception of 
the Viceroy, and they again made it their urgent request, that the 
British authorities would not leave the place until the end of the 
month, or the arrival of the Viceroy. ‘These delays, originating 
wholly on their side, were not without their convenience, as they 
afforded time for the arrival of the means of transport from Madras 
and Martaban, which the prevailing winds at this season had con- 
tributed to retard. One of the vessels, the Indian Oak, conveyed 
the left wing of the 30th Madras Native Infantry to the coast, in 
the middle of November. Upon Sir Archibald Campbell's assent 
to await the arrival of the Viceroy being made known to him, he 
hurried down from Panlang, and reached Kemmendine on the 25th 
November, with a few thousand men, pressed from the villages on 
his route. On the 26th, he reached Rangoon, and was received with 
a complimentary salute, His visit on this occasion was merely one 
of compliment to Sir Archibald Campbell, whose permission he 
solicited and obtained, to occupy a house in Rangoon, without in- 
terfering with the British authorities. He then returned to Kem- 
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mendine, whither Sir Archibald Campbell proceeded on the 27th: 
On his way up the river, he was met by the Viceroy’s flotilla, with 
his own war-boat and umbrella, the highest compliment that could 
have been paid: at the Tequest of the Chiefs, the British General 
proceeded i in the Viceroy’s boat to Kemmendine, where he was re- 
eeived with every possible demonstration of respect and cordiality. 

On the morning of the 28th, the Viceroy made his public entry 
into Rangoon, receiving a salute from the British force. On the 
29th, he dined with Sir Archibald Campbell, attended by only four 
of his Sirdars, and partook of the entertainment with perfect ease, 
and with a natural politeness extremely gratifying to all present. 
On the following day, Sir Archibald paid him a visit of business, 
during which the Viceroy is said to have shown great anxiety to 
obtain some assurances of a friendly disposition, in the approaching 
contest between the Burman authorities and the Talien population, 
which he seemed to think inevitable, as the Chief of Syriam, and 
all his principal adherents, had abstained from paying him the cus- 
tomary respects ; they had provided themselves, he stated, chiefly 
through the presence of the English in Pegu, with arms and ammu- 
nition, intending to oppose his authority, as soon as the British 
officers had departed. It seems highly probable, therefore, that an 
intestine contest will ensue, which, from the character and animosity 
of the contending parties, will no doubt be sanguinary ; of course, 
a strict neutrality will be observed on our parts. 

Sir Archibald Campbell embarked on board the Alexander, on the 
9th of December, for Moal Mein, and the Rangoon flag was hoisted 
on his quitting the town. Notwithstanding the presence of the 
Burmah Viceroy, and the intermixture of the troops of both nations, 
as well as the influx of an immense and promiscuous population, no 
occurrence calculated to interrupt the good understanding of the dif- 
ferent authorities took place; the Burman officers avoiding any 
interference with the local arrangements, and declaring it to be the 
order of their sovereign, that they should consider themselves subject 
to the British commander during his stay. We understand, that before 
the General left Rangoon he had secured to the British merchants 
there the privilege of remov ing, with their bona fide property, with- 
out hindrance or charge of any kind, for a given period, as forming 
part of our evacuation of the place. He has also left Lieutenant 
Rawlinson, of the Bengal Artillery, in political charge of the British 
interests at Rangoon for the present, until further arrangements 
may be thought expedient. 

No intelligence had been received from Mr. Crawfurd himself, 
subsequent to his arrival at Ava, but despatches, to the address of 
the Viceroy, had been communicated to the latter, stating, that the 
Envoy appeared to be well pleased with his reception, and that his 
Majesty of Ava was in great good humour, from which it was 
concluded that every thing was going on as well as could be 
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wished. It is expected that Mr. Crawfurd would shortly be on his 
return to Rangoon. 


It had been settled, that salutes:should be exchanged upon the 
lowering of the British flag, and the elevation of the Burmese, but 
the Burman ordnance had been hastily placed in position on the land 
side to prepare against the approach of the Talien foree, and this 
compliment was therefore omitted, but every other demonstration of 
good will was cheerfully paid. ‘The troops were much crowded in 
the vessels on which they were embarked, but it was expected that 
they would not suffer much inconvenience as the passage was se 
short. The emigration of the Burmese population from Rangoon 
continued to a late period. On the 22d November, a large flotilla 
departed for Amherst, with about five thousand persons on board, 
Accounts from the southward are all very satisfactory ; the popula- 
tion of Tavoy has increased to nearly thirty thousand, 


From the Government Gazette of Jan. 4, 1827. 


By the James Colvin, letters have been received from Moelmyne, 
dated the 8th December. This vessel had an extraordinarily quick 
passage, having left Amherst Town on the 20th, and made Saugor 
in ten days. ° 

By this opportunity, we learn the arrival at Moelmyne of Sir 
Archibald Campbell, with the troops and public stores from Ran- 
goon, They sailed on the 9th, and reached the Saluen in 48 hours. 
The preparations for their accommodation at the intended canton- 
ments were going on with great activity, but until their completion, 
his Majesty's 45th had been, with the concurrence of the Viceroy, 
cantoned in old Martaban. 

The following is the purport of the pledge given by the Viceroy 
in favour of the bond fide British property left at Rangoon, belonging 
to-merchants and other individuals: No duty, impost, or charge of 
any description, shall be made on goods brought by British subjects 
to Rangoon during its late occupation; but merchants may buy 
and sell them without hindrance ; and all merchants wishing to ship 
such goods to a foreign country, shall be at liberty to do so without 
hindrance, and free of duties and charges, within three months from 
the date of the evacuation at the town of Rangoon. 


Before the James Colvin sailed, a report was generally current at 
Moelmyne, that Rangoon had been attacked and taken by the Pe- 
guers. The Taliens were said to have advanced immediately after 
the departure of the British, and, after three or four days’ fighting, 
gained possession of the town. ‘The Burmans had entrenched 
themselves in the Great Pagoda. There was great reason to credit 
the truth of the report. ‘The force with the Viceroy, about four 
thousand strong, was a mere rabble; and the chief man of Syriam, 
the head of the insurrection, is known to be a man of energy and 
courage. It was also reported, that a Carian chief, with a consider- 
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able force, had marched against Donabew. Sir Archibald Campbell 
had despatched the Ternate cruizer to Rangoon on the 19th, to as 
certain the state of affairs there. 

From private communications, we learn that several letters had 
been received from Ava, from European traders there, mentioning 
Mr. Crawfurd’s arrival, and his having had an audience of the King. 


Unirep Service Cxivs or Inptia. 


Amongst the proposed rules of the Caleutta United Service 
Club, to which we some time since gave insertion, there was one 
which restricted admission to candidates who should have stood 
appointed seven years to one or other branch of the service, with 
certain specified exceptions. We are sorry to learn that some mis- 
apprehension prevails with respect to this clause, and that it has 
been understood to apply exclusively to the officers of his Majesty's 
and the Honourable Company's Military and Medical Services, and 
not to members of the Civil Service. This misconception appears 
to have arisen from an error in the transcript of the original paper, 
drawn up at the meeting of the 29th ultimo, in consequence of 
which the circumflex in the copies circulated, did not comprehend as 
it should have done the words ‘ Civil Servants,’ an omission wholly 
accidental and undesigned. We are happy, therefore, to have it in 
our power to remove any unfavourable impression which this acci- 
dent may have produced to the detriment of the club which it has 
been proposed to establish, and from which we augur the most ad- 
vantageous results. The restriction of seven years, the purport of 
which must be sufficiently obvious, is of general application, except 
in the cases specified, and affects equally the civil and military 
branches of the service. 


AGRICULTURAL AND Horticuuturat Society or CaLcurra. 


A meeting of this Society took place on Monday, the 1st of Janu- 
ary, at the house of their President, Mr. Leycester, for the purpose of 
examining the vegetables exhibited by the Native gardeners, who 
were candidates for the medals and premiums given by the Society 
for the best specimens of potatoes, peas, cabbages. and cauliflowers. 

Although nearly two hundred individuals had applied for, and 
received seeds and plants from the society in September and October 
last, still very few candidates appeared, and a fair criterion was not 
obtained of the produce for the bazar. 

1. The meeting, after examining the several specimens of cauli- 
flowers, awarded the silver medal and forty rupees in money, to 
Ramtonoo Puddan, an extensive vegetable gardener at Gobooh, 
Intally. 

2. The prize of the silver medal and forty rupees was bestowed 
on Hullodhur Doss, of Intally, for the best peas, 
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3. The silver medal and forty rupees was given to the same 
Ramtonoo Puddan for the best potatoes ; and, 


4. The silver medal and twenty rupees was given to the same 
Ramtonoo Puddan for the best cabbages. 


For this prize, the cabbages exhibited by Ramtonoo Puddan and 
Hullodhur Doss were so nearly alike, that Hullodhur Doss was 
adjudged to have deserved half the money premium, and received it 
accordingly. 

The best cauliflower exhibited to the meeting was from the 
garden of Simon Fraser, Esq. ; and the best peas were exhibited by 
Mr. Fenwick ; but the premiums being strictly confined to Native 
cultivators, neither of these specimens were admitted to compete. 


The venerable the Archdeacon Corrie and W, Paxton, Esq., 


were unanimously elected members of the society. 


The secretary read to the meeting a letter which he had lately 
received from Government, conveying its approbation of the objects 
of the Society, and expressing its readiness to afford the Society the 
use of a piece of ground, rent-free, for an experimental garden and 
farm, if such a spot should be now available, and not inconsistent 
with the general interests of Government: upon which points the 
Soviety was requested to communicate with the Board of Revenue 
and Collector of Calcutta. 

With reference to the observations in our last, on the subject of 
planting the cocoa-nut on low, sandy islands, reefs, &c. as suggested 
by Flinders, we have been favoured with the following suggestions, 
calculated to ensure the growth of the plant : 

In all countries, within 10 degrees of the equator, the germinat- 
ing cocoa-nut may be procured at all seasons of the year; it has a 
particular name amongst the Malays when in that state. 

The nuts should be chosen with the germ just bursting from the 
nut, or not more than eight inches long, and may then be strung 
over the stern and quarters like pumpkins ; occasional rain, or a 
few buckets of sea-water, will be all the moisture they require, and. 
if one of these be planted, there is nothing but accident that can 
prevent its growth. Nuts which have not germinated are likely to 
become rancid,’ 

Asam. 


Under the Native Governments of Asam, a ready access was 
maintained to all parts of that country at every season of the year, 
by the construction of broad and elevated causeways, over which 
passed practicable roads, when all the rest of the surface was under 
water. In the course of time, and during the political convulsions 
by which Asam, for nearly a century, has been torn to pieces, these 
causeways, or bunds, have disappeared, and the want of roads has 
contributed to perpetuate the evil whence it originated, the depo- 
pulation and desertion of the kingdom. One of the principal of 
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these bunds, which was said to extend through the whole length of 
Asam, from Cooch Behar to Sadya, and which was constructed in 
the reign of Gadadhar Sinh, has been lately made the subject of in- 
quiry ; and the condition in which it has been found, and its utter 
inapplicability to the purposes of its original formation, are strikingly 
illustrative of the condition of Asam, in which so vast a work could 
be suffered to fall to such cureless ruin. 

At the point where it was visited, about two miles north from 
Lakhomati Bhoteya Goam, it runs through a thick forest, infested 
with wild beasts of every species. It follows a direction N. 55 E., 
and divides the district of Nao Dewar, in Asam, from the Dufla 
district, the land-on the northern side of the bund belonging to the 
Dufla Raja, whilst the bund itself, and the country to the south, 
are included within the boundaries of Asam Proper. 

The bund at this place is about eighteen feet broad, and is gene- 
rally eight feet in height, but in many other parts it is nearly effaced, 
and is very generally hidden by brushwood, or even by trees of many 
years growth ; at a short distance to the north, is a small hill rivulet 
named the Deiring, running in a bed of sand and siliceous stones, 
amongst which are found pieces of half formed coal. 

The Duflas, to the northward of the bund, are a powerful hill 
tribe, inhabiting the second range of hills. They carry on an active 
traffic with Asam, bringing down rock-salt and coarse red woollens, 
and carrying back a return in dried fish, buffaloes’ flesh, and coarse 
silk. Their nearest village is about eight miles north of the bund, 
which, in this part of its extent, is said to have served as a boun- 
dary line. There are no villages immediately on its course, and 
from its being so thoroughly overrun with jungle, it is now utterly 

impassable. 


TRADE OF SINGAPORE. 


The Count Van Ranzow, Resident of Rhio, is at present on a visit 
to this settlement, for the recovery of his health, and for the purpose 
of obtaining medical advice. We understand that he intends re- 
maining here for some time. 

Tin.—Large quantities of tin have lately been imported here, 
from the ports of the Peninsula to the north of Malacca ; particu- 
larly from Sungy Lingi, a smal river which forms the boundary be- 
tween the Malacca territory and the possessions of the Salengore 
Rajah. The mines of that district are at present wrought with 
much spirit, and the produce of them this year is very considerable. 
It is almost all brought to Singapore, and during the last week 450 
piculs were imported by prahus belonging to the place. The mines 
are situated about thirty miles up the river, and are all upon the 
Salengore bank. ‘The Rajah does not interfere much with the ope- 
rations of the miners, but levies a duty upon all tin that is exported. 

- The quality of the Straits tin, generally, has suffered mucl. deteri- 
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oration lately by the practice of mixing it with other metals, such as 
Tonquin lead and spelter, which can be purchased here at a very 
cheap rate. Some of the shipments, to China in particular, proved 
so bad this season, that what cost 21 dollars per picul here, was 
sold for 16 dollars at Canton. The fraud, we believe, is practised 
chiefly by the Chinese, and as it is one which is extremely difficult 
to detect, it is carried on with impunity, and probably to a great ex- 
tent. We think the subject deserves the notice of the Government, 
and that some measures ought to be adopted for its prevention, 

Native Vessels.—We are happy to observe that the Natives of the 
Coramandel coast have in some manner conquered their dread of 
pirates, and ventured in their own vessels to navigate the Straits of 
Malaeca. A considerable number of these craft have come here this 
season, laden with betlenut from Pedier, and a few have imported 
piece goods direct from Coromandel. This is a trade which is 
capable of much extension, and as soon as the Straits are perfectly 
cleared of pirate prahus, it will, no doubt, increase rapidly, and be 
conducted on a much greater scale than the present system admits 
of. Numerous emigrants have arrived by some of these last vessels 
to seek their fortune in this settlement, where many of their country- 
men are already colonized. 

Junks.—Two junks arrived a few days ago from Siam with full 
cargoes. The crop of sugar is reported to be very abundant this 
season, and the produce of the finer qualities greater in proportion 
than usual. This market will, therefore, be plentifully supplied with 
this article, as the number of junks fitting out for the Strait is at 
least equal to that of last year. 

A Hainam junk came in last night from Saigun and Kaugkau in 
twenty-four days. She imports a cargo of rice, which constitutes the 
whole of her lading : 

Stic-lac has not been imported by any of the Siam junks which 
have arrived this season. It is said that the supply has entirely 
failed, and that there is not more collected than is sufficient for the 
consumption of the country. The price had risen at Bankok to 
upwards of twenty tikalls per picul.—Singapore Chronicle. 


Russians AND Persians. 


The contest between these two powers appears, as far as our in- 
formation extends, to be conducted with little spirit on either side. The 
following notice, taken from ‘Bombay Gazette’ of the 20th of Dec., 
which has just reached us, supplies all, we believe, that is professed 
to be known of its progress ; and as the particulars furnished rest 
on report, little confidence can be given to them. ‘There is, however, 
no improbability in the tenor of the information thus communicated, 
as no one at all aequainted with the comparative means of the two 
nations, could doubt that the first impetuous movement in the war 
on the part of the Persians would be followed by a signal retribution : 
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* A letter from the Gulf, dated the beginning of November, men- 
tions that a report was prevalent among the Natives of a considerable 
fortress on this side of the Arras river, belonging to the Persians, 
having been ‘stormed and taken by the Russians, and the garrison 
and inhabitants, between five and six thousand in number, put to the 
sword without distinction, with the exception of twelve persons only 
who escaped. It was further said there was little to impede the pro- 
gress of the Russians into the interior, who appeared determined to 
advance as rapidly as possible. 

* By the same opportunity we learn that the city of Bussorah 
was in great distress, from being besieged by the Montefique Arabs, 
who had succeeded in cutting off all supplies, and threatened the 
place with attack by storm. The Governor had forced all capable of 
bearing arms to mount guard on the walls; all business had in con- 
sequence ceased, the greatest alarm prevailed, and to add to the dis- 
tress, provisions had risen five hundred per cent in price.’ 


Mepicat ann Puysicat Socrery or Carcurta, 


A meeting was held on Saturday, January 6th, the Vice-President, 
Mr. Wilson in the chair. The following gentlemen were elected 
members: Mr. Roe, Mr. Bell, Mr. Walker, Mr. Lindsay, and Mr. 
Reynolds. The Society then proceeded to elect the office-bearers for 
the ensuing year, agreeably to the notice given at the previous meet- 
ing, when the following nominations took place. Mr. Gibb, Presi- 
dent ; Mr. Wilson, Vice-President ; Dr. Adam, Secretary and Trea- 
surer; Mr. Twining, Assistant Secretary, and Assistant Treasurer ; 
Dr. Grant, Mr. Breton, Dr. Graham, Mr. Grierson, Committee of 
Management ; Dr. Grant, Mr. Breton, Mr. Grierson, Dr. Mellis, 
Dr. Graham, Committee of Papers. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to the office-bearers of the 
past year. 

The following presents were made to the Library and Museum. 
‘Camper's Dissection of an Elephant, and ‘Wade on Bengal Disease, 
by Mr. Wilson ; ‘ Foedere, Medicine Legale,’ by Mr. Gordon ; and 
anumber of MSS. notes of the Lectures of Cullen, Black, and Munro, 
by Dr. Playfair ; a specimen of caries of the Tibia, by Mr. Barber ; 
and a small Distilling Apparatus, by Dr. Adam. Several cases of 
considerable professional interest were submitted to the meeting, and 
made the subject of discussion. 


We understand that the third volume of the Society’s Transactions 
will be put to press immediately ; the first volume, we are happy to 
find, has attracted the notice of all the principal medical journals at 
home, and has been very favourably received. The following remarks 
introduce the notice of the volume in that popular work, the ‘ Lancet.’ 
We observe that the comments are, not only in this instance, but 
several others, largely indebted to the prefatory pages of the volume; 
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‘ We should ill become the station, which, as medical journalists, 
we have the honour to occupy, did we not seize the earliest oppor- 
tunity of congratulating our professional brethren on the formation, 
under such happy auspices, of a medical society in the metropolis of 
British India. The benefits that may result from this measure are 
incalculable. Well conducted associations of this kind have done 
more, perhaps, to advance and aggrandize the sciences, than the 
patronage of the rich and the powerful—of kings and emperors. It 
would be idle to descant on the many discoveries aud improvements 
which immediately followed the institution of the Royal Society of 
this country, and others of a similar nature abroad. A host of me- 
morable names, not inferior to the most illustrious of the ancients, 
willoccur to every one—men whose genius will be better appreciated, 
and shine with increasing and more resplendent lustre, as the world 
grows old. 

‘Seeing the impulse which well-organized societies have commu- 
nicated to the sciences, we cannot withhold our thanks from the 
very meritorious individuals with whom the present association ori- 
ginated, and under whose liberal and enlightened policy it promises 
to grow so great, and prove so extensively useful. That system of 
exclusion, those principles of faction and division, the elements of 
dissolution, which are mixed in the very composition of many of 
our modern medical societies, happily for our Oriental friends, form 
no part of their government. We do not doubt, therefore, that 
their exertions will prove of great and lasting service, not only to 
medicine, but to every branch of literature and science that may 
be deemed collateral to it. It is probable that the imperfect science 
of the Baids or Hakeems of India cannot furnish much instruction 
to the practitioners of Europe ; but liberal and cultivated minds will 
welcome the light that may be thrown upon the past and present 
state of Oriental medicine by the labours of the industrious and the 
learned, whether their information be derived from authentic sources 
or actual observation. The history of Mohammedan medicine, 
comprising the most flourishing periods of the schools of Bagdad and 
Cordova, has been pretty fully elucidated, but fails with the decline 
of the power of the Caliphs; a long subsequent period in this 
branch of inquiry is therefore involved in obscurity, and the medical 
history of the Hindoos is an utter blank. In these respects, there- 
fore, there is ample scope for investigation, which may be prose- 
cuted with every advantage in the country in which the Society is 
with so much judgment established. ‘To the Oriental nations we 
owe the introduction of many simples into medicine, which were 
unknown to the Greek and Romans, such as manna, senna, tama- 
rinds, and rhubarb, besides musk, nutmegs, cloves, &c.; and in 
modern times, the madar, croton oil, &c. Hence it is not impro- 
bable, that many valuable remedies may yet be culled from the ma- 
teria medica of the East ; but if no accessions of value be derivable 
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from that source, a vast store of knowledge, important equally to 
physiology and pathology, may be collected and rendered subser- 
vient to the healing art. ‘That much may be done is proved by the 
present volume of transactions, which, although the Society has 
been so recently established,contains many papers of sterling value.’ 
—Bengal Chronicle. 





Asratic Socrery or Cancurta. 

A meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday evening, Jan, 
10, the Honourable J. H. Harington, Esq., the President, in the 
Chair. Lieutenant Pemberton was elected a member. This being 
the occasion of the annual election of Vice-Presidents and Committee 
of Papers, the following gentlemen were chosen: 

Vice-Presivents: The Honourable W. B. Bayley, Esq.; the 
Honourable Sir Charles Grey ; the Honourable Sir John Franks.— 
Commrirree or Parers: Dr. Adam; Reverend Dr. Carey; J. Cal- 
der, Esq.; Dr. Grant; Lieutenant Forbes; Major Hodgson; Rev, 
Mr. Mill; W. H. Macnaghten, Esq.; C. Smith, Esq. 

The correspondence relative to the mission of Captain Dillon, in 
search of the survivors of La Perouse’s shipwreck, was laid before 
the meeting. A number of presents to the Museum were made, of 
which the following were the chief of those presented by Dr. Tytler: 

A brass statute of Gotamah, from Arracan. Two brass ditto, highly 
ornamented, and holding a pot with offerings, from Arracan. Three 
ditto ditto, crowned, holding offerings, ditto. Ancient brass model 
of a temple, containing four images of Buddha, with lagas or ser- 
pents over the entrances, from Arracan. Various brass statues of 
Buddha, from Arracan. <A siva linga, worshipped by the Arracanese, 
procured in a temple at Key-Keraingdong. Thumb of a large 
image of Gotamah at Arracan, made of solid stone. A wooden image 
of a female, called the wife of Gotamah, worshipped by the Arra- 
canese. A small brass box, containing small white pebbles, five of 
which are placed in the statue of Buddha. Model of a brass Arracan 
temple, used in the worship of Gotamah. A quiver filled with twenty 
Burmese arrows. Ditto ditto, twenty-seven, from the Foggy Island, 
on the west of Sumatra. Two marble statues also, from Pagahm 
Mew, were presented by Captain Ross, and various specimens of the 
South Seas, by Captain Herbert. 

Dr. Tytler also presented to the library five Burman manuscripts ; 
and the following works were likewise received : Various Nos. of 
the Journal Asiatique, from the Asiatic Society of Paris. A history 
of the Persian Poets, with translations, by Joseph Von Hammer, of 
Vienna, and an account of the Persian Manuscripts in the Library 
of Turin, by the same. A specimen of the Hitopadesa, and an in- 
troductory essay to the Chronicle of Biar Hebreeus, by Professor 
Bernstein of Breslau, in Silesia. A dissertation De Rebus Inturee- 
orum, and on Lucius, the first Roman pontiff, by Bishop Munter. 
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The 2d part of the 20th Vol. and first part of the 21st Vol. of the 
Archeologia, from the Antiquarian Society, and the first and second 
parts of the 6th volume of the Transactions of the Horticultural 
Society, from that Society. 

A letter from Mr. Hodgson to Mr. Bayley, was then read, giving 
an outline of the theocracy of the Buddha system of Nepal. In other 
countries, following the Buddha creed, it does not appear that there 
are any beings recognised as superior to Gautama and the other 
Buddhas, although they are avowedly of mortal origin and human 
nature. There are spiritual and celestial beings, Brahmas and Nats ; 
but in the scale of purity, and in the ultimate object of exemption 
from future birth, they are very inferior to the genuine Buddha. 
This, there is reason to believe, is the original, and most unsophis- 
ticated system of Buddhism ; but in every country, different innova- 
tions have been grafted on the primitive stem, and in none, appa- 
rently, has this been carried farther than in Nepal. The same 
modification, probably, prevails throughout Tibet, and the regions, 
which thence derived their creed, of China and Japan, in which we 
know a vast number of divinities share the popular adoration with 
Fo or Buddha. When these additions to the primitive stock oc- 
curred, is yet matter of inquiry, but they savour strongly of Mani- 
cheism. According to the information now communicated, the 
northern Buddhas acknowledge four sets of divine beings, or of 
surperhuman objects of veneration. The first of these is, contrary 
to the generally supposed atheistical tendency of the faith, one pri- 
meeval and uncreated deity. This first Buddha manifested five of 
his attributes, as five secondary Buddhas ; in one of whom, Amitabha, 
or the ‘immeasurably splendid, in Prakrit and Pali, Amitabo, we 
recognise the Amito of the Japanese. From these five personifications, 
five other Buddhas, or Bodhi-satwas, were produced, by whom the 
active duties of creation were performed ; and amongst the created 
beings occur the human Buddhas and Bodhi-satwas, of the first of 
whom there are seven principal, and the latter of whom are infinite ; 
including every person of exalted piety, by which indeed the indivi- 
dual may become a living Buddha, such as the Lama of Lassa is 
supposed to be. The Buddhas, consequently, are not restricted to 
any particular number, any more than the Bodhi-satwas ; and all 
theories resting upon the individuality of Buddha are utterly over- 
thrown.— Bengal Chronicle. 


Tue Governor-GENERAL. 


The Right Honourable the Governor-General marched from Cawn- 
pore on the 24th of November, and encamped at Bodlee Ka Tukeea, 
near the city of Lucknow, on the 28th of November. The follow- 
ing morning having been fixed for his Lordship’s entry into the 
capital of Oude, a deputation arrived from the King, at an early 
hour, to conduct his Lordship from his tents, and was received with 
suitable attentions. The Governor-General marched from the camp 
L2 
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in full state, at about half-past seven o'clock, and was met at the 
entrance of the suburbs by the King of Oude, with the principal 
officers of his Court, and an immense retinue of elephants, camel- 
riders, horsemen, and foot attendants. As the elephants approached 
each other, his Majesty and the Governor-General exchanged the 
usual salutations, and his Lordship stepping into the King’s howdah, 
the procession moved forward through the city. The roofs and 
balconies of the houses were, in many parts, hung with tapestries of 
kimkhab, tas, and other rich stuffs, and ev ery building was crowded 

with spectators, interspersed with numerous bands of singers and 
musicians. After passing the Muhul of Asefood Dowleh, where 
the guard in attendance on his Majesty's eldest sister saluted the 
Governor-General ; the Suwarree passed along the sands of the Goom- 
tee, between two lines of troops, and amidst continued discharges 
of cannon, to the palace of Furrih Bukhsh, where breakfast was pre- 
pared in the verandah of the banqueting rooms, called the Bareh 
Durree. On rising from the breakfast-table, his Majesty offered the 
established number of trays to the Right Honourable the Governor- 
General, Lady Amherst, and the gentlemen and ladies of the suite. 
His Majesty also presented a copy of his miniature, set in diamonds, 
to the Governor General, and a bed of curious workmanship to Lady 
Amherst. Garlands, with utter and paun, were then distributed, 
and the Governor-General proceeded to the residency, where his 


Lordship and family remain, during their visit to Lucknow. 


His Majesty returned the Governor-General’s visit, and break- 
fasted with his Lordship, at the residency, on the following 
morning. 

The Gov ernor-General, Lady Amherst, and suite, partook of a 
dinner and entertainment at the palace of Furrih Bukhsh, on the 
evening of the Ist. 

His Majesty the King, the Heir Apparent of Oude, the Minister, 
and several of the principal courtiers, dined with the Governor- 
General at the residency, on the evening of the 2d instant. 

The Governor-General held a Durbar on the 3d instant, at the 
residency, when about eighty Natives of rank and respectability 
were introduced, and Khelats were conferred on most of the 
number. mt 

The Madras Government Gazette, of the 30th November, con- 
tains areport of the proceedings of a Public Meeting of the Natives 
of that Settlement, convened to consider the best mode of acknow- 
ledging the privilege of sitting upon Juries, and the result is exactly 
what we anticipated: they voted it a privilege with which they 
would willingly dispense, and agreed to present a memorial, soli- 
citing permission to decline its exercise. The law was, no doubt, 
chiefly intended for a different class of the community, one better 
prepared to estimate the importance of discharging public duties for 
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the benefit of the public alone, and content to purchase the pos- 
session of a public function at the expense of private comfort. To 
the natives of Hindoostan, however, it can seem little better than 
insanity to court gratuitous trouble and responsibility, and to dis- 
charge any public function to which they are not compelled, or for 
which they are not rewarded. The particular duty also, in this case, 
involves so many considerations utterly incompatible with their in- 
dividual feelings, and with their social condition, that even the 
prospect of profit would fail to bribe them to its ready performance. 
Such must ever be the consequence of a premature attempt to 
transfer the usages of one form of society to another, to which they 
are wholly foreign and unfitted—Madras Government Gazette, 
Dec. 4, 1826. 

The Natives of Bombay have presented an address to Major- 
General Wilson, on his approaching departure for England, which 
is signed by forty-five Parsee Merchants, thirteen Hindoo, and five 
Mohammedan inhabitants. In the answer returned by Major-Gene- 
ral Wilson, he states, that upwards of forty-six years have passed 
over since his first arrival in the country. 

ExaMINATION oF THE EnGLisn anp Tamit Scnoots. 

The Annual Public Examination of the English and Tamil Schools, 
at the Vepery Mission of the Venerable Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, and the Incorporated Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, was held in the new Mission Church 
at Vepery on Saturday, Jan. —, in presence of a highly respectable 
assemblage of the ladies and gentlemen of the Presidency. Amongst 
the visitors were the Honourable Sir Ralph Palmer, Chief Justice, 
Sir G. W. Ricketts, Sir Ralph Rice, and the Clergy and other Mem- 
bers of the Societies’ Committees. The number of children belonging 
to these schools is 360, and their neat appearance, and attentive and 
orderly demeanour, excited just approbation. 


The Tamil examination was conducted by the Rev. Dr. Rottler, 
senior missionary at Vepery; that in English by the Kev. W. Roy, 
senior chaplain at the Presidency, and Secretary to the Madras Dis- 
trict Committee of the Incorporated Society. These schools are 
conducted upon the admirable system adopted in England by the 
National Society for Schools; and on this occasion we had an op- 
portunity of observing the large measure of success with which it 
has been pursued, in the benevolent establishment at Vepery. The 
children gave specimens of their attainments in reading and cypher- 
ing, and displayed a very pleasing degree of intelligence and profi- 
ciency. The Rev. W. Roy directed, in an able manner, the exa- 
mination of the English classes in their knowledge of Holy Scripture, 
and of the summary of Christian Faith and Practice, contained in the 
Church Catechism. ‘The result was not less creditable to those 
under whose charge these young persons have been placed, than 
gratifying to all who witnessed this interesting scene. 
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Medals and presents of books, as rewards of merit, were distri- 
buted to those whose progress in learning, and whose general good 
conduct, best entitled them to such encouraging distinctions.— Go- 
vernment Gazette, Dec. 28. 

Gur or Persia. 


Accounts from the Gulf of Persia mention that Ramah Bin Jabir, 
an Arab chief, long celebrated for his turbulent and daring dispo- 
sition, has experienced a fate characteristic of the whole course of 
his life. His violent aggressions having united the Arabs of Bahrenin 
and Katiffe against him, they blockaded his port of Daman, from 
which Ramah Bin Jabir (having left a garrison in the fort under 
his son) had sailed, in a well-appointed bugalow, for the purpose of 
endeavouring to raise a confederacy of his friends in his support. 
Having failed in this object, he returned to Daman, and in spite of 
the boats blockading the port, succeeded in visiting his garrison, 
and immediately re-embarked, taking with him his youngest son. 
On arriving on board his bugalow, he was received by his followers 
with a salute, which decisive indication of his presence immediately 
attracted the attention of his opponents, one of whose boats, com- 
manded by Shaik Ahmed Bin Suliman, a nephew of the Shaik of 
Bahrenin, proceeded to attack him. A desperate struggle ensued, 
and Shaik Ahmed finding, after some time, that he had lost nearly 
the whole of his crew by the fire of Ramah’s boat, retired for 
reinforcements. These being obtained, he immediately returned 
singly to the contest, nobly prohibiting any of the other boats of 
the fleet from joining in the conflict. The fight was renewed with 
redoubled fury, when at last Ramah, being informed (for he has 
been long blind) that his men were falling fast around him, mus- 
tered the remainder of the crew, and issued orders to close and 
grapple with his opponent. When this was effected, and after em- 
bracing his son, he was led with a lighted torch to the magazine, 
which instantly exploded, blowing his own boat to atoms, and setting 
fire to that of Shaik Ahmed, which immediately afterwards shared 
the same fate. Shaik Ahmed and a few of his followers escaped to 
the other boats, but only one of Ramah’s brave crew was saved ; 
and it is supposed that upwards of three hundred men perished in 
this heroic contest.— Bombay Courier. 

GoverNnor-GENERAL'S Departure From Lucknow. 

On the 4th December, the day previous to that appointed for 
the Governor-General’s departure from Lucknow, his Lordship, in 
consequence of an invitation from the King, proceeded to breakfast 
with his Majesty at the Palace of Pearls (Motee Mohul,) accom- 
panied by all his suite in full uniform, and escorted by the body- 
guard. The King came out to meet the Governor-General about 
a hundred yards from the palace: Passing through the arch of the 
handsome gateway of the Motee Muhul, the procession entered an 
extensive square, in which was erected a circular enclosure, con- 
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structed of interwoven bamboos, about thirty feet in height—in 
which, as we approached, we observed about six large buffaloes and 
several cages with tigers had been attached, at different places, on 
the outside of the bamboo enclosure, each having a small door open- 
ing into the arena, in which the buffaloes were impatiently Waiting 
to give them battle. 

The enclosures was quickly surrounded by the elephanis of the 
spectators, and by crowds of Natives—the uproar waxed exceeding 
great, and the frightened buffaloes charged with exceeding fury; 
but, fortunately, they were proof against their formidable horns. 
Few of his Lordship’s party had previously been witnesses of a tiger 
fight, and expectation was raised to the highest pitch, when two 
tigers were let in upon the raging buffaloes. But, alas, for human 
foresight! in this, as on most occasions, reality was fully disap- 
pointed by anticipation! The tigers crept trembling along the sides 
of the enclosure, and made no attempt to defend themselves, or to 
avoid the blow, when the buffaloes, carrying their heads close to the 
ground, charged down upon them, and pinned them to the bam- 
boos, A pugnacious bear was then let in, as the champion of the 
fallen tigers, and expanded his ample arms to embrace the noble 
foe; but Bruin’s self-complacency was considerably disturbed by 
suddenly finding himself elevated six feet above his ordinary level, 
with a small rent or two in his comfortable fur jacket. 

The party then proceeded to a part of the palace called the Moor- 
barok Munzil, where breakfast had been prepared in a spacious and 
remarkably elegant saloon. After breakfast the party adjourned to 
the verandah which overlooked the Goomtee, for the purpose of wit- 
nessing combats between elephants and rhinoceroses, and other 
amusements, that had been prepared for the occasion. ‘Two elephants 
were arraigned against each other on the opposite bank of the river 
Goomtee, which at this spot is deep and narrow. The exhibition 
succeeded little better than the tiger fight, for after a slight struggle, 
the sagacious animals seemed to discover their respective strength, 
and the weaker turned tail and strode off to the jungle. After con- 
siderable delay, and firing of squibs, the elephants were again 
brought together, and prevailed on to renew the combat. The 
fugitive mustered all his vigour for one desperate struggle, and suc- 
ceeded, for a moment, in lifting his antagonist from his fore-legs, 
but, as if sensible that he had exhausted his powers in the effort, he 
again fled. The King being far from well, the entertainment soon 
after broke up, and the rhinoceros fights did not take place. 

On the morning of the 5th December, the Governor-General left 
Lucknow, and proceeded to the Resident’s house in the cantonments, 
which is situated about four miles from the city —Jndia Gazette, 
Dee. 21. 

From rue Native Parers. 


Maharajah Runjeet Sing. —It appears by Ukhbars, that, up to the 
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13th ultimo, the encampment of this chief was ata place called 
Naheta ; and it is said that a detachment of Koor Khurg Sing’s 
army had marched towards Peshour. 

Maharajah Scindia.—The Ukhbars state, that up to the 12th 
ultimo, this chief was at his usual place. It was represented to him, 
that the regiment under the command of Cheelah Desmookh had 
commenced disturbances for their pay ; the commander was seized 
and placed before a gun to be shot, but was fortunately extricated 
from the hands of the rebels by the assistance of some of his friends, 
and in the struggle two persons were wounded. ‘The soldiers have 
since surrounded his place of residence. The son of Sur*ah Rao 
was ordered to persuade the soldiers and settle the disturbance. 

Delhi.—Ukhbars from this quarter state his Majesty's health to 
be in the same state as before, and give no news of any importance. 

Jaypoor.—It is stated in the Ukhbars from this quarter, that the 
14th ult. being fixed for the public appearance of the young Rajah, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, the Resident, and others, were present at the 
palace, agreeably to the invitation from the Dowager Ranee. Chaund 
Sing and other Thakoors, and Munnaloll Ameer Chund, and other 
ministers of the state, with all the Sirdars, met Sir Charles at the 
Palace Bhim Mewas. Sir Charles and Captain Poe had a long con- 
versation with the Dowager Ranee on the state affairs, and on the 
young Rajah’s making his appearance. Sir Charles took him in 
his arms and spoke to him kindly. 


Sir Charles Metcalfe-——By the Ukhbars it appears that this 
gentleman has left Jaypoor on the 20th Nov. and encamped at 
Mouzah Majoah. Captain John Poe, the Resident at Jaypoor, was 
in his company. The management of the state affairs of Jaypoor, 
which was in confusion for some time past, has been thus settled, at 
the request of the Dowager Ranee, with the concurrence of Sir 
Charles—that until the expiration of the minority of the young 
Rajah, the Dowager Ranee is at liberty to issue orders on the state 
affairs ;—but a person well acquainted with business should be ap- 
pointed to superintend the expenditure of the allowance from the 
Honourable Company ; that the young Rajah continue to give public 
audiences, and Thakoors and Sirdars continue to attend the levee ;— 
and that they all be on friendly terms.—John Bull, Dec. 21. 

SreaM-VESSELS. 

We understand that the two steam-vessels, for which the machi- 
nery was sent out from England in the beginning of the year, are 
very nearly completed, and that one of them will be launched on 
Monday, the lst of January, at three in the afternoon. The other 
will be launched, probably, in about a fortnight afterwards. They 
are named the Irawadi and the Ganges, and are to carry eight guns 
each. Each is provided with two forty-hofse-power engines, con- 
strueted by Maudsley originally, we understand, for the Government 
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at home, but tranferred to the Indian Government upon the applica 
tion of the Court of Directors. These vessels will be eminently 
useful in maintaining a prompt intercourse with the settlements on 
either side of the Bay.’—Government Gazette, Dec. 25. 


Ban«x Noves 1n Inpra. 


As an amusing illustration of the various modes in which the 
paper system works, we present an account, extracted from a Cal- 
cutta Paper, of the proceedingsof some native Bengal Bankers, who 
were seized with apprehension at the increase of paper currency, and 
endeavoured to protect themselves from its consequences. The 
naiveté with which they determine that the ‘ currency of ready 
money is the best,’ but agree to ‘ dispose of the notes they have be- 
fore resolving on any final measure,’ is extremely entertaining. The 
transaction is curious, as a specimen of Bengalese manners and 
mode of transacting business : 

* Calcutta, Feb. 8.— Bank Notes.—In the 35th numberof the Mur- 
tanda, under the head of ‘ Marwari Saraffs,’ there was published a 
detailed account of their intention of not receiving any bank-notes, 
except those of the Bengal bank, and likewise the great anxiety that 
was thereby raised among other Saraffs beside the Marwari. The 
Marwari Saraffs have now unanimously resolved, that they will 
gradually dispose of all the bank-notes they have in their possession 
by the first lunation of Chaitra in the Samyatsara year 1884, or the 
the 27th of March, 1827, and then altogether abstain from receiv- 
ing bank-notes. 

‘ For this reason, on Tuesday, the third day of lunation in Magh, 
on the 30th of January, at about five o'clock in the evening, the 

_Gomashtas of the Saraffs, exclusive of the Marwari, according: to 
their ancient usage, assembled together at the house of No. 12, at 
Pagahyapatry, in Barabazar, belonging to Shah Gopaldoss and Baboo 
Manohurdoss. The particular cause why this committee took place 
is as follows: Previous to any debate on the subject of bank-notes, 
and about twelve days before the assembly of the committee, Baboo 
Bansidhur wrote a letter to Baboo Madhuridoss, to the following 
effect: ‘“ At present there is always some confusion about bank-notes ; 
what is now advisable in our dealings (about them?)” In answer 
to which Baboo Mudhuridoss wrote to him that they had better con- 
sult together how to proceed. Two days after this, when some money 
was sent to the house of Shah Gopaldoss and Baboo Manohurdoss, 
from the house of Devidoos and Balmakund, Baboo Mahuridoss re- 
fused to take the notes of the Calcutta Bank that were part of it; 
and subsequently the committee was convened. 

‘In this committee Madhuridoss first observed ; “ What should be 
advisable in this confused state of the bank-notes, but that either 
the Bengal bank-notes b@ current, or ready money?” Bansidhur 
then said—“ You wrote that you would take our advice in what to 
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do; but previous to it you first sent back the notes given by myself. 
What shall I say to it? Whatever path you may choose I will 
follow.” Babu Motichund declared “ the currency of ready money 
(alone) is the best ; but then you must have patience, as precipitancy 
is not good.” 

‘ Upon this Babu Govindachund returned, “ Right; but as those 
notes are in wide circulation, our proceeding requires mature con- 
sideration, that some poor men may not be involved in utter ruin, 
in consequence of our deliberations.” 


‘ Much debate took place, till at last it was unanimously agreed 
that they should first dispose of the notes they have, and then re- 
solve upon some final measure. According to the tenor of the ob- 
servations of the Gomashtas of Shah Gopaldoss and Babu Manohur- 
doss, it may be inferred that they are of opinion that as they have no 
hoondis (bills) to pay, which they cannot discharge without receiving 
notes, they are not much concerned in the matter : but those whose 
business is likely to be at a stand (incase the notes be not generally 
received, as proposed) may be alarmed at their exclusion, 

‘ The committee continued till 11 o'clock at night; the Marwari 
Saraffs were invited, but declined to attend to it, adding, that they 
would hold another committee among themselves, and then join the 
rest. 

Strate or Discrptine 1n THE Bompay Army, 

We have received a printed copy of the general orders of the 
Commander-in-Chief at Bombay, dated the 26th of December, 1826, 
which exhibits a most unfavourable picture of the state of discipline 
in one of the Bombay regiments stationed in Cutch; and will explain 
easily enough*why men under such treatment are so often driven to 
the verge of mutiny. Ifa general military commission were appointed 
for this country, to inquire into the actual state and condition of all 
the branches of the Indian Army, we doubt not much curious and valu- 
able information would be elicited by its investigations ; and if real 
grievances were redressed, we should never hear of imaginary 
ones, leading to theinsubordination and mutiny, which have of late so 
frequently appeared in different quarters of India. But we give the 
general orders as they have reached us, and leave the reader to draw 
his own conclusions : 

* By the Commander-in-Chief. 

‘ The proceedings of the Court of Inquiry held at Bhooj to investigate the oc- 
currences which recently took pens in the 3d regiment N. L., having at length 
been submitted to the Commander-in-Chief, his Excellency feels himself called 
upon now to declare his final sentiments on the occasion. 


* This Court seems, however, to have forgotten that it was assembled to as- 
certain with precision the nature and extent of the alleged grievances of the men, 
so irregularly brought forward, and also to discover, if possible, the guilty in- 
stigators of the highly unmilitary conduct of the regiment on the morning of the 
22d of August last, in refusing to obey their officers ; for it has contented itself 
with receiving and recording the evidence of the witnesses produced before it, and 
has not attempted in the slightest degree to ascertain the truth of their depo- 
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sitions. The result, therefore, of this inquiry, affords even less information on 
the subject, than that which is contained in the statements originally transmitted 
to head-quarters, and their correctness in consequence still remains questionable, 

* Although the depositions of the witnesses and the discrepancies in their 
testimony, are alone sufficient to evince that many of the alleged grievances have 
been, if not entirely unfounded, at least greatly exaggerated, for some of the 
circumstances stated are too improbable to deserve credit unless supported by 
the strongest proof; yet, at the same time, the whole of these documents afford 
strong presumptions that the discontent and subsequent unsoldier-like conduct 
in the 3d regiment proceeded from the professional incapacity of the ecommand- 
ing officer and the undue severity of the adjutant. The former, Capt. Canning, 
is likewise responsible for the unusual punishments which he sanctioned in the 
regiment, according to his own statement, and to the proof furnished by the 
numerous proceedings of regimental courts-martial. 

* That, also, Lieut. Johnson should so far have forgotten what was due to the 
service, in having adopted so vexatious and harassing a system, and for having 
interfered so improperly with the habits of the men, no excuse can be found. 

* An attentive perusal of the proceedings of twenty courts-martial holden in 
the 3d regiment, between the 13th of March and 16th of August last, has more- 
over proved to the Commander-in-Chief that in several instances, the usual 
practice has been infringed, and the express regulations of the army, as con- 
tained in the military code, completely disregarded. For it is most particularly 
ordered, that the superintending officer and interpreter shall not be the same 
person ; and yet in no less than on four occasions, it appears that the same 
officer acted in both capacities. It is likewise laid down that courts-martial 
ought to award no unusual punishment, except when the circumstances of a 
particular case may imperiously require it ; but his Excellency is not aware that 
any circumstances can warrant the sentencing a prisoner to receive a corporal 
punishment on his ‘ bare posteriors,’ as awarded in two instances. The sen- 
tencing also a prisoner to be ‘ drummed out of his regiment,’ is perfectly 
unusual, except in the case of his being convicted of some unsoldier-like and 
disgraceful offence ; and consequently the awarding of such a penalty, as has 
been done in no less than five instances, on conviction of merely being absent 
without leave, is not only contrary to the established practice, but totally inef- 
fectual as a punishment, as it actually gives effect to the prisoner’s wish of 
leaving the regiment. 

* It is not, however, by their irregularities that these proceedings are so much 
distinguished, as by their exhibiting a view of the interior economy of the re- 
giment, which is highly discreditable and reprehensible. For under a better 
system, it is not likely that the offences investigated would have occurred, and 
particularly that it should have been necessary to bring so many non-commis- 
sioned officers and drill-masters in so short a time to trial for neglect of duty, 
disobedience of orders, and taking bribes. The convictions, however, in these 
instances, with one or two exceptions, appear to have been in conformity to the 
evidence adduced, and the irregularities committed by the severa! courts-mar- 
tial have most probably been occasioned by their being allowed to pass always 
unnoticed by the commanding officer of the regiment. 

* Judging, therefore, from the circumstances which have been substantiated, the 
Commander-in-Chief is compelled to pronounce that they exhibit a state of in- 
discipline which his Excellency believes to be unprecedented in the service. To 
the neglect and incapacity of Captain Canning, of course, the blame is mainly to 
be attributed ; and as he has thus proved himself to be quite unfitted to the active 
and proper discharge of his duty, it will be recommended to Government to transfer 
him accordingly to the invalid establishment. 

‘ With regard to Lieutenant Johnson, who has already been justly removed from 
the situation of Adjutant for his misconduct, his Excellency trusts that this 
penalty will operate as a sufficient warning to induce him to behave in future with 
more becoming consideration towards the feelings and habits of the men with 
whom he is destined to serve ; and if ever he expects to render himself again 
worthy of the favourable notice of his superiors, he may rest assured that any 
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undue severity in the discharge of his duty will not constitute the grounds of 
recommendation. In the mean time, he is direeted to join and do duty with the 
2d European regiment until further orders. 

‘The Commander-in-Chief has already caused to be signified by the officer 
commanding in Cutch, his high displeasure at the conduct of the 3d regiment 
N.1I. for the very unmilitary act of which the men have been guilty, in dis- 
obeying the orders given to them on parade, and for not following the rules laid 
down for bringing complaints to the notice of their superior officer. Had the 
established course been pursued in the present instance, it could not have failed 
in producing for the men of the 3d regiment every justice they were individually 
entitled to, and would have prevented the stain they have collectively brought upon 
themselves by their unsoldier-like behaviour. 

‘ Although it would seem that the regiment had considerable cause for com- 
plaint, and might have been restrained or intimidated by fear, from making a 
proper appeal for redress, the Commander-in-Chief is of opinion that discontent 
among the men could neyer have risen to such a height, had the Native com- 
missioned and non-commissioned officers done their duty ; and that owing to the 
close intercourse and intimacy which existed between the several ranks, the two 
former grades could hardly be ignorant of the feeling which must have prevailed 
for some time among the sepoys, and it was their duty to have reported imme- 
diately any discontent which manifested itself, to the European officers of their 
companies. 

* The Commander-in-Chief, therefore, desires that it may be explained to the 
Native officers of this army, and more particularly to those of the 3d regiment, 
that it is their bounden duty to know the characters, habits, views, and also the 
real grievances (if any do exist) of the men of their respective corps ; and that 
should hereafter any manifestation of neglect, or indifference to so essential a 
part of their duty, be at any time reported to head-quarters, they will be held 
responsible for so flagrant a breach of discipline, and the most serious notice 
taken of their conduct. 

‘The above order is to be read at the head of every Native regiment in the 
service, on three successive parades, and duly explained to the Native officers and 
men by the respective interpreters.’ 

Care or Goop Hops. 

We detailed in our last Number the principal events connected 
with the recent history of this colony, and the tyrannical measures 
pursued for the suppression of the ‘South African Commercial Adver- 
tiser, at that place. We regret tosee the Session of Parliament pass 
away Without an attempt, at least, to institute a distinct and separate 
inquiry into this particular act—than which nothing can be imagined 
more flagrantly oppressive or unjust. Mr. Fairbairn, the Editor of 
that paper, is, we learn, arrived in England, and intends to pursue 
such measures as may be practicable to obtain redress : and really, 
every man who is a sincere friend to freedom, or an enemy to des- 
potism—whether in the East or the West, (for the distinction between 
the good and evil of free discussion according to the latitude and 
longitude of the particular spot in which it may be exercised, is as 
pernicious as it is absurd,)—ought to assist this gentleman, to the 
utmost of his power, in obtaining justice from his oppressors. If 
the ‘ Courier’ or the ‘ Morning Chronicle’ were to be suppressed by 
Ministers here, all Europe would be made to ring with denunciations 
of vengeance for months in succession. When even the types of the 
English ‘John Bull’ were put in sequestration for fines levied after a 
trial at law, and the verdict of a jury, what an outcry was raised in 
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all quarters against such an invasion of liberty and property! But 
twenty papers may be suppressed in India, in New South Wales, in 
Demerara, at the Cape, and the patriotic press of England is nearly 
silent on this occasion ; while, if the subject be mentioned in the 
Senate of this free nation, (as was the case with respect to Mr. Fair- 
bairn’s paper, when Mr. Baring recently presented a petition from 
certain inhabitants of the Cape,) scarcely a solitary hear is uttered 
by any one : so little does such an act of oppression excite astonish- 
ment or abhorrence in the great assembly which we are taught to 
look up to as the guardians of our liberties at home and abroad ! 

The ‘Times,’ from some secret motive, not easily to be even conjec- 
tured, though evincing a coldness and indifference towards the des- 
truction of a Free Press in India, which has deprived the advocates 
of that cause of its assistance in moments when its advocacy 
might have been most valuable, is nevertheless most keenly alive 
to the destruction of a Free Press at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
has laboured on the exposure of oppression in that colony with 
a zeal unsurpassed by any of its contemporaries. Supposing its 
editors (for we understand there are several exercising nearly equal 
controul) to think the Caffers, the Boschmans, and the Hottentots, 
who may equal, together, about half a million within this colony of 
the Cape, to be much greater in the scale of politics or civilization 
than the hundred millions of Hindoos, Parsees, and Mohammedans 
subject to our rule and influence in India: still, when the extent of 
its territories,—the number of its cities—the nature and abundance 
of its produce—the magnitude of its fleets—the universal range of 
its commerce—the strength of its army—the importance of its civil 
service—the amount of its revenue—the character of its inhabitants 
—and the general intelligence and wealth of the English institutions 
scattered over its surface be considered, Iyp1a must surely be 
thought to be not inferior in importance to the colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope : and yet, if the efforts made by the ‘ ‘Times’ to advocate 
the cause of free discussion and good government in each of these 
dependencies of England, were to be taken as a criterion of the re- 
lative importance of the two countries in its estimation, Lyp1a 
would appear small enough to be compressed within a nut-shell, 
while the Cape would seem to be not merely a mere speck at the 
extremity of a great continent, but a country spread over a larger 
space than the whole of Africa itself. 

Still, however, though the ‘Times’ is not much moved by the 
cruelty and oppression of first banishing an English editor, then 
destroying all his property, and, lastly, fettering every Press in 
India ; let us applaud its zeal when it is moved by injuries of the 
same nature, though to a much inferior extent, at the Cape of Good 
Hope: and in this spirit, we willingly praise the just and well-timed 
observations which, during the past month, it has made on the sub- 
ject of misgovernment in that colony, and sincerely hope they may 
have influence in higher quarters, 
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Native Inpran Cuariry. 


In a late Bombay Paper, the Bombay Gazette, of January 10, 
1827, we perceive an announcement placed among the advertise- 
ments, stating, that the nephew of Amerchund Bunderchund, the 
eminent shroff, or banker, whose property was seized at Poonah, (as 
described in the second article of this Number, in the judgments 
delivered in the Supreme Court at Bombay,) and who did not live to 
see a decree for its restoration, had, in accordance with the cha- 
ritable sentiments of his highly-respected uncle, obtained the libera- 
tion of all the prisoners, confined in the prisons of Bombay for debt, 
by paying, on their account, the whole of the debts for which they 
were confined, and setting them at liberty. If any European gen- 
tleman had done half as much, the English newspapers, in India, 
would have had their columns filled with his praise; but this act of 
benevolence being done by a Native, the very announcement can 
only find its way into the paper as a paid advertisement ; and, as far 
as we can discover, not a line appears in the same paper, on the 
subject, from the pen of the editor ! 

GoveRNOR-GENERAL. 

The last accounts from the camp of the Governor-General left his 
Lordship and suite at Paladpore ; the Governor-General reviewed 
Colonel Gardner's horse, and expressed himself highly pleased with 
the novel sight he had witnessed, in the evolutions and feats per- 
formed by this distinguished body of cavalry. At Agra Lord Am- 
herst and family took up their residence at the house of Mr. G. 
Saunders, and were entertained in the most hospitable manner by 
the worthy host and amiable hostess. The Taj was visited by the 
Governor-General on the evening of the day on which he arrived 
at Agra ; and a /evee and drawing-room held on the following morn- 
ing at Mr. Saunders’s house. At the native Durbar, also held by 
his Lordship, a nephew of Holkar, and several chiefs of Malwa, were 
introduced and tendered their nuzzer to the Governor-General. Se- 
condra was next visited by his Lordship ; and on the 15th, Hindee 
Rao, the brother-in-law of Scindia, arrived from Gualior at the head 
of a splendid mission. ‘The appearance of this chief, who came as an 
envoy from Scindia, was singular and picturesque ; and the variety 
of warlike costumes in which his attendants appeared is represented 
as rendering the scene altogether unique. Another visit to the Taj 
to enjoy the view of beauties and grandeur by moonlight crowned 
the amusements of the 12th. On the 15th, Lady Amherst held a 
drawing-room, at which a deputation of eight Mahratta ladies were 
received, who had been sent to wait on her ladyship by her Highness 
the Bazeea Baee, with complimentary messages and presents. The 
male part of his Lordship’s suite was excluded from this drawing- 
room, with the novelty and splendour of which it is said the Native 
ladies were much surprised and delighted. 

On the 19th January, his Lordship reached Futtypore Sikri, where 
he was joined by the political resident of Rajpootana, Sir Charles 
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Metcalf, Bart. At this place the Governor-General received and re- 
turned the visit of the Ranee of Dholigion, who had come from the 
banks of the Chumbul to pay his respects to his Lordship. 

Near Bhurtpore, the Governor-General was met by the young 
Rajah, Bulwunt Singh, attended by a numerous and handsome reti- 
nue. The Rajah visited his Lordship on his arriving at his tents ; 
and in the evening of the same day, the Governor-General and suite 
were entertained at dinner by Major Lockett, the political agent at 
Bhurtpore. On the following day, a grand entertainment was given 
at the palace to the Governor-General and suite, when the streets of 
Bhurtpore were brilliantly illuminated, and the peaceful salute in 
honour of his Lordship was exchanged for the warlike cannonade 
which, but'a few months ago resounded from the battlements of this 
fortress. The entertainments were conducted in great style; and 
nearly sixty English gentlemen and ladies sat down to it. ‘The pre- 
sence of the Maharajah at the festive board, seated between Lord 
and Lady Amherst, while his regent ministers supported the politi- 
eal agent, gave a friendly aspect to the scene, prophetic we hope 
of the harmony and peace that are long to distinguish our inter- 
course with the native states of Upper India. 


On the 26th, the Governor-General entertained the Maharajah 
and his ministers at adinner given in his tents, when Bulwunt Singh 
went through the ceremony of taking leave of the Governor-General. 
On the 30th, his Lordship left Bhurtpore, and was to proceed to 
Muttra, via Cumbheer, Deeg, and Goverdhun.—Oriental Observer, 

Native Scnoots at Bompay. 


At the annual general meeting of the Bombay Native School Book 
and School Society, held in its buildings on Saturday 20th January 
1827, the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay, and 
President of the Society, in the chair. 

The Report of the Committee having been read by the Secretary, 
Capt. G, Jervis, it was, on the motion of Kaikhoosro Sorabjee, se- 
conded by Cursetjee. Manikjee, resolved unanimously, 

That the Report which has been read be received and printed, 
under the direction of the Committee. 

Framjee Cowasjee then rose, and addressed the meeting in the 
following terms : 

‘Gentlemen, I desire to propose that the sincerest thanks of 
the meeting be given to the honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
Governor of Bombay and the President of the Society, for his per- 
severing attention to the interests of this Institution. Heartily de- 
siring as I do, in common with all of my tribe in India, to acquire 
the fruits of a liberal and enlightened education, it is with a delight 
which we are at a loss how to express in adequate terms, that we 
behold a scene, to which, until of late years, we have been so little 
accustomed, as the chief Member of the Government condescend- 
ing to come amongst us, and to devote a portion of his valuable 
time and varied talents to the establishment and promotion of plans 
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by which the Natives of this country can make progress towards 
the attainment of the moral and intellectual superiority of European 
nations.’ 

Deveedas Hurjeevundas seconded the motion, and said: ‘ It is 
impossible to omit mention of the satisfaction so universally felt by 
the Natives at the solicitude evinced by the worthy and estimable 
President on all occasions for their welfare. From his intimate and 
extensive acquaintance with our languages and customs, no one 
could be more qualified to suggest the fittest means for advancing 
our individual interest, and the public good. The promotion of the 
education of the Natives under his auspices and encouragement calls 
for our warmest gratitude, whilst it is the readiest ostensible way of 
preparing us for the reception of those boons, which the Legislature 
of England has recently shown a disposition to bestow on us.’ 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The honourable the President returned thanks for the honour 
done him by the Society, and said it would be his highest ambition 
to merit the favourable sentiments it had expressed, and to support, 
by every means in his power, an Institution so conducive to the 
best interests of the Natives. 

Various resolutions of thanks were then passed ; and it was re- 
solved, that in consideration of the operations of the Society having 
assumed a more exalted character since its foundation in the year 
1820, the denomination of ‘ Bombay Native School Book and School 
Society, be changed to the more general appellation of the ‘ Bombay 
Native Education Society..—Bombay Gazette. 

MIscELLANEOUS. 

It is said that one of the Pilots of Bengal is on his way to England, 
with a proposal for the establishment of a regular line of steam 
packets from this country to India; of the success of which we en- 
tertain great doubts. 

The latest letters from India state, that the health of Sir Charles 
Grey, one of the Judges of the Supreme Court, and that of Mr. 
Pearson, the Advocate-General, rendered it probable that they would 
require at least a temporary relief from their duties. 

The Governor-General was still on his tour, but had given orders 
for all letters sent from England, to his address, after June 1827, 
to be detained at the Cape; so that he contemplated a speedy de- 
parture from India. Meanwhile, we hear of nothing that can be 
relied on, as to his successor. Mr. Wynn is now more frequently 
named than any other, as the probable future Governor-General ; 
but though this is by no means unlikely, it does not appear to be 
actually determined on. 


East InpiA CoLuece. 


It is with regret we record the resignation of Mr. Haughton, 
Professor of Hindoo Literature at the East India College, Extreme 
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iil health has forced this able Oriental scholar to retire from the 
active duties of the College, prematurely indeed, but not until he had 
given to the world a work, which wil! hand down his name with dis- 
tinguished honour to posterity. We allude to the ‘ Institutes of 
Menu,’ which Mr. Haughton has edited for the use of the College. 
This work has been printed with a correctness which is quite extra- 
ordinary. It has been received in India by Europeans, as well as 
Native Sanscrit scholars, with delight, whilst some of the latter could 
‘searcely credit the fact of its being edited by a European. Mr. 
Haughton has also produced, for the use of the students of the Col- 

“lege, a Bengalee Grammar, and selections in the same language ; 
and should his health be restored, we may look forward to more ex- 
tensive contributions to the stock of Oriental literature. 


The following articles of interest, as connected with the East, have 
appeared in the Daily Papers : 


New Judge at Bombay.—Mr. J. P. Grant, formerly of the Northern 
Circuit, and late Member for ‘Tavistock, has been appointed one of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court at Bombay.— Globe. 


Travellers in the East-—The Honourable Mr. Anson, brother to 
Viscount Anson, and Mr. ****** were travelling in the Levant : 
they went into a mosque at Aleppo, and were there detected to be 
unbelievers : they were sentenced with instant death ; but by some 
means were respited and thrown into prison. In prison, however, 
Mr. Anson caught the plague and died. As the fate of Mr. Anson's 
companion is still uncertain, we do not feel justified in alarming his 
friends by the publication of his name.—Globe. 


Murder of Captain R. Monk.—The family and friends of this 
gentleman, who was the son of B. Monk, Esy., of this city, (Chester,) 
have received the melancholy tidings of his premature death, in the 
East Indies. Captain Monk was paymaster of his Majesty's 31st 
regiment, and was murdered on the night of the 4th of last De- 
cember, on the river Ganges, while proceeding in a boat on his way 
to join the detachment in progress by water to Meerut, under the 
command of Captain Bolton. The boat was attacked by a number 
of Native robbers, from whom, however, the boatmen made their 
escape ; and it was supposed Mr. Monk was thrown overboard, as 
the body was not subsequently found. Captain Monk first entered 
the army in the Cheshire Militia, and thence volunteered into the 
22d regiment. He afterwards served in the Brunswick Oels Hussars, 
in the various parts of the continent of Europe in which they were 
very actively engaged during the war. Subsequently he joined the 
53d regiment, and afterwards the 31st, of which he was paymaster, 
when he was thus prematurely cut off in the flower of his age, being 
only in his 42d year. Captain Monk was on board the Kent India- 
man when ‘the dreadful conflagration of that vessel took place — 
Chester Chronicle. 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 14. M 
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Granp Dinner Given By THE Honovrasie East Inpia 
Company to Str Joun Marcoum. 


On Wednesday evening, the 13th June, the Directors of the Hon. East 
India Company gave a splendid entertainment at the Albion Tavern, 
Aldersgate-street, to his Majesty’s Ministers, on the occasion of the 
appointment of Sir John Malcolm to the Presidency of Bombay, that gal- 
lant Officer having been sworn into the office at the East India House in 
the morning. There were present, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Duke 
of Wellington, the Earl of Carlisle, Lord Dudley and Ward, the Earl of 
Powis, Lords Villiers, Clive, Elliott, &c., the Right Hon. George Canning, 
Mr. Sturges Bourne, Mr. Huskisson, Mr. C. W. Wynn, the Attorney- 
General, the Solicitor-General, the Hon. Mr. Abercrombie, Mr. Herries, 
Admiral Sir George Cockburn, the Hon. Dr. Haliburton, Sir James Mac- 
intosh, Sir Coutts Trotter, Sir J. Lubboek, Sir Charles Forbes, Sir Colin 
Campbell, Sir James Colebrook, Sir W.W. Wynn, Sir Christopher Cole, 
Sir eed Elliott, and Sir James Shaw, Bart. ; Colonel Bailey, Captain 
Hart, son of the Vice-Chancellor, and several of the Directors of the 
Honourable Company. 

The orders given to Mr. Keye, the proprietor of the tavern, by the East 
India Company, were, that no expense should be spared ; and the dinner 
consisted of turtle, venison, and every delicacy the season could afford. 
Three courses were served entirely on silver plate, en suite, and the ban- 
quet was conducted altogether in the style of the most princely Eastern 
magnificence, The wines were exquisite, and were of the rarest and 
most costly kind. About 130 sat down to dinner, which was served up 
at about half-past six o’clock. The Hon. Hugh Lindsay, the newly 
appointed Chairman of the East India Company, was in the Chair. On his 
right sat Sir John Malcolm, in his military dress, and to the left, his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington, in his uniform as Colonel of the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery, and wearing the star of the Order of the Bath. 
At the extreme end of the table sat Mr. Canning, and by his side the 
President of the Board of Control. The Marquis of Lansdowne sat 
near the Premier. 

As soon as the cloth was removed, Messrs. Broadhurst, Taylor, Leate, 
Terraile, Goulden, and Watson, sung the ‘ Wykehamist’s Grace’ in 
excellent style. 

The Cuarrman rose, and prefaced the health of his Majesty with a few 
appropriate and loyal observations, which he concluded by proposing the 
health of ‘ Our Gracious Sovereign King George the Fourth,’ which was 
drunk with four times four. 

Air— God save the King. 

The next toast given from the Chair was, ‘ His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Clarence and the Navy of Great Britain,’ with three times three. 

Air— Rule Britannia.’ 

The Company having drunk the healths of the other branches of the 
Royal Family, 

The Hon. Hven Linpsay again rose, and addressed the Company 
nearly as follows: Having displayed our affections of loyalty for the 
reigning family on the throne, io whom, as a commercial hody, this 
Company is so much indebted, we are now coming to that more imme- 
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diate, and, if I may say so, personal cause, on account of which we, the 
Directors of the East India Company, are this evening honoured with 
the presence of those Ministers to whom his Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to confide the important trust of managing and conducting the 
affairs of this realm. That object is to congratulate, on his appointment 
to the office of Governor of Bombay, a distinguished officer, whose ser- 
vices, both diplomatic and military, have justly entitled him to the reward 
which they merit, in his being selected to fill one of the highest situa- 
tions, as regards influence and rank, which it is in the power of this 
Company to confer on any of their servants. In so appointing Sir John 
Malcolm, we entertain a certain conviction that the powers intrusted to 
him will be wielded with discretion, and in the true spirit of wisdom. 
Our opinion of his merits, qualifications, and talents, cannot be more 
strikingly evinced than by the fact of his appointment. It is, therefore, 
with much pleasure, in which we are confident you will all participate, 
that I propose ‘the health of Sir John Maleolm, and success to his 
government of Bombay.’ (Loud and continued cheers.) 


Sir Jonn Marcowm rose to return thanks. After a declaration of the 
feelings of gratitude which the reception of his name had excited in his 
bosom, the gallant General then proceeded thus :—Gentlemen, were I to 
follow the dictates of prudence, my purpose might perhaps be better 
answered by brevity of speech, but when the heart is full and the feelings 
are such as mine at this moment, the proudest of my life, it is impossible 
that this can be denied utterance. At an early period of my life it was 
my fortune to be sent out to India in a subaltern situation; and from 
that period to the present my only aim and object have been, however 
success may have followed in their steps, to have devoted myself with 
unwearied zeal and untiring industry to the promotion of what I consi- 
dered to be the true interests of the Company abroad, and the permanent 
and real advantage of my native country. (/Zear, hear.) During the 
period which has since elapsed, it has been my fortune to have witnessed 
all the great and important events of which the peninsula of India has 
been the theatre during the last five-and-thirty years. Jn some of them I, 
too, had an humble share ; and when I look back and reflect how little it 
has been in my power to perform in the service of the East India Com- 
pany, I cannot but wonder at the confidence which they have been 

leased to place in me,—a confidence, which I assure you, gentlemen, I 
Sear never ventured to repose itself. (//ear.) And although I do not 


hesitate to tee the honourable post to which I have this day been 


raised, nor shrink from the performance of its high and arduous duties, 
believe me it is more from a feeling of duty than any over-weening am- 
bition or selfish vanity. (/7Zear.) And when, continued Sir John Maleolm, 
I look at the distinguished individuals who now surround me, with several 
of whom it has been my pride and pleasure to have been early connected 
in India, I cannot-but feel my connection with them to be an induce- 
ment of a strong nature why I should be a true and faithful servant; and 
it may not be unworthy of notice, for on occasions like the present, such 
coincidences bear on thesinelvea a mark of a peculiar kind, that this day 
on which you have appointed so humble a servant as myself to a station 
of so much distinction, should be the forty-third anniversary of one of 
the most famous and distinguished victories which have crowned the 
British valour in India—[The name which was mentioned by Sir John 
Malcolm was drowned in the cheers that followed its announcement, so 
that it escaped our ears.}—And there are other inducements which can- 
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not fail to prove incentives to the production of whatever zeal or abilities 
I may possess, that, emulating however distantly some of those illustri- 
ous men with “whom it was my good fortune to be then associated, I 
may approach them in zeal, however I may fall behind them in ability. 

(Hear.) It was there that I had the good fortune to form an ac qui aint- 
ance, which time has ripened into friendship, with the noble Lord now 
on my left hand, (turning to Lord Clive, who sat next to the Duke of 
Wellington,) whose father laid the foundations of our empire in the East, 
and lived to see arise on them a vast and magnificent imperial super- 
structure. (Cheers.) It was in that ee that, placed under the tute- 
lage of the first diplomatist of his age, (Lord Wellesley,) I learned those 
lessons of practical wisdom which have y 7 en the guiding star of ny con- 
duct since, and have taught me to consider that I best promoted the 
advantage of India when consolidating the ties which bind her to this 
country. And if that great man, whom his Majesty has been pleased to 
send to the sister island, as the representative of his power and attributes, 
could be spared from the high duties of his important station, I think he 
would be here this evening to congratulate his humble pupil on the ho- 
nour which you have conferred upon him. (Hear.) Aen there, too, I 
was associated with the illustrious brother of that illustrious man who 
has come here to-night to do me honour—associated in ties of friendship, 
which have since continued without change, and which, if I know any 
thing of myself, or the great man whom I speak of, I think I may confi- 
dently assert, will ever remain unchanged. Yes; I was then appointed 
with him who has stamped his name broad and indelible on the annals of 
British heroism and renown, and who, even then, acquired a fame which 
he alone has lived to see excelled. (Loud oan) And when I see the 
Right Honourable Gentleman (turning to Mr. Canning) who eight years 


since recommended me to the Directors of this Company for that very 
ost which has been this day conferred on me—when I see that Right 
Tonourable Gentleman present this evening, cannot but feel proud to 
have deserved the notice of one whose high and distinguished station, 
great, although it be, is as nothing compared with the splendour of his 
talents, and the almost omnipotence of his genius. (Loud Cs goman On 


an occasion such as this, it is a proud reflection to behold around me 
such men. But there is another tie which will bind me still more strongly 
to the interests of this Company—it is the feeling of gratitude I must 
ever entertain for the unanimous manner in which the Board of Directors 
have been pleased to sanction my appointment ; and when the time for 
exertion becomes necessary, I trust these continued motives will prove 
the strongest incentive to my exertions, and that I shall not fail in fulfill- 
ing the anticipations you have formed. Allow me, Gentlemen, to drink 
all your healths. (Sir John Malcolm sat down amidst loud ‘applause, 
which continued for some minutes.) 
Air.— Killiecrankie.’ 

The Honourable Cuarrman said, having drank the health of our priu- 
cipal guest, I now rise with feelings of much pleasure to propose those of 
his Majesty’s Ministers, of whom I see so many around me ; and I have 
merely to add the expression of that hope which is so unanimously felt 
throughout the country, that their talents, zeal, and ability may be ‘such 
for the promotion of the general welfare, as to entitle them to the grati- 
tude and thanks of all classes. It is with much satisfaction that I now 
propose ‘ the health of the Right Honourable George Canning, and the 
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rest of his Majesty’s Ministers.’ Drank with three times three, and fol- 
lowed by loud cheering ; amidst which 
Mr. Cannin@ rose, and spoke to the following purport: Mr. Chair- 
man, on behalf of my colleagues and myself, whom you have associated 
in the toast now drunk, allow me to thank this Company for the manner 
in which it has been received. We neither can deserve any support, nor 
do we claim any, but on the condition, coupled by the worthy Chairman 
with the expression of his and your kind disposition towards us, that to 
the best of our ability we consult and promote the general welfare and 
happiness of the people. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, there is no body of men 
in the country from whom such a compliment as you have now bestowed 
could come to us with greater welcome. I believe there is no example 
in the history of the world, on the one hand, of the existence of an impe- 
rial corporation, such as your Chairman represents, so, on the other, of 
the concurrence of two co-ordinate authorities, for so long a series of 
years, conducting, without shock or conflict, the administration of the 
wonderful, | had almost said the tremendous empire, over which the East 
India Company and the Crown jointly preside. Gentlemen, the con- 
struction and maintenance of that vast empire are as fearful as extraor- 
dinary. It is a disproof of the common adage, that little wisdom is 
required for governing mankind, to consider how such a machine has 
been gradually formed,—how a varied population, of nearly one hundred 
thousand souls, is kept together under a Government so anomalous, and 
distant thousands of miles, with so much comparative happiness, and so 
little of internal confusion. (//ear.) But, Gentlemen, the greatness of 
the concern to be administered has had its natural effect, it has produced 
a race of men adequate to its administration. I venture to say, that there 
sannot be found in Europe any monarchy which, within a given time, has 
produced so many men of the first talents, in civil and military: life, as 
India has within the same period, first reared for her own use, and then 
given to their native country. (Loud cheers.) Gentlemen, if the com- 
pliment paid by you to his Majesty’s Ministers be pleasing from the East 
India Company, it is doubly so where that Company, with the concur- 
rence and full approbation of his Majesty’s Government, is sending back 
to India, a man whom you have brought home for a time, that he might 
rest in the career of his honourable labours, and whom you now restore 
to an enlarged sphere of activity, alike for the advantage of your service 
and for the completion of your own reputation. (//ear, hear.) It is 
perfectly true, as the gallant Officer has himself stated, that seven or eight 
years ago, being then connected with the department of the Government 
whose duty it is to watch over your affairs, | recommended Sir John 
Malcolm to your notice, I believe for the very part for which he is now 
destined. I recommended him, as one of three individuals then in your 
service, whose respective merits, all eminent in an extraordinary degree, 
were so equally balanced, that it became a task of difficulty to choose 
between them—lI speak of Mr. Elphinstone, Sir Thomas Munro, and the 
gallant Officer whose appointment we are now met to celebrate. The 
selection then made was one rather of circumstances than preference. 
Sir John Malcolm, I well remember, acquiesced with a generous promp- 
titude in the advancement of his competitors, so worthy of him ; and if he 
has in consequence been for a while thrown behind them in opportunity 
of serving you, and still further distinguishing himself, I have no doubt 
that he will speedily overtake them both in deeds and in renown. (The 
right hon, Gentleman sat down amidst loud and repeated cheers.) 
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The Hon. Cx#arrmAn again rose, and complimented, in terms of warm 
eulogy, the right hon. President of the Board of Control, From the 
frequent opportunities which he (the Chairman), standing as he did in 
connection with the East India Company, had had of becoming acquainted 
with the right hon. Gentleman’s promptitude in answering the corre- 
spondence which arose from their mutual situations, he well knew the 
interest which was entertained by that Gentleman in the. affairs of the 
Company. It was, therefore, with sincere pleasure he rose to pro- 
pose the ‘health of the right hon. Charles Watkins Wynn, the President 
of the Board of Control for the management of the affairs of India.’ 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. Wywyn rose to return thanks for the approval of his discharge of 
the duties of President of the Board of Control, conveyed by the Com- 

any in the manner they had just drunk his health. The duties which he 
had to discharge were, it could not be denied, some of them of an invi- 
dious nature, and oftentimes irksome by the dry routine of official busi- 
ness. But, if they were occasionally so, on the other hand, it could not 
be denied, that it was impossible to peruse, even officially, the despatches 
sent home to this country, without feeling proud of the name and 
achievements of a Briton. He congratulated the Company on the 
appointment of Sir John Malcolm, both for their own sakes and the 
general advantage; and he felt confident, that in the selection they had 
made, and which it gave him much pleasure to have been instrumental 
in bringing about, they would never find reason to repent of their 
choice. The right hon. Gentleman said, he could not sit down, now that 
that they had got him on his legs, without proposing the health of their 
Chairman : a health, in drinking which, he was convinced, all would as 
heartily join, as he felt pleasure to propose it. Mr. Wynn then proposed 
the health of ‘ the hon. Hugh Lyndsay, our worthy Chairman,’ which was 
drunk, with three times three, amid loud applause. 

Mr. Lynnsay, in a brief speech returned thanks, for the honour be- 
stowed on him in the kind notice taken of his name. 


The Hon. Catarman rose shortly, and proposed the health of his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington, and at that in doing so, he could 
not dissociate the name of that illustrious commander from the arm 
which he had conducted so often to victory. He therefore Roma | 
* the health of the Duke of Wellington and the British Army ;’ (Loud 
cheers.) 

The Duke of Weturneron said. Gentlemen, I beg to return you all 
my warmest thanks for the honour you have conferred on me. I have 
always attended the dinners given by this Company with pleasure ; but 
I assure you, on no occasion have I ever felt more sincere satisfaction, 
than when I came here this evening, and saw assembled around him so 
many individuals distinguished by rank, authority and station—assembled 
to congratulate my old brother-soldier, on his appointment to a situation 
of eminence, one which he has so well deserved, and may he wear it 
long. (//ear.) It is now thirty ycars since I first became acquainted with 
my honourable friend, at a time when he served but in a vibdibers situa- 
tion; from that period to the present moment, no event of importance 
has occurred in the annals of India, whether of a political or military 
character, with which the name of Sir John Maleolm has not been in 
some degree associated. The history of his life is but a continued nar- 
rative of events, which have proved, in their result, of advantage to that 
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country. Under all these circumstances, and feeling as T feel towards 
the pat General himself, is it astonishing that I should feel pleasure 
in being here this evening to congratulate my friend on the reward of 
his services? (Hear.) But it is not merely on his own account that I re- 
joice at his elevation, but still more for the sake of the Company and of 
the country in which his services will be employed—for it is impossible 
that such an appointment can have been made without exciting the 
honourable ambition of his heart, to repay by his services the meed of 
distinction and confidence you have reposed in him. (//ear, hear.) 

The Hon. CuarrMan said, they were honoured that evening with the 
presence of a learned Prelate, recently appointed to preside over the 
great diocese of India, and whose eminent piety and Christian zeal well 
qualified him to undertake a task of so much importance and difficulty. 
He concluded by proposing, ‘ the health of Dr. James, the newly ap- 
pointed Bishop of Calcutta.’ 

Dr. James returned thanks briefly. He felt he did not merit, nor 
would he be so arrogant as to lay claim to, the character which the over 
partiality of the Chairman had bestowed upon him. Whatever deficiency 
might be found in his ability to fulfil the duties of the Indian Episcopate, 
he could assure them he would endeavour to fill up by his fervour and 
zeal. The false and dazzling lights of honour or emolument, which had 
led so many astray, would, he hoped, be found in his eyes to possess no 
allurement, to have no attraction. He had entered on the straight path, 
and from it would not diverge, whether he was met by the jeers or cheers 
of the world. His object should ever be to promote utility, not to obtain 
approbation ; to merit success, not to deserve applause. (//ear.) 

The CuarrMan next gave ‘ Lord Amherst, and our Government in 
Bengal’ 

Sir Joun Mautcoum rose, and requested permission to give a toast. 
When he looked at the services of his two former competitors in the 
glorious career of an honourable ambition, he could not but feel how 
fortunate it had been for the promotion of the welfare of this Company, 
that their claims had been preferred to his. Their services were better 
than any eulogium he could confer. It was then with much satisfaction, 
he proposed the health of ‘Sir Thomas Munro, and Mr, Elphinstone.’ 

The following toasts were subsequently given. 

‘Sir Archibald Campbell, and the gallant Army lately employed against 
the Burmese.’ 

* The City of London, and prosperity to the trade thereof.’ 

Sir James Suaw, Bart. and Alderman, briefly returned thanks. 

‘ The officers, Civil, Naval and Military, who have distinguished them- 
selves in India.’ 

This was the last toast, and shortly after (about 11 o’elock) it was 
drank, the Chairman, accompanied by the Duke of Wellington, Sir John 
Malcolm, the President of the Board of Trade, the Secretaries for the 
Foreign and Home Departments, and the rest of his Majesty’s Ministers, 
(with the exception of Mr. Canning, who had previously retired unob- 
served,) and followed by the rest of the company, left the room. 

There was an immense crowd assembled round the doors of the tavern, 
to behold the departure of the company, and as soon as Mr. Canning’s 
carriage was announced, they commenced cheering, which was continued 
without intermission until the Right Honourable Gentleman departed, 














Desatre at THE House or Commons. 


Mr. Ferevsson rose to move for the appointment of a select com- 
mittee to inquire into the state of certain parts of the law in the East 
Indies. The clamour prevailing in the House rendered the learned gen- 
tleman nearly inaudible in the gallery; but we understood him to say, 
that there were three points to which he particularly wished the com- 
mittee to direct their attention. The first was the law with respect to 
landed property in the possession of British subjects in the East Indies, 
and the liability of such property, in the hands of executors and admi- 
nistrators, to provide for the payment of simple contract debts. There 
had been a doubt whether landed property in India was real property or 
a chattel. The Supreme Court at Bengal had held that it was real pro- 
perty, but with this modification—that it was liable to the payment of 
simple contract debts. The Chief Justice of that Court had —- 
upset that modification, and by so doing had spread consternation through 
the whole settlement of Caleutta. He wished to have the law upon the 
subject examined by a committee, and afterwards settled, one way or 
another, by a declaratory bill. The bankrupt law in India would also re- 
quire their investigation, since its nature and provisions were very dif- 
ferently understood in different parts of India. There was, however, a 
matter more important than these, to which he wished to call the atten- 
tion of a committee, as it affected the property and perhaps the life, of 
every British subject resident within all that space of country lying be- 
tween the Cape of Good Hope on the one hand, and the Straits of Ma- 
gellan on the other. In 1726, three courts for the trial of British subjects 
had been established at Madras, Calcutta, and Bombay. Independently 
of these courts, the Governor of each Presidency, with his Council, had 
been made Justices of Oyer and Terminer. The learned gentleman then 
showed how the power of these courts had been altered and regulated 
subsequently, and complained, that, as they were now constituted, a man 
might be tried, convicted, and executed for an offence at Prince of Wales’s 
Island, which would only be a misdemeanor at Caleutta. There was also 
a point, connected with the three points that he had just mentioned, on 
which, unless they did something, all that they did upon other points 
would not be worth the trouble of inquiry. They must decide what was 
meant by British subjects, subjects of the King, and European British 
subjects—all of which were terms repeatedly occurring in these acts of 
Parliament. - In one part of India, the parties who acted as jurors were 
called British subjects, and the parties tried subjects of the King. The 
committee ought also to inquire into the state of the law affecting the 
native Christian population of India, which consisted in general of the 
children of white men by Indian mothers. A Christian, the son of an 
Englishman, if he committed an offenee out of the boundary of Calcutta, 
must be tried, not by the English, but the Mohammedan law. He be- 
lieved that the succession of such persons, and also their marriages, must 
also follow the Mohammedan law. He saw no reason, except in their 
Christian principles, why such persons might not legally avail themselves 
of a plurality of wives; and why their illegitimate children might not 
succeed to a part of their property, as they were entitled to do by Mo- 
hammedan law, His object, in bringing forward his present motion, was 
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not to find fault with the Government of India, which he believed to be 
wise, paternal, and beneficent towards the Natives, but to have the law 
modified on the points which he had mentioned, and to have a uniformity 
of decision established in all parts of India. ‘The learned gentleman con- 
cluded by moving—‘ That a select committee be appointed to inquire into, 
and report on, the law relating to landed property belonging to British 
subjects, in the territories subject to the East India Company ; and whe- 
ther the same be liable, in the hands of administrators or executors, for 
the payment of simple contract debts; also whether persons, as British 
subjects, are amenable to the jurisdiction of the courts of law in the East 
Indies as to real property; and whether the law of England may not be 
extended to the said territories, with a view to secure uniformity of de- 
cision in the said courts.’ 

Mr. W. Wynn expressed himself hostile to a motion which embraced 
such an extent wall variety of objects. It was introduced at the very 
close of the session, when it was obviously impossible, if the committee 
were appointed, that it would be enabled to report on any one of the 
subjeets which were comprised in the motion. But if it had been brought 
forward at the commencement, instead of the close of the session, still 
he could not have agreed to it. Amongst other things, the committee 
was to declare its opinion, ‘whether landed property belonging to British 
subjects, in the territories subject to the East India Company, was liable, 
in the hands of administrators or executors, for the payment of simple 
contract debts.’ This was a question of law—a question for the decision 
of the law authorities ; and the learned gentleman himself had stated that 
a difference of opinion existed amongst the judges in India on that point. 
The Chief Justice, it appeared, was of one opinion, and two puisne judges 
held the same opinion as the learned gentleman. But if the party against 
whom the decision was given felt himself aggrieved, an appeal to the 
Privy Council was still open to him. When a question of this kind was 
actually pending, was it regular to come before Parliament, and to catl 
for the judgment of a committee on the law? There were some points 
connected with the law which a committee might ascertain, and on which 
they might decide ; but it was not their province to state what the law 
was. To declare what the law ought to be—to point out how it might be 
reformed—was a very different thing. With respect to the meaning of 
the law, as to its operation on landed property, that was a fit subject for 
the consideration of the courts. As to the criminal law, it was a question 
of great importance, and it was highly desirable that a greater degree of 
uniformity should be introduced into it; but he did not think it by any 
means desirable that a committee of the House of Commons should be 
called on to effect that object. He should like to see the law altered and 
simplified, but that, perhaps, would be better effected by individual ex- 
ertion, than by the labours of a committee. 

Mr. Ferevsson contended, that if old laws were to be reformed, or a 
new system introduced, the business could be more effectually done by 
a committee or a commission, who ‘might examine witnesses, and in- 
vestigate the whole of the facts, than by the exertions of a few isolated 
individuals. He would not, however, press his motion on the House. He 
should withdraw it. But if he did not find the subject taken up by com- 
petent persons, he certainly should renew it. He should not cease, till 
he saw the administration of justice in India as pure and as perfect as it 
was at home. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 



















































Law INTELLIGENCE. 


PRIVY COUNCIL, JUNE 23, 1827, 

On Saturday the Lords of the Privy Council sat in the Cock-pit to hear 
appeals. There were present, Lord Harrowby, Lord Bexley, the Master 
of the Rolls, Sir Gore Oouseley, Mr. Abercrombie, and Mr. Elliot. 

The first cause called on, and which occupied the attention of their 
Lordships the entire day, was the important case of 


The East India Company, Appellants v. Syed Alli and Others, 
Respondents. 


Before the case was entered upon, Sir Gore Ouseley stated, that as he 
happened to be in India at the time, and somewhat mixed up with this 
transaction, he should refrain from taking any part in the business of the 
day ; his attendance there being, indeed, chiefly to gratify his curiosity. 

The circumstance of this case, as accurately as we could gather, from 
the exceedingly volumnious pleadings, are as follow: During the Presi- 
dency of Lord Clive, the East India Company effected the conquest, or 
rather obtained the cession, of the territories of the Nabob of the Car- 
natic, who, in the first instance, became tributary to them, but where 
subsequently they exercised entire sovereignty. Upon their taking 
possession of the country, proclamations by the Governor-General in 
Council were issued, in which the inhabitants were assured, the more 
easily to obtain their submission, that their future government should be 
founded on moderation, justice, and rights—that it should in every re- 
spect be in accordance with the lew of England; thus indirectly, if not 
directly, pledging themselves to keep inviolate the rights of private pro- 
perty. It appeared that about 20 years before this event, Wallajaw, the 
reigning Nabob, had granted a frechold estate, or jaghire, as it is there 

valled, of very considerable value, to arelative named Assim Khan, which 
jaghire, in common with most other of the lands in the country, was held 
by the Company, as security for the payment of a revenue of nine laces 
of rupees, stipulated by the Nabob to be annually paid into the Treasury 
at Calcutta. During this period Assim Khan died, leaving several sons, 
all of whom, by the Mohammedan law, there prevailing, were entitled to 
an equal share in their father’s property, but which they were prevented 
from inheriting, in consequence of the elder brother, Kouli Muli Khan, 
having, by virtue of authority he managed to obtain from the East India 
Company, seized upon and retained the entire jaghire. The younger 
brothers consequently filed a bill against Kouli in the Supreme Court at 
Madras, where, after some litigation, it was found necessary to make the 
Company parties. to that bill; and on which, eventually, the Court pro- 
nounced a decree in favour of the plaintiffs, thus establishing the younger 
brothers’ right to their respective shares in the property. From this 
decree the East India Company appealed, first to the Court of Chancery 
in England, and upon that Court deciding that it had no jurisdiction, to 
the King in Council. On a former occasion, about two years since, 
this appeal had been before their Lordships, but it was then dismissed, 
on the ground that it had not been brought within the stipulated time, 
six months, from the pronouncing the decree. It having, however, sub- 
sequently been discovered that after the decree, other proceedings in the 
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shape of bills of exception had taken place, and that the appeal was 
lodged within six months of those proceedings, that defect was decided 
to have been remedied, and the cause was restored to their Lordships’ 
paper. 

The Souicrror-Generat, with whom was Mr. Sergeant Bosanquet 
and Mr. Sergeant Spankie, was this day heard at considerable length for 
the appellants. He contended, that the Supreme Court at Madas could 
exercise no jurisdiction over the East India Company, who in this matter 
had acted as an independent sovereign power, and who had acquired, by 
the conquest of the country of a neighbouring sovereign, an indisputable 
right to all the property in that country, unless the contrary had been 
guaranteed to the conquered by special treaty, which here was not the 
case; and having thus obtained it, they of course possess as clear a 
right to dispose of it in any way they pleased, and for which they could 
not be made accountable to any civil tribunal. The Court below could 
not have the power to enforce their decree, any more than either of our 
courts could an order they might pronounce, commanding an independ- 
ent prince to make restitution of the spoils he had gathered in his wars. 
Matters of such high importance as these could only be arranged by 
treaty, and consequently this decree must, he submitted, even upon this 
ground alone, be reversed. He contended further, that the original 
grant by Wallajaw to the respondent’s father, was only durente bene 
placito, and not in fee simple; and consequently as the grantor could at 
any time resume the grant, so the Company, being placed by their con- 
quest in his shoes, and exercising the same sovereignty, must necessarily 
enjoy the same power. The learned gentleman concluded a long speech, 
by submitting to their Lordships that this decree, as far as it affected the 
Company, must be reversed. 

Mr. Sergeant Bosaxquer followed on the same side. 


Mr. Horne and Mr. Brovenam, with whom was Dr. Lushington, 
were heard for the respondents. They contended that by the express 
words of the Company’s charter, they were amenable to the civil insti- 
tutions of the country, and that they ought to be so, this ease abun- 
dantly proved. They both, at great length, and with much apparent 
earnestness, especially Mr. Brougham, entered into a detail of the cir- 
cumstances of this case, which they pronounced as of almost unheard-of 
atrocity. Mr. Brougham read the proclamation issued by Lord Clive on 
the 31st of July, 1801, to which we have above referred, and contended 
that it contained the most solemn assurance, on the part of the Com- 
pany, that private rights should be inviolate ; and if, continued he, after 
thus lulling their victims into security, they were to be allowed to seize 
upon and dispossess them of their property, the Company might make 
the most of the remaining period of their charter—they might sell 
their writerships, dispose of their cadetships, and carry on all the 
traflic they could, for, with their charter, they might be assured their 
power of oppression would be at an end. If the Court below had no 
jurisdiction, where, he would ask, were his unhappy clients to obtain 
redress? The Court of Chancery, in this country, could do them no 
good. It was true, they might petition Parliament, might get some 
Hon. Gentleman and some Noble Lord to present their petition, which 
would doubtless be ordered to lie upon the table; and if that was not 
considered a sufficient recompense for the loss of 20,0001. a year, they 
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must be unreasonable fellows indeed. The doctrine, as laid down by 
his Learned Friends, of all the property of the conquered vesting in the 
conqueror, was the most monstrous he had ever heard, and decidedly 
contrary to all the modes of modern warfare ; and if it was—which he 
could scarcely credit—the practice of the Honourable Company in the 
numerous wars in which they had been engaged, the sooner that such a 
sanguinary power ceased the better; and he, for one, should be most 
happy to see them before another tribunal. 

The Masrer of the Rouus said he thought it his duty to call the 
attention of the Learned Counsel to the question before their Lordships. 
It was, as he understood it—Had the Nabob Wallajaw retained the 
power of assuming the grant at his pleasure? for if so, his successors 
must necessarily be invested with a similar power. Perhaps the 
Learned Counsel would sce the propriety of being more moderate in his 
epithets. 

Mr. Brovenam conceived that all his arguments bore upon that posi- 
tion. He used the epithets only upon the supposition that the conduct 
of the Company had been such as described. If it was not, they, of 
course, did not apply: if it was, he had only to regret that language 
would not furnish him with any sufficiently strong to express his feelings 
upon the subject. He then contended, at considerable length, and with 
much force, that private property did not, and ought not, to pass to the 
conqueror ; that the grant made by Wallajaw to Assim was in perpetuity; 
and that, by the express provision of the charter granted to the Com- 
pany by the 13th of the late King, they were clearly amenable to the 
jurisdiction of the Court at Madras. 

The Sourcrror-Generat having replied, strangers were ordered to 
withdraw, and their Lordships continued in deliberation for a consider- 
able time. On our re-admission, 

The Master of the Rouxs pronounced judgment. Their Lordships 
were clearly of opinion, that the Court below could not, under the cir- 
cumstances of this case, exercise any jurisdiction. The charter cer- 
tainly rendered the Company, in some instances, amenable to the civil 
authorities, but that was as a commercial company, and not as a sove- 
reign power, in which latter capacity they had here acted. His Honour 
added, that after what had passed, he thought it right to say, that the 
Company, in their Lordships’ opinion, was not deserving of the slightest 
censure. They had not taken the jaghire for themselves, they had be- 
stowed it upon the eldest son; and although that disposition was not in 
conformity with the Mohammedan laws, their Lordships thought they 
were more entitled to praise than blame. Their judgment, therefore, 
was, that the decree pronounced by the Court below be reversed. 

Mr. Horne begged to know the extent of their Lordships’ judgment. 
Kouli Muli Khan had not appealed, and, therefore, he presumed, the 
decree below was good against him, and in that case it would effect all 
the purposes his client sought. 

The Master of the Roxus said, that was a singular fact, and re- 
quired some deliberation. After some discussion, however, he added, 
that such must clearly be the case ; Kouli must conform to that decree, 
—a circumstance, he must say, their Lerdships were far from re- 
gretting, 
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After some further discussion about costs, upon which their Lordships 
refused to make any order, the Council broke up. 





Higu Covurr or ApMIRaury. 
(Before the Right Honourable Lord Stowell.) 


Capture oF JAVA. 

This was a case of prize-money, which was fully argued in a former 
Term. 

The Court now proceeded to deliver in judgment. The question 
arose out of a difference as to the manner in which the booty was distri- 
buted that had been captured by the naval and military forces engaged 
in the conquest of the Isle of Java, under Admiral Stopford and General 
Achmuty. The property, it appeared, was properly collected and 
realised, and the proceeds transmitted to England. Two distributions 
were made according to a rule which had been acted upon for many 
years, and which was to the effect, that the agents of the two services 
should receive in proportion to the relative numbers employed in the 
expedition. 

n the present case the military force engaged was the greatest, 
and the army agent received the largest proportion of the prize- 
money. When the third distribution came to be made, however, 
the commercial house, in possession of the property, divided it by a 
new rule under the sanction of Lord Ellenborough’s opinion, which was, 
that whatever may be the diversity of numbers of each service engaged 
in an enterprise, the booty should be.equally distributed. That opinion 
was acted upon by this Court in a question arising upon the booty eap- 
tured at Tarragona, but the Court expressly observed, when laying down 
the rule in that case, that it desired to be understood as protecting itself 
against ripping up former distributions, which had taken place under 
the old rule. 

Notwithstanding that declaration, however, Mr. England, the agent 
of the naval forces engaged in the expedition, now called upon the 
Court to say, whether justice would be done to the navy, if he did 
not receive a proportion equivalent to that received by the other party in 
the two first distributions? The Court considered itself bound to adhere 
to the caution previously expressed, and not to rip up former distribu- 
tions. The two distributions made under the old rule must be considered 
former distributions. They were made long antecedent to the new rule, 
and when made were universally approved of and acquiesced in by the 
parties interested. A long time had elapsed, and many questions were 
generated between the two first distributions and the last. The two first 
distributions were properly made, and though a new rule had been laid 
down upon more mature consideration, that was an after-thought, and 
could not affect former transactions. 

The Court, under all the circumstances, did not think it imperative 
to disturb the former distributions, and therefore dismissed the applica- 
tion made by the agent for the navy, but dismissed the case without 
costs, as it was a very proper question for the opinion of the Court, 
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THE minutes of last Court having been read, 

The CuairMAN, (the Hon. Hugh Lindsay,) acquainted the Court, that certain 
papers, which had been presented to Parliament, would be laid before the Pro- 
prietors. The following were the papers: the annual account of the revenues 
and charges of the East India Company ; copies and extracts of all communica- 
tions relative to the burning of Hindoo widows, from the 5th of July 1825, to the 
present time, together with an account of the number of suttees from 1823, and 
a list of superannuations granted to the servants of the Company. 

Mr. JACKSON wished to know whether, in that list of superannuations, there 
were any coming under the description of extra clerks ? 

The CHAiRMAN stated that there were only regular servants in that list, and no 
extra clerks, though superannuations of that description were in the habit of 
being granted. 

A letter from Mr. Bosanquet was then read, returning thanks for the honour 
which had been conferred on him, by the resolution which had been adopted by 
the Court of Proprietors. 

After the by-laws relative to the General Election of Directors had been read, 

The CuairMan stated, the Court of Proprietors had come to the resolution 
that the amount of the dividend on the capital stock of the Company, from the 
5th of January to the 5thof July, be 5] per cent., and he moved that the resolution 
of the Court of Directors be adopted, which was accordingly done. 

BY-LAWS. 


The CHAIRMAN moved that the Annual Report from the Committee of By- 
laws be read. 

The Report set forth, that the Committee had proceeded to the discharge of 
their duty, and were satisfied that the by-laws had been duly observed and 
executed ; and that in the discharge of their remaining duty they did not propose 
to suggest any addition to the present laws. 

Mr. GAHAGAN was sorry that the Committee of By-laws had come to that 
decision. He was sure that any person, looking at those by-laws, and at recent 
events, would be convinced that there was a great deal to amend. He wished the 
Committee had employed themselves in discovering distinctly what were the 
qualifications necessary, ‘in civil! and military officers, to be elected Directors. 
Great doubts at present existed on the subject. He was sure that it was the 
unanimous opinion that a military officer, who had resigned his situation, was 
not qualified to be elected a Director for two years afterwards ; and it was also a 
public understanding, that although a maritime officer was qualified to be elected 
a Director, he was, however, liable to be removed. It was not stated that he was 
virtually incompetent to be elected, but that he was liable to be removed. He 
therefore suggested, that, in common sense and common decency, the by-laws 
required the attention of the Committee, with a view to amend them. 

The names of the gentlemen, who had formed the Committee, were then read. 

Mr. JACKSON wished to give notice, that unless the subject mentioned by the 
hon. Proprietor should be taken up by the Committee of By-laws, he should 
feel it to be his duty to bring forward a motion respecting it. For certainly the 
Committee, having taken so complete a bird's-eye view of the question, had very 
much omitted to do that for which they had been appointed. 

Captain MaxriELp wished to know how many of the Committee had attended 
at their meetings ? 

The CHAIRMAN stated that no report had been made. 

Dr. Gitcurist had last year said something upon this subject. He had 
attempted to get a return of the attendance of the Members. Had that suggestion 
been followed up, the Chairman would have now an opportunity of stating at 
once, that such and such individuals had not attended the Committee. 

Mr, JACKSON stated, that the clerk to the Committee of By-laws was also one 
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of the Company’s clerks. The list, therefore, of the attendance of the members 
of the Committee could be produced, and instead of calling the Chairman to 
account, who was in no wise responsible, a motion ought to be made for the pro- 
duction of the list. 

The CHAIRMAN stated, that it was competent in the General Court to call 
upon the Committee for that account, but the Court of Directors had no such 
power. 

Mr. WiGRaM said, that the Committee might choose any one for their secre- 
tary they thought fit, and if they choose one of the Company’s clerks, the Court 
of Directors had not, on that account, any control over him. He stated this 
because a learned Proprietor seemed to think that the Directors had the power to 
call upon the clerk of the Committee of By-laws to produce the list of attend- 
ance of the Members. 

Mr. JACKSON explained. 

The CHAIRMAN then stated, that the By-laws provided that fifteen gentlemen 
should be annually chosen to form a committee to sit upon the By-laws. He 
now had to move that Humphrey Howorth be continued a Member of the 
Committee. 

Dr. Gitcurist understood that this gentleman had not attended the Com- 
mittee of By-laws for some time. So at least he had been informed, but he did 
not state it positively. He understood that this gentleman had unfortunately 
been prevented by indisposition from attending to his duties. He was a gentle- 
man well known for the liberality of his sentiments, and would he, if he could 
attend, of great use to the Committee of By-laws. He lamented that sickness, 
and no other indisposition, had prevented that regular attendance which he would 
have given had he had it in his power. If his information should prove to be cor- 
rect, he should propose that some other individual of this Court do supply the 
place of Mr. Howorth. 

Mr. Dixon asked whether the gentleman deserved to be rejected only fer 


” sickness ? 


Mr. TwininG had not been in the Court when this conversation had com- 
menced, but he would be obliged to the Chairman to inform him, whether it was 
correct for a member of the Committee to offer his opinions. 

Mr. JACKSON was sure the hon. Proprietor had not been in Court, or he would 
have embraced the opportunity of answering a question which had been asked 
respecting the attendance of the Committee. 

The CuairMAN explained to the hon. Proprietor, that some observations had 
been made respecting the absence of Mr. Howorth from the Committee. That 
gentleman was so well known, and his services were so eminent in the particular 
situation he held in the Committee that we considered, it would not be a just 
reason for leaving him out of the Committee, because he was labouring under 
sickness. 

Mr. TwinING was ready to second the motion, if it had not been seconded 
already. He certainly, if he had been in Court when allusion was made to Mr, 
Howorth, should have thought it his duty, however humble an advocate he might 
be, to offer his testimony to the services of that gentleman. It had been uniformly 
regretted by the Committee that illness should have kept him from attending, but 
no inconvenience had arisen from that cireumstance, because, when any question 
occurred, upon which it was thought desirous to have his opinion, such question 
had been referred to him, the Committee had had his opinion upon it, with all 
the clearness and perspicuity that distinguished it. He was anxious of bearing 
testimony to the regret of the Committee, that illness should have deprived them 
of the attendance of that gentleman. 

Dr. Gitcurist rose to explain. He had cast no imputations on Mr. Howorth. 
On the contrary, he had said that he was a man of liberal sentiments, and that 
he knew how to execute his duties, 

Mr. Hume had yesterday a communication with Mr. Howorth, and he could 
state that the mental ebilities of that gentleman were as vigorous at present as 
at any other time they had been ; and any person who had observed his attentive 
regard to the general interests of the Company would be sorry that his present 
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illness should deprive the Company of his services. He had, however, no hesita- 
tion in saying, that if there should appear no hopes of the recovery of Mr. Ho- 
worth, or of his performing those duties which were expected, that gentleman 
would himself tender his resignation. But he did think that it was not for any 
member of the Committee to say, that the absence of the Chairman had not been 
felt, as that would only prove that the members of the Committee might be dimi- 
nished, or that the Committee might be done away with entirely. The hon. 
Proprietor concluded by repeating, that Mr. Howorth still retained his mental 
abilities as fresh as ever, and that he did not despair of being able to resume the 
duties of his office. 

Mr. TWINING had been misunderstood. He never had said, that the Chair- 
man’s absence was not felt; on the contrary, his absence was frequently re- 
gretted ; but any question of importance was referred to him for the benefit of 
his opinion. 

The motion, that Mr. Humphrey Howorth continue a member of the Com- 
mittee, was then put and carried unanimously. 

On the motion, that George Cummins, Esq. be continued a member of the 
Committee of By-laws, 

Mr. Hume stated, that in agreeing to the nomination this year, he did not pre- 
clude himself from objecting to it on a future occasion, as he thought that every 
office should be efficiently filled. He then asked whether an account of the attend- 
ance of the Committee was kept; and he thought it would be satisfactory to the 
Court if the Chairman would state, on the average, what was the proportion of 
members that had attended. 

The CuairMAN stated, that if such a report was desired it must be desired by 
the whole Court ; but no such motion having been made, no return had been laid 
before the Court. With respect to what had fallen from the hon. Proprietor, 
concerning Mr. Cummins, he stated, that whatever were his infirmities, they 
might not have prevented him from attending to the discharge of his duties. 

Mr. Cummins was then unanimously re-elected, as were every one of the mem- 
bers of the old Committee, with the exception of Mr. Henry Smith, deceased, to 
supply whose place, Mr. James Hallet was elected. 

Mr. HAutet briefly returned thanks. He stated, that being associated by the 
vote of the Court, with gentlemen of so much respectability, he would prove him- 
self worthy of their choice in the discharge of his duties. 

Mr. JACKSON gave notice that he would move for an account of the attendance 
of the Committee of By-laws, for the last two years. 

Dr. Gitcurist stated, that one gentleman of the Committee had in a manner 
promised that such a statement should be ready. Mr. Twining had made that 
statement, and he had sat down in the assurance that the Court would have an 
account of which members had attended, and which had not. 

Mr. TWINING was not aware that he had been so requested, and that he had 
made any promise. He did recollect that the Hon. Proprietor had mentioned 
something about attendance, but he thought that the allusion was to the Court 
of Directors. All that he stated was, that if there were any doubt existing on a 
particular point, and those doubts were stated to the Committee of Bye-laws, 
they would be immediately and carefully investigated, and an account would be 
given of that investigation. 

Capt. MAXFIELD understood that there was no objection to answer questions ; 
the subject had been discussed at the last Court. 

The CHAIRMAN thought it was quite evident that the business of the Court 
should be proceeded in. 

General THORNTON stated that questions had been put and answered, and the 
Court had not been delayed one minute. 

Mr. JACKSON had certainly very important questions to ask, and he hoped that 
the Court would not consider it as misspent time, to waid till the proceedingswere 
over, because the questions he had intended to ask the Chairman this day, greatly 
affected the interest and honour of the Proprietors. 


GRANT TO MAJOR-GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, 
The CHAIRMAN acquainted the Court, that it was made special for the purpose 
s 
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of laying before the Proprietors an unanimous Resolution of the Court of Di- 
rectors of the 23d ult., granting to Major-General Sir A. Campbell, G. C. B., a 
pension of 1,000/. per annum on the grounds therein stated. 

The report on which the resolution was founded was then read. It set forth, 
that the Court, anxious to mark its high sense of the skill and gallantry dis- 
pee by Sir A. Campbell in his operations against the Burmese, as well as of 

is forbearance imentering into negotiations with that power, when he had pushed 
the enemy to extremities, resolved to grant him a pension of 1,000/. per annum, 
to commence from the date of the treaty of peace, subject to the approbation of 
the general Court of Proprietors, and of the Commissioners for managing the 
affairs of India. 

The CuairMan, in rising to move this resolution, thought it unnecessary for 
him to say almost one word on the distinguished services of this honourable 
officer. His conduct had carried our forces triumphantly through one of the 
most difficult and perilous wars ever undertaken ; prosecuted, as it was, in a 
country quite unknown. He had so conducted that war as to lead it to a happy 
consummation. He must say, too, that that this gallant commander, when in 
the sight of the capital, which he was most desirous of possessing, had the 
humanity to take into consideration the benefits of the public service, and to stop 
at the very moment, when he might have carried the town by force of arms. 
He, therefore, moved that this Court do approve of the Resolutions of the Court 
of Directors of the 23d of May last, granting a pension of 1,000/. per annum 
to Sir A. Campbell. 

Mr. Pattison (the Deputy Chairman) rose to second the motion. He stated 
that it was altogether unnecessary for him to add a single word to the statement 
of the Hon. Chairman. “There was one circumstance which he would state ; 
namely, that this gallant officer was a King’s officer. But the Court was not 
now to institute an inquiry into the qualities of the two services. The only 
matter of consideration was the goodness and intrinsic value of the service 
performed, and the excellent conduct of the man, who had been honoured b 
the King’s command. He decidedly approved of this motion, and hoped that it 
would meet with the unanimous assent of the Court. 

Mr. HuME was happy to concur in the vote proposed, but it was very seldom 
that this Court had the good fortune of manifesting to the army in India the 
great value of their services. It was quite impossible, in a country held by the 
sword, not to be convinced of the great importance, not only of keeping the army 
in a state of efficiency, but upon all occasions testifying their sense of the value 
of the services of that army. He was happy, for one, in being able to concur in 
this vote, and he quite agreed in what had fallen from the hon. Director of the 
impropriety of making any distinctions between the two services. It is well 
known that there formerly existed great distinction in rank and pay between 
the services, but they were now placed on an equal footing with regard to pay 
and rank. It would certainly be very impropce: to make the least distinction by 
this grant, because it was made to a King’s officer, as it would be recollected, 
that the last time this Court had an opportunity to offer a similar testimony of 
its regard, the officer who received that testimony was a King’s officer. He 
would take this opportunity of saying, that he did not think thet sufficient atten- 
tion had been paid to the complaints of our army in India, There had of late 
been more representations from different individuals who seemed to think them- 
selves very much neglected. They seemed to think that all the orders of the 
Court of Directors had for their object the reducing their allowances and rank. 
It was impossible for any one to say, whether their complaints were well founded 
or not, but he hoped that the Court appreciated the value and importance of the 
army. He hoped that the Court would not be guided by any narrow feelings, or 
they might depend upon it that such views would be destructive to the interests of 
the Company. It was of great importance, he thought, to have the army satisfied. 
He believed that there had been too great a disposition to appoint King’s officers 
to supersede those in the Company in situations which they were not so well 
qualified to fill. It would be invidious to single out instances, but he could find 
them, where, during the late war, examples had occurred of some of the older 
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officers being superseded by much younger men, who were not so well qualified 
to fill the situations, either by a knowledge of the language, or of the habits of 
the Natives, and who were by no means men of long standing and tried abilities, 
It would be to single out instances, unless they were to go into the general ques- 
tion ; and he took this opportunity of saying, that while he approved of this vote, 
he hoped the Court would discourage any preference being given to the King’s 
officers over those of the Company. It was well known that the King’s officers 
might change their service, but the Company’s officers were tied to India, con- 
fined to that country to exercise their talents and abilities, and it did appear very 
hard that they should have causes of complaint. ‘The subject, he conceived, de- 
manded the attention of the Court of Directors. 

Sir Joun Doy Le trusted that it would not be supposd that he rose for the 
purpose of objecting to any measure which the Court of Directors had thought 
proper to bring forward as a mark of approbation of the distinguished services 
of the gallant Officer in question. On the contrary, the principle of rewarding 
those, from whose exertions such benefits resulted, as in the present instance, 
was perfectly in unison with his feelings and sentiments. It was a principle as 
politically wise as it was morally just. He had not the good fortune to be known 
personally to this gallant Officer, but he did know him by the report of his emi- 
nent services and indefatigable zeal, which had proved successful under circum- 
stances the most discouraging, and surrounded by difficulties of no common 
magnitude, which could only be surmounted by a condensation of all those 
qualities which formed the essence of a military character. Though he felt 
that the grant of a pension to this gallant Officer was well deserved, and would 
give additional ¢c/at to his merits, still he confessed he should have preferred, 
as a more military reward, that a share should have’ been assigned to him in 
the disposition of that prize-money which had been accumulated by his skill 
and bravery. 

Dr. GiLcHRIST completely agreed in every expression which had been uttered 
on this motion, but more particularly in the observations made by the Deputy 
Chairman, that by whatever part of the troops services might be performed, 
whether by the King’s or the Company’s officers, if those services were efficient, 
they ought to be properly rewarded. 

The CuairMAN, in reference to what had fallen from an hon. Proprietor, took 
the liberty of saying, that he was not aware those reductions which he had men- 
tioned as having taken place in the allowances of the Indian army. In regard 
to what had fallen from him respecting the selection made by the different com- 
manders in India, he could only hope that that practice did not exist. With 
respect to the prize-money, there would be a question soon put, which would 
show that the prize-money would be disposed in a way satisfactory to the gallant 
General. 

Mr. Dixon thought no man could charge the India Company with any undue 
partiality in rewarding the services of their officers; and in doing so they had 
acted in a noble and princely manner. 

Mr. R. JACKSON, in expressing his approbation of the motion, observed, that 
it was not necessary for him to take up many minutes of their time ; because, 
when the proposition of a vote of thanks to General Campbell was brought for- 
ward on a former occasion, he had travelled, as it were, through every league 
of his campaign, through all the vicissitudes of pestilence, famine, and military 
peril ; showing, as he went along, how much the Company were indebted to his 
foresight, vigilance, and courage. Cordially uniting in that vote of thanks, he 
should now, with equal cordiality, vote for the proposed grant. The motion 
was agreed to unanimously. 

AUDITING OF MARINE ACCOUNTS. 

The CHAIRMAN informed the Court, that it was further made special, to take 
into consideration the mode of auditing accounts at the Marine Boards in India. 

Captain MaxrieLp.—Mr. Chairman, considering that an expenditure of twenty 
millions, or rather a revenue to that extent, is disposed of annually in India, the 
mode of auditing the accounts, and conducting the business of the different Boards, 
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are subjects of such deep importance that I trust no apology is necessary for 
adverting to them. 

That one general and approved system of audit should be observed in pass- 
ing of public accounts, is, 1 believe, admitted and observed in this country, and 
— it isnot, and should not be observed in India, it remains for you, Sir, to 
explain. 

That the mode of auditing the accounts of any persons or public officers, should 
be subject to vary at the caprice of individuals, is liable to the most obvious and 
powerful objections, and no elevation of rank or presumed high character should 
warrant the auditing authorities in departing from the general principles of ex- 
amining and auditing the public accounts ; and the same scale should, I conceive, 
be applied to one party as well as to another, let them be either civil, military, or 
marine. I, of course, Sir, mean to except secret service money, as well as certain 
political disbursements ; I allude more particularly, Sir, to supplies in the commer- 
cial department, &c. &c. and of naval and military stores. 

The salaries of the members of the Marine Board are, the president, per month, 
4583 rupees, or, per annum, 6874/, the members, per month, have 3750 rupees, 
or, per annum, 5625/., exclusive of a secretary and very large establishment. 

e existence of Boards for the conduct of business must be either beneficial 
or injurious to the public interest, as they are the most expensive appendages of 
the Government; and unless they work well, may be considered a dead weight 
upon the revenue, for the sake of patronage only. 

I shall be perhaps told, that the creation of Boards in India was taken from the 
existence of the Boards here ; but that will be no sufficient reason, Sir, unless it is 
shown that in practice they entirely agree, and that I am sure will not be at- 
tempted ; they differ no less in the amount of their labours and dispatch of busi- 
ness, than they do in the amount of their salaries ; the contrast, however, may be 
deemed invidious, although edifying ; I therefore afford you, Sir, the opportunity 
of making it, reserving to myself the liberty of analysing and applying it. 

Your Boards in India are considered branches of the Government authority ; 
and as such, meet with a degree of support and protection from Government, 
which is not extended to the Boards in this country, and, in fact, scarcely re 
act cf the Boards in India would render them subject to that censure whic 
would be readily applied here when merited. 

As many gentlemen here may be unaware how the business is done at the 
Boards, it may be requisite to state it. 

With most of the Boards one day in the week is appointed as Board day, when 
the members, attended by the Secretary for the transaction of business, meet 
probably at half-past ten, and adjourn at about three ; if the members differ in opi- 
nion, they minute and counter-minute, which minutes are in many cases handed 
up to Government to decide on the points at issue, and much delay, embarrass- 
ment, and inconvenience occur in consequence. 

Business, during the other days of the week, being a tropical climate, is trans- 
acted by the tg who circulates a box containing letters received, and to 
be answered, on which each member offers any remarks, which are again circu- 
lated, and not unfrequently long minutes and discussions between opposing mem- 
bers take place, from which much delay inevitably ensues; and indeed, if a 
member is desirous, by delay, of defeating any measure, he often has the means 
by detaining the box to minute, and I have known such box detained several days, 
and by such delay only a point was carried, as the time which had elapsed ren- 
dered the proposed arrangement impossible. 

I have long had some acquaintance with the evils resulting from the existence 
of some of your Boards, bit I was particularly struck by a remark once made in 
my presence by one of the oldest, ablest, and most experienced of your civil 
servants. 

Mr. Petrie, when Governor of Prince of Wales's Island, observed, that if the 
utmost ingenuity had been exerted to devise a plan to retard public business, 
create discord, embarrass the Government, and swell out the records to an extent 
which rendered the detection of fallacies next to impossible, it was the creation 
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of ‘Boards ; and the conduct of your Marine Board at Calcutta, when he made 
the remark, verified its truth and accuracy. 

To save time, Sir, I shall at once advert to its labours at that time; if I hear, 
Sir, you can put me right should the premises be denied, I shall move for papers 
to prove the fact, although it must be notoriously known in this House, and 
therefore, unnecessary to go back to it. 

The circumstance I allude to, Sir, was the audit and examination of the 
bills of Messrs. Kyd and Co., builders to the Hon. Company at Calcutta, after 
the death of that amiable and inestimable member of your civil service, Mr. Spake, 
who was long President of the Marine Board, and the Board which sounded at 
his death fell to work to minute and counter-minute, while auditing the builders 
bills ; and, Sir, volumes were written in lieu of auditing, and monstrous as it must 
appear, Sir, you know it to be a fact, that no less than from five to seven years 
were so occupied, and yet, Sir, the completion of audit was not effected. 

During this time, Sir, the Government were constantly referred to, nor did the 
reference, I believe, stop there ; I think you were also referred to upon the subject, 
Sir. Such delay, however injurious to the public, proved more injurious perhaps 
to the unfortunate builder, and it literally made a wreck of his own flourishing 
concern ; and indeed, Sir, such delay must be considered sufficient to ruin any 
concern whatever, which had only the fair and honest profits of trade to sup- 

rt it. 

PeThe Supreme Government, Sir, at length either grew weary of the tardy pro- 
gress of the Marine Board, or perhaps felt for the cruel situation of the wretched 
builder, and at once took the audit of the builder’s accounts then in arrears, and 
subjected them to the decision and audit of arbitrators. 

The Government appointed the Marine Surveyor-General of India as auditor 
and arbitrator, no doubt supposing that accounts which had occupied one of 
those Boards for years required mathematical solution, or probably involved 
some question in the occult sciences. 

The master-builder, Sir, appointed a plain intelligent gentleman who was a 
member of one of the mercantile houses at Calcutta. 

In six short weeks, Sir, did those gentlemen audit and pass those accounts 
which occupied your Marine Board for a series of years. 

I shall offer no other comment upon it, Sir, than to say, that if justice had been 
done the builders, some compensation would have been made them for the loss, 
vexation, and injury, they sustained, in consequence, for so many years. 

Having now, Sir, introduced the Marine Board to this Court, I beg to assure 
you I shall net tire you by adducing every instance I could bring forward, but 
shall content myself with those necessary to a fair illustration of its labours to 
enable this Court to judge of its general merits. 

With respect to the auditing of accounts, the ordinary practice was for those 
officers or persons who submitted those accounts through such department, to 
send them in the first instance to the Secretary to the Marine Board ; he forward- 
ed them to the Marine paymaster, who was the examiner as well as the auditor 
as to market prices and sales, &c. allowed ; and his mode of audit was governed 
by instructions framed by the Board's orders to him for such purposes. 

The paymaster then, in most cases, examined the accounts submitted, compared 
the prices charged with the market sales, checked off the accounts to the market 
rates ; and submitting a report to the Board, returned the accounts ; the Board 
then ordered the accounts to be checked agreeably to the paymaster’s suggestion, 
and passed them back to the paymaster for payment. 

If one believed, Sir, in most cases the paymaster checked the accounts, it must 
appear strange, Sir, why he did not do so in all, or to use a coarse homely adage, 
why, what was sauce for the goose, was not sauce for the gander ; but, Sir, the 
Marine Board had prohibited his doing so; their order* to such effect will, I 
trust, be found in your records, and I shall move for its production. 

It happened, Sir, that the practice of checking the prices charged in bills by the 
rates, was deemed unnecessary when the Board induced Government to transfer 





* Date 3d June 1818, 
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the supply of certain stores from the master-builder to the import warehouse- 
keeper ; he was a civil servant, Sir, and notwithstanding the high respect I enter - 
tain and ever shall, Sir, for the ¢2ntlemen of the civil service, | must say I think 
their accounts should have been audited by the same scale and in the same man- 
ner as those of the master-builder, of the captains commanding your cruisers, 
and of all others submitted to the Marine paymaster ; and I do think, Sir, not one 
of the members of the Bengal Civil Service would feel complimented by an ex- 
ception passed in their favour. 

I dare say, Sir, the Board meant merely to save the paymaster unnecessary 
trouble, but I do think it was bad taste. 

Now, Sir, the import workhouse-keeper, whose bills for articles supplied from 
the bazars were thus*exempted by the Board from the ordinary form of audit, 
was Mr. John Trotter. 

Considering Mr. Trotter’s nautical ignorance, or unacquaintance with the qua- 
lity and price of various naval stores supplied by him, it follows, as a matter of 
course, that his Native servants purchased the articles, or, in other words, as 
his agents made the supplies ; and it ought to have followed equally as a matter 
of course, that the bill for supplies so made ought to have been subjected to 
the same audit as those of all other bills in the marine departments ; and when 
we remember that the accidental supplies made by other persons were but as 
drops to the ocean, compared to those made by Mr. Trotter, it must appear ra- 
ther remarkable that such audit was confined to the minor, and not to the major 
disbursements. 

I shall but illustrate the labours of the Marine Board, and enable this Court to 
judge of its merits, by stating how the trifling bills for the supply of vegetables, 
vinegar, or lime-juice, made to your cruisers at different ports, were audited, and 
to what unqualified deductions the pittance of pay allowed to the officers of your 
Marine was subjected to by the fiat of this Board, as a specimen of audit. 

Your cruisers, in touching at different ports, are allowed a trifling supply of 
vegetables, lime-juice, vinegar, and candles, the amount of which, for six or 
seven months, may probably average two or three hundred rupees, or 20/. or 
30/. sterling ; the bill of such supply, accompanied by vouchers, is submitted 
by the commander or purser for payment when the ship’s accounts are settled, 
and the crew paid ; by the order of the Marine Board, a market price is assumed 
and applied, and the bills are reduced as they think proper, or as the pay-master 
suggests, before they are paid: and as the disbursement was made at different 
ports, the commander is subjected to the loss, which is consequently deducted 
from his pay. 

Such a mode of auditing a bill, if it can be called an audit, is at best arbitrary, 
and liable to numerous objections, unless the supplies were made at the port 
where the audit is made, and no person could then object to their being regulated 
by the market rates ; but when made at distant and foreign ports, where the sup- 
plies were perhaps obtained with difficulty, such bills, in justice, ought to have 
been audited in the same manner as those of the Royal Navy. 

I mention this, Sir, merely to illustrate the Board's vigilance, and I shall now 
read the copy of a letter from the Marine Pay-master to the Marine Board, with 
reference to the audit of Mr. Trotter’s Bills ; the audit of which had been, by the 
Board’s orders of June 3d, 1818, confined to a mere comparison of the original 
bills with the account submitted, and without any regard to the market-rates. 
The letter from the Paymaster is dated August 3d, 1821. 


‘To S. Swinton and J. P. Larkins, Esqgrs., and Members of the Marine Board. 

‘ GENTLEMEN,—In acknowledging the receipt of your secretary’s letter, dated 
the 24th ultimo, conveying to me the Board’s orders directing me to audit Mr. 
Trotter’s bills for the supplies of stores purchased by him from the Bazar, I 
beg to be informed, whether I am to audit them merely as before, by comparing 
the quantities supplied and charged with the original bills and indents for the 
quantity demanded, or whether I am to remark on the accordance of the prices, 
compared with the rates in the Bazar, or market sales. 

‘I am induced to request the Board’s orders on these poinis, in consequence of 
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the Marine Board's orders to my predecessor, under date the 3d of June, 1818, 
in which the auditing Mr. Trotter's bills was confined to comparing his charges 
with the prices of the several articles in the original bills ; therefore I could not, 
without deviating from the path prescribed by the Board, have remarked in any 
way on the accordance, or otherwise, of the prices oe in Mr. Trotter's bills 
with the actual Bazar prices; consequently, the whole of the bills, as far as 
they regard market rates, have been unaudited ever since the 3d of June, 1818. 

“1 beg to explain to the Board, that the master-builder’s bill, as well as all bills 
from other persons, with the exception of Mr. Trotter’s, have always been 
checked agreeably to the Bazar rates when audited by me.—‘I am, Gentlemen, 
your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) ‘ E. S. Evtis, Marine Paymaster.’ 
* Fort-William, Marine Paymaster’s office, 
the 3d of August, 1821.’ 
(Here follows the Board’s reply.] 


‘To E. 8. Ellis, Esq., Marine Paymaster. 


* Sir,—I am directed by the Marine Board to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, dated the 3d instant, and, in reply, to desire that you will continue, for the 
present, to audit Mr. Trotter’s bills in the way you have been accustomed to do, 
or, in other words, that you will merely compare the quantities of articles charged 
for by the Naval Storekeeper, with the quantities mentioned in the original bills 
or receipts of the persons from whom they were purchased. Mr. Trotter has 
been desired to transmit on all occasions the last-mentioned documents to you, 
with his accounts of supplies purchased for the Board.—I am, Sir, your most obe- 
dient servant, 

(Signed) * H. SarGenrt, Secretary.’ 

* Marine Board, 8th of dugust, 1821.’ 


Now, Sir, if Mr. Trotter's bills for supplies were in accordance with the mar- 
ket price, why should not his bills have been audited by the market rates as well 
as hoes of every other person? And, as it ought to be known that Mr. Trotter 
charged a commission of 5 per cent. on all articles to be provided, exclusive of 
charges, amounting to about 24 per cent. more, and as all other persons were not 
allowed any commission, it would seem extraordinary that his bills should be 
made an exception from such salutary rule. 

In the abstract of bills submitted to the Marine Paymaster, the account of 
supplies furnished by Mr. Trotter for the Marine Department, in September, 
1822, is as follows: #* 

Rs. An, Vic. 

* The account said to be (cost of articles supplied) is. . 8018 10 6 

*The charges on ditto, as made by Mr. Trotter . 206 4 8 607 04 3 

* Mr. Trotter’s commission ‘ ° ‘ - 400 15 7 : 


8615 14 9 

Hence it is evident, Sir, an augmentation of more than 74 per cent. takes 
place on prices not governed or regulated by the market rates. 

I have, Sir, copies of the bills from your records, and could exhibit them in a 
most striking point of view, Sir; but I refrain for the present. 

* On the 18th of May, 1821, Mr. Trotter addressed a letter to the Marine Board, 
in which he stated, that he allowed his Deevan to receive a deestoory of half an 
anna in the rupee, or more than 3 per cent., from the persons of whom articles 
were purchased on the public account; and the Board, through their Secretary, 
replied to him on the 25rd of May, 1821. Those letters, Sir, are most important ; 
but, from tenderness, | will not adduce them, as I conceive the object | have in 
view may be attained without them, in which case it may be unnecessary. 

I could adduce fifty other instances illustrative of the labours of the Marine 
Board, but I shall reserve them for the present. 

I remember well, Sir, the unmeasured remarks which were made on a Noble 
Marquis, now no more, when the Hyderabad loan was under consideration ; I 
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neither admired, or am I disposed to follow such courses; at the same time, Sir, I 
trust this Court will not think too lightly of the mode of auditing the accounts, 
but more particularly those in which the natives of India are employed as the 
intermediate agents for making such supply. 

It may be also worth remarking, that the accounts of the Java expedition are 
not yet adjusted, while our charter is drawing towards its termination. 

Having now adduced a specimen of the Board’s labour in its auditing capa- 
city, let us advert to it as a channel of communication with Government on nau- 
tical subjects. 

It is natural to conclude, from the designation of it as a Marine Board, that it 
possessed some nautical knowledge or information which might render its aid 
available to Government, in cases where such information was indispensable to 
promote the public service ; but experience would induce me to think the Board 
was formed rather for the purpose of creating some good appointments than any 
benefits which could be expected to accrue from a board so constituted. ‘ 

It is enough to say the board is composed entirely of civil servants, whose 
nautical knowledge must have been acquired on the voyage to India as writers ; 
and, however apt they may have been to form Indian Lords of the Admiralty, it 
is not reasonable to conclude a board so constituted would be found to exist but 
in the service of this Company. 

In 1818, it having been brought to the notice of Government, (by Captain 
Hamilton, who then commanded the Dunira,) that one of your chartered ships, 
the Bombay Castle, had been nearly lost in the Straits of Sunda by striking on 
a sunken rock, it was deemed desirable that the exact position of such danger 
should be ascertained, and as two surveying ships were then proceeding from 
Calcutta with Sir Stamford Raffles to form a settlement in the Straits of Ma- 
lacca, it offered a favourable opportunity for so doing. 

I commanded the surveying ships then about to sail ; and a desire to promote 
your interests, as well as the interests of navigation in general, induced me per- 
sonally to urge, and at length persuade, Captain Hamilton to bring it to the 
notice of Government; and little, indeed, Sir, could I have expected that it 
should have given birth to the letter which was addressed by the Supreme Go- 
vernment to the Governor-General of the Netherlands Government at Batavia. 

It may be here asked, why did not I, instead of suggesting to Captain Hamil- 
ton to bring the existence of such danger to the notice of Government, do so 
myself ? 

I had two reasons for doing so ; in the first place, Captain Hamilton was the 
chief-mate of the Bombay Castle, when she struck on the shoal, and was there- 
fore good evidence of its having existence. 

In the next, I must have done so through the medium of the Marine Board, 
and experience had taught me the inability of addressing them oftner than abso- 
lute necessity compelled me, while I had every reason to believe the object I had 
in view was more likely to be attained by the measure I adopted. 

The following letters will exhibit what was done in consequence, and every 
person who has ever seen a chart of the Straits of Sunda, will at once say, 
what it was the duty of the Marine Board to have done on the occasion, unless 
it had been believed that our Government seriously and deliberately intended to 
awaken and excite suspicion and distrust, as'to the objeets for which the survey- 
ing ships were sent into the Dutch waters. 


* To Captain Wm, Maxfield, &c. &c. 


*Sir :—I have the orders of the Marine Board to transmit you herewith the ac- 
companying dispatch, addressed to the Commissioner General of the Netherlands 
Government at Batavia, on the subject of the projected survey in the Straits of 
Sanda, which you are desired to deliver accordingly, in the event of the survey 
in question being undertaken. Should circumstances however arise to postpone, 
or prevent the execution of that service, you will be pleased to withhold the de- 
livery of that letter, which is in that case to be returned to the Chief Secretary 
to this Government. 

‘A copy of the said dispatch is herewith annexed for your information and guid- 
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ance, as also copy of a letter addressed to the Board by Mr. Chief Secretary Adam, 
in pursuance of which I am directed to furnish you with particular instructions, 
to avoid any unnecessary communications with the Native Powers, connected 
with the Dutch, in the vicinity of the scene of your surveying operations. You are 
especially desired not to enter on any examination of either coast, nor to explore 
Samonca or Keyser’s Bay, nor Lamping Bay. 
‘Il am, Sir, your most obedient humble Servant, 
(Signed) ‘E. S. Porraury, 
‘ Fort William, \st Dec. 1818. ‘Secretary Marine Board.’ 


*To their Excellencies, Cornelis Theodore Clout, Baron Van des Capellen, and Ad- 
miral A. A, Bayskes, Commissioner General of his Majesty the King of the 
Netherlands, &c. §c. &c. Batavia, 


*‘HonouraBLe Sirs :—It has been represented to us to be extremely desirable, 
for the general interest of navigation and science, as well as for the convenience 
of commerce with China and the Eastern seas, that the exact position and extent 
of the shoal in the Straits of Sunda, called, ‘ Thwart-the-Way, should be distinctly 
ascertained, and accurately laid down in the charts ;’ and we have availed our- 
selves of an opportunity now presented of accomplishing that object. 

‘The ships Neorchus and Minto, belonging to the Surveying Establishment of 
this Government, have been accordingly ordered on the service in question, the 
execution of which is confided to Captain Maxfield, the Deputy Marine Surveyor- 
General. 

‘We have deemed it proper to announce the measures to your Excellencies, and 
to solicit your assistance to Captain Maxfield in the execution of a duty interest- 
ing to both nations, should circumstances render it necessary for him to seek it. 

*We have, &c. 
(Signed) * HasTINGs, 
‘Fort William, *G. DowDESWELL, 
28th Nov. 1818. ‘J. STUART, 
(True Copy.) *C. M. RIcKETTs. 
(Signed) ‘J. ADAM, Chief Secretary to Government. 
(Signed) ‘E. S. Portsury, Secretary to the Marine Board.’ 


Such, Sir, was the letters from the Supreme Government in India, submitted to 
the commissioners of the King of the Netherlands at Batavia, for the purpose of 
explaining the object of the two cruisers sent into the Straits of Sunda, or 
rather to prevent the Dutch Government from supposing they were holding com- 
munication with the Malay chiefs, then in rebellion, and opposed to the Dutch 
Government. 

That such letter should have had the desired effect, it was at least required that 
the object for which the two cruisers were sent should appear probable and likely ; 
and if it had stated, that the survey of the shoal or sunken rock, on which the 
Bombay had struck was the cause of their being sent, the views of our Goyern- 
ment would have been explained without the chance of misconstruction. 

But, Sir, the stating to the Dutch Government, that the cruisers were sent to 
the Dutch waters, to ascertain the exact position and extent of the shoal in the 
Straits of Sunda, called Thwart-the-Way, could not fail to excite those very sup- 
positions which the British Government were earnestly desirous of preventing. 

The Dutch Government, Sir, well knew, and must have believed, the British 
Government equally well acquainted with the fact, that Thwart-the-Way, instead 
of a shoal, whose position and extent were doubtful, was a well known island of 
considerable elevation, several miles in extent, its exact position well determined, 
and probably better known than any other part of the Straits of Sunda. 

Under such circumstances, (asthe Dutch Government were probably unaware of 
the composition of the Marine Board at Calcutta,) it is not unreasonable to expect 
they formed conclusions not very creditable to our Government, particularly 
when it is known that the two cruisers so sent proceeded, in the first instance, 
with Sir Stamford Rafiles, to establish a settlement at Singapore, where they,rode 
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guard for several months before they procedeed to the Straits of Sunda; con- 
sequently the letter apprising the Dutch Government of their being so employed 
in their waters, was of a date eight or nine months prior to its delivery, while 
the presence and proceedings of those cruisers in the Eastern Seas was long be- 
fore known to the Dutch Government. 

I knew not to whose maritime knowledge the British Government were indebted 
for the composition of such letter, but the Marine Board at least ought to have 
had sufficient sagacity to have averted its consequences, by affording Government 
the requisite information on the subject. The settlement formed at Singapore 
led to much discussion with the Dutch Government, which has been at length 
terminated happily ; but its successful issue must be entirely attributed to the diplo- 
matice skill and talent of the present Prime Minister, rather than to the validity 
of our treaty with the soi-disant Sultan of Johore, or the ingenious explanato 
letter of the Supreme Government, which most likely contributed in no onal 
degree to augment the difficulties of such negociation. 

So much for the Marine Board, and now for it, Sir, under the designation of 
the Board of Customs, Salt, and Opium ; for, to use a phrase of Sir John Fal- 
staff’s, Sir, ‘ It was doubly charged with dignity.’ 

In the month of August 1820, a letter was sent from the Board to the Governor- 
General, of which I shall read the extracts, as follows : 

* Having every day reason to regret the want of a building suited to the dif- 
ferent purposes of the Board, and apprehending, from the work not having been yet 
commenced upon, that some circumstances must have occurred to interfere with 
the arrangement on this point, which Government resolved to adopt on the 25th 
of January last, we beg to suggest, for the consideration of your Excellency in 
Council, the following mode of accomplishing the object, not altogether without 
some additional expence, but without the necessity of subjecting the naval store- 
keeper to the alleged inconvenience of vacating a part of the ground at present 
attached to his departmment; we mean, by the occupation of the house and 
premises in Clive-street which belonged to the late Captain Blythe, and which 
are now the property of Messrs. Larkins and Trotter of the Civil Service. 

‘The premises in question are very eligibly situated, immediately between 
the two custom-houses, with spacious godowns attached, capable of holding 
the Company’s opium investments ; the house has at present only two stories ; 
the proprietors, however, engage to build a third, and a verandah to the 
southward, and to put it and the godowns ina thorough and complete state 
of repair, provided Government will take them on a lease for the remainder of 
the existing Charter, at a monthly rent of sicca rupees eight hundred, and will be 
at the expense of keeping them in repair during that period. The premises, 
when the additional ground shall be taken in, will embrace three begahs and eight 
chuttacks of ground, in a part of the town where property of this kind is, from 
its situation and vicinity to the custom-houses and the river, very valuable. 

‘If we are correctly informed, the building proposed to be erected for the 
accommodation of this department, and the godowns, which, we understand, it 
will in conquence be necessary to construct for the use of the nava! store-keeper’s 
office, will cost Government about 100,000 rupees; and if to this be added the 
value of the ground on which the house and grounds first mentioned are pro- 
posed to be built, and which would realize 35,000 rupees at auction, Government 
will find the expense but little exceed what was originally contemplated ; while 
we hate no hesitation in saying, that, in point of accommodation, the house and 
godowns in Clive-street are infinitely to be preferred to those proposed to be 
built as a part of the marine yard. We have, &c. 

* Board of Customs, Salt, and (Signed) J. P. LarkKIns. 
Opium, the 15th of August 1820.’ 

Ten days after the foregoing letter was written, or on the 25th of August, Mr, 
J. P. Larkins, as the Board of Salt and Opium, again addressed Government, 
and begged they would not entertain the proposition made in his letter of the 15th 
of August. 

Now, Sir, I think it was not very likely Government would entertain the pro- 
position made by Mr. J. P, Larkins, 
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I have no observation or remarks to make on the terms of the tender; I dare 
say it was reasonable, or otherwise. I care nothing about it; but, as the objec- 
tions which may be urged are so obvious and numerous, I deem it necessary to 
adduce them. . 

I do think, Sir, such a mode of tendering private houses, or other property, 
by persons holding high official situations in your Governments, not a very general 
practice ; and I cannot think, Sir, you would either permit or approve of it, yet, 
Sir, there is a practice which I have known happen in several instances, and it 
ought to be discouraged. 

It is that of having, for Government purposes and offices, the|houses of gentle- 
men in the Service, or the allowing a secretary, or other officers, to occupy his 
own house, and to draw the allowance made by Government for office rent. 

Thus a change of persons in the different departments often removes the 
offices from one end of Calcutta to another, and is productive of inconvenience 
and delay in the transaction of public business, as I have often experienced. 

Such tenders also of private property are liable to misconstruction, and the 
letter addressed by Mr. J. P. Larkins, on the subject of the house of Messrs. 
Larkins and Trotter, induced the marine pay-master to make some commenta- 
ries, in a letter to the Government on the subject, which led to his suspension 
until he had withdrawn his letter, and apologized to Mr. Larkins for having 
done so. 

It is probable, Sir, that the letter from the Board of Customs, Salt, and 
Opium, tendering the house of Messrs. Larkins and Trotter, was signed by all 
the Members of the Board, andthat the want of other names to it was an error of 
the clerk who copied it; but, Sir, I am certain it was not an error of mine in 
making the copy ; but the production of it from your records will put it beyond 
a doubt, and it is desirable to avoid such a mistake. 

Now, Sir, when the first orders were issued to the pay-master to refrain from 
auditing Mr. Trotter’s bills by the market rates, under date 3d June 1818, the 
Members of the Marine Board were, I believe, Mr. George Udny, Mr. J. P. 
Larkins, and Commodore John Hayes ; but, Sir, I have authority for saying that 
Commodore Hayes was no party in framing such order, and that he was either 
absent, or did not approve and sign the rough draft or minutes of it ; the produc- 
tion of the Board’s proceedings of that date will clear up such points. 

When the paymaster was again instructed that he was not to audit Mr. Trot- 
ter’s bill, with reference to the market rates, under date the 8th of August 1821, 
the Members of the Marine Board were Mr. Swinton and Mr. J. P. Larkins ; 
but the order was sent through the secretary, and signed H. Sargent; and, 
therefore, it does not appear how many or how few members were present, but 
the production of the Board’s proceedings will illustrate it. 

I now, Sir, beg to explain, having frequently referred to the public records, 
how I obtained access to them, and it is necessary I should do so to avoid mis- 
conception. 

When I determined to return to this country, I contemplated the end and 
publishing of a work describing the different branches of the service in India, 
with the degree of efficiency they had obtained at different periods, and the 
defects, &c., which operated to prevent further improvement. I thought such 
work might prove useful when the renewal of your Charter comes under discus- 
sion. I waited on the Marquis of Hastings, explained to him my object, and 
asked his authority to have access to the public records ; his Lordship, with that 
manliness and candour which marked his character, said, ‘Sir, you shall have per- 
mission ; no obstacles shall be thrown in your way.’ Such, Sir, is the authority 
I had for consulting the records. 

Now, Sir, I beg distinctly to disclaim any inténtion of reflecting personally on 
the conduct or motives of any of the Members of the Boards I have alluded to ; 
their measures were public, and are therefore fit subjects for discussion ; and 
although I have referred to the accounts and bills of Mr. Trotter, I must disclaim 
all intention of casting any imputation also on him ; the transactions alluded to 
were of a public nature, and cannot admit of such interpretation. 

Perhaps, Sir, the simple view I have taken of the practice of the Boards, may 
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be materially altered by the explanations it may be in your power, Sir, to afford ; 
in which case I shall be as ready to express my conviction of its excellence, as I 
am at present to question it. 

I therefore beg to move, that the following papers may be laid before the 
Court :-— 

* 1. The Marine Board's letter to the Marine Paymaster, under date, Fort 
William, June 3, 1818, prohibiting his auditing Mr. Trotter’s bills, agreeably 
to the market rates, with the Board's minutes on the subject. 

* 2. The Marine Paymaster’s letter to the Marine Board, on the subject of 
auditing Mr. Trotter’s bills, dated, Fort William, Aug. 3, 1821. 

‘ 3. The Marine Board’s reply to the foregoing letter, dated Fort William, 
8th of August, 1821, with the Board’s minutes. 

‘ 4. The Board of Customs, Salt, and Opium, letter to the Governor-General 
in Council, dated, Fort William, Aug. 15, 1820, suggesting the eligibility of 
engaging the house of Messrs. Larkins and Trotter, for the remainder of the 
charter, at a monthly rent of 800 rupees. 

* 5. Any regulations or orders the Court of Directors may have ever issued, 
as to the auditing of the accounts of public officers or persons making supplies 
on account, and the commission so allowed on such disbursements. 

* 6. Mr. Trotter’s letter to the Marine, dated 18th of May, 1821. 

‘ 7. The Board’s reply through their Secretary, dated May 23, 1821.’ 

Col. SraNHOPE seconded the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN was of opinion, that the hon. and gallant Officer had not 
made out any ground for the production of those papers. With respect to the 
five per cent. allowed to Mr. Trotter, that was, of course, taken into consider- 
ation in apportioning that gentleman’s salary. He saw no reason for his 
entertaining this motion, and he should meet it with a direct negative. 

Mr. Larkins hoped, that as he was notin the habit of addressing the Court, 
he might meet with the indulgence of the Proprietors. He stated, that as soon 
as he read the notice of the motion of the hon. Proprietor, to bring the conduct 
of the Boards of India under the consideration of the Court, he was satisfied 
that the individual Board of which he had been a member was aimed at. In 
his suspicion he had not been disappointed; but he was not, however, prepared 
to follow the hon. Proprietor through all the details of his long and elaborate 
spore as many of the topics upon which he had dwelt had occurred no less 
t fifteen years ago. In 1811, when he joined the Board with which he had 
been connected, he must confess that many unpleasant circumstances had oc- 
curred, which had the effect of impeding the public duty of the Board. The 
gentlemen on the other side of the bar knew where those unpleasant circum- 
stances had originated, and they led to the removal of the only officer in that 
Board. From that time the duties of the Board had never been impeded by the 
occurrence of any unpleasant circumstances, and Government never had occa- 
sion to find the slightest fault with its proceedings. The gallant Officer, who 
had brought forward the present motion, had complained of the conduct of the 
Marine Board in not auditing the bill of the master-builder and stated that in 
consequence of that neglect, the master-builder had been an injured man. Now, 
he felt it only due to himself and his colleagues to state that such could not have 
been the case. A monthly allowance was made to the master-builder in the 
following manner: If, in the course of a month, he sent in a bill to the amount 
of 1000 rupees, he received in advance 900, and the rest was not paid until the 
bill was audited ; so that if he was a loser at all, it could only be to a very 
small amount. He conceived that the gallant Officer was in justice bound to 
state, for he well knew the fact, that no complaint had ever been made with 
respect to the supply of marine stores. He then carried us to the Straits of 
Sunda, and complained of our not sending out a proper survey to Capt. Hamil- 
ton. He then adverts to the Board of Salt and Opium in Calcutta, and comes 
to the conclusion, that as we knew nothing of maritime affairs, therefore we 
knew nothing of mercantile matters. 

The hon. Proprietor proceeded to say, that he was at a loss to account for the 
angry feeling which seemed to exist in the mind of the gallant Officer with re- 
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spect to himself. The gallant Officer had been in the constant habit of commu- 
nication with the Board for eight or nine years, and he would ask him, whether 
during that time any thing like angry feeling had prevailed between him and 
the members of the Board individually or collectively? With respect to the 
letters which the gallant Officer had referred to, he thought he could tell how 
he had obtained copies of them: but he would leave the gallant Officer himself 
to inform the Court upon that point. He thought it unfair that charges should 
be brought against the Board in that Court. The Board was responsible to 
the Government, and not to the Court of Proprietors. (‘ No, no,’ from Dr. 
Gilchrist.) 

Mr. S. Dixon hoped that the hon. Proprietor, who was addressing the Court 
in his own justification, would be allowed to speak without interruption. (Hear.) 

Mr. Larkins said, he had little more to submit to the Court. He appealed 
to those under whom he had acted for thirty years, as to the integrity of his 
conduct ; and he believed that he stood sufficiently well in the opinion of gentle- 
men behind the bar to render any further vindication of himself unnecessary. 
( Cheers.) 

Dr. Giicurist begged to observe, that his interruption of the hon. Proprietor 
who had just concluded, proceeded from no desire to stop him in his justification ; 
he only meant to express his dissent from the opinion expressed by the hon. 
Proprietor, that he was not responsible to that Court. He (Dr. G.) thought that 
the authority of that Court was paramount in all matters connected with the 
Government of India. He trusted that the Court would acquit his gallant Friend 
from the charge of having brought this subject forward from motives of angry 
feelings. He had a better opinion of the courage and honesty of his gallant 


Friend, than to suppose that he would lie in wait for a number of years, until 
he thought a proper opportunity had arrived for commencing his attack. As to 
the manner in which his gallant Friend had obtained his information, that, it ap- 
peared to him, did not concern the Court. The question for the Court to consider, 


was, whether the gallant Officer stated facts? If he had not stated facts, the papers 
might be produced to disprove his assertions. He thought that Mr. Larkins him- 
self would be pleased at the production of the papers, since they would afford 
him the means of vindicating his conduct. If the production of the papers 
could, in the smallest degree, elucidate the case, they ought to be brought for- 
ward. (Hear.) The hon. Proprictor (Mr. Larkins) might live to see the day, 
when he would be happy to have it in his power to state, that the papers had 
been produced. If a certain degree of ignorance prevailed in the Marine Boards 
in India, it was absolutely necessary that the Court should be accurately informed 
upon the point. They could not remedy what was passed, but they had it in 
their power to improve the service for the future. It had been stated that an 
improper mode of auditing the accounts had crept into the Boards, Gentlemen 
who were interested in having property valued in this or that manner, were the 
persons who possessed the power of putting their fiat on the accounts. If such 
practices prevailed ; if the civil servants of the Company were placed in situations 
in which their own private interests clashed with the duty to the Company, it 
became that Court immediately to correct such a system, by removing the tempta- 
‘om ~ e conduct, and thus placing the service on an honourable footing. 
Hear. 

Mr. Larkins said he had not the least objection to the production of the papers. 

Mr. Lownpes was of opinion that abuses existed in the constitution of the 
Marine Board which required correction. The hon. Proprietor (Mr. Larkins) 
had himself acknowledged that they were ignorant. 

Captain MAxrieLp.—As neither evidence nor arguments have been adduced to 
disprove any of the data I have adverted to, or the observations I have made, my 
reply will be necessarily confined to the admissions of the hon. Chairman, and 
the hon. Proprietor on the floor ; and this Court and the public will form their 
own conclusions. 

The hon. CHAIRMAN, although he states his intention to oppose the motion for 
papers, does not attempt in any way to disprove the fact, that different modes of 
credit were observed towards different persons, or that such distinction arose from 
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direct and positive orders issued by the Marine Board ; but while he passes over 
such a strong fact, or appears to have forgot it, he remembers that the party whose 
accounts were exempt from the usual and proper form of audit, was allowed a 
commission of five per cent. on all supplies made by him on account of Govern- 
ment; and he therefore defends the allowance of such commission, under a sup- 
position, and certainly under a supposition only, that such person was under 
paid, and that such commission might be considered equivalent to pay ; and as 
such it was granted. 

Now, Sir, I do not quarrel with the commission allowed this Gentleman ; I 
merely stated that he was allowed commission, while all other persons were de- 
nied it; and yet that his bills were not subjected to the usual audit, by reference 
to the market rates, by which they undoubtedly ought to have been, in the same 
way and manner as the bill of every other person. 

It is the exempting his bills and accounts from andit, that I complain 
of ; that is the point on which I rest, and which fact the Chairman cannot 
deny, and therefore he appears not to notice it. It is, however, the most im- 
portant consideration ; while the five per cent. commission is of little worth, it 
might have been good economy to have allowed the person making such supply 
even ten per cent. commission, taking care that his bills for such supplies were 
audited agreeably to the market rates, in preference to allowing five, and passing 
such bills, without any reference to the prices charged ; the theory is too obvious 
to need comment. 

With regard to the utter ignorance or want of information on nautical sub- 
jects evinced by the Marine Board, as exhibited in the absurd letters addressed 
by the Governor-General in Council to the Dutch Government, the Chairman is 
studiously.silent ; and such silence is a full admission of his knowledge of their 
utter incompetency. 

The hon, Proprietor on the floor, although he neither adduces any arguments 
or facts to confute my assertion, or to shake the value of the evidence I have ad- 
duced, has made some admission, for which | am thankful, and on which I shall 
offer a few remarks. 

The hon. Proprietor states, that when he read the notice of a motion to con- 
sider of the mode in which accounts were passed in India, and business transacted 
at the different Boards, he had a presentiment that such motion referred to the 
Board of which he was a member. Such idea was quite natural, and therefore 
it is to be concluded he was prepared to expect it, and to meet such objections as 
might be adduced. 

ow far the hon. Gentleman’s presentiment has contributed to enable him to 
defend the Board, this Court and the public will determine ; but the hon. Pro- 
prietor seems to think it strange, that | should have confined my remarks and 
evidence to the Marine and the Board of Customs, Salt, and Opium ; and seems to 
think my observations and evidence ought to have been equally distributed amongst 
all the other Boards in India. . 

My answer is plain and short; I well knew and understood, from frequent 
conimunication with the Marine Board, its practice and usage, while I had little 
or no acquaintance with many of the other Boards : I speak of what I know, and 
not of what Iam ignorant. It might, no doubt, be more grateful to them to 
whom I am opposed, that I should adduce subjects of which I have no know- 
ledge ; but I beg to assure them, that shall do no such thing. I will never 
move a question in this Court, or elsewhere, until Iam master of the subject, 
and in the possession of evidence to prove the facts, and to make out my case. 

The mode of audit, however, as detailed in the Board letter, admitting of no 
explanation, and speaking for itself, the hon. Proprietor leaves it unnoticed ; and 

rhaps it would have been as judicious, if he left the nautical knowledge of the 

oard, which had been questioned and illustrated by the letter of the Supreme 
Government to the Dutch Goverument at Batavia, in the same undisturbed pre- 
dicaments. 

But, Sir, with a frankness and candour for which I give him every credit, he 
at once ayows and admits all I wish to establish; viz. that this Nautical Board, 
or Eastern Board of Admiralty, was composed entirely of Civilians, who neither 
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possessed, or pretended to possess, any knowledge of maritime affairs whatever ; 
but, Sir, what a predicament that places you in! it is at once telling the world, 
Sir, that you have created a Board, called a Marine Board, of persons inadequate 
and incompetent to perform the duties ; thus the revenues of India are improperly 
applied, while the conduct of your marine affairs approves an object of secondary 
consideration, to the mere contrivance of some good appointments. 

The hon. Proprietor, in speaking of the granting of dustoory to the servants 
of public officers purchasing supplies as a general practice in India, and on 
which, from the proneness of the Natives to take it, some way or other not 
easily prevented, said— 

‘ Well, Sir, suppose it is not easily prevented, from the proneness of the Natives 
to receive it, is that any reason that we should encourage the propensity, 
and render European aid to such practice? I am disposed to deny that it is a 
general practice ; and, Sir, if one of your servants can presume to authorize his 
servants receiving a three per cent. fee from the party of whom goods are pur- 
chased for fees to-day, we see no reason why some others should not allow 30 
per cent. to be received to-morrow ; and I see every inducement in such case, for 
the Natives so situated, to endeavour to obtain it.’ 

Such arguments, in fact, Sir, taken to the full extent, amount to neither more 

nor less than that the Natives of India are so prone to roguery that it is of no 
use to endeavour to prevent it. Now, Sir, such observations alone form the 
powerful reasons why the accounts I have described as unaudited by market rates, 
ought to have been most unquestionably subject to the most rigid system of 
audit. 
On the subject of the House tendered by the Board of Salt and Opium as the 
House of Messrs. Larkins and Trotter, of your civil service, for a public officer, 
the hon. Proprietor observes, that he had made the tender, and considered it a 
fair one ; that the property was since sold for 200,000 rupees ; that he still held 
a fourth of it; and that, as a proof of its value, it was let at present to your Go- 
vernment at 900 rupees per month, instead of 800, as originally tendered. 

Now, Sir, I never questioned the fairness of the tender; I care nothing abont 
it; 1 knew the house was since let to Government at 900 per month, but I pur- 
posely avoided mentioning it ; and as the hon. Proprietor has stated it, I must be 
allowed to offer a remark upon it. 

I believe, Sir, the house was let to your Government, before it was sold, at 
900 rupees per month ; and being so let, establishes its value beyond a doubt. 

My objection was not directed against this particular house, but it was against 
the acts of. Government, allowing many of the public functionaries in India 
to occupy their own houses, and to draw the allowance for office rent, as it has 
the effect of producing much inconvenience and delay inthe transaction of business, 
as I have often experienced, since a change of persons in the different depart- 
ments removes the public offices constantly from one end of Calcutta to the other ; 
and in cases of great emergency, much inconvenience results from it, while there 
are other powerful reasons that | could urge against it. 

The hon. Proprietor has expressed surprise that I should submit a motion 
against the practice of the Marine Board, under whose authority I served for 
many years, considering that during the whole of that period | had not incurred 
the censure of the Board, or had any disputes with them ; and that as I always 
experienced politeness and attention from the Board, he is at a loss to know why 
I should so be actuated. 

The hon. Proprietor admitted as to my never having had any disputes, or cause 
of personal dissatisfaction, with the Board, but proves my motives, and answers 
the question. I am-actuated solely, Sir, on public grounds, and a desire to pro- 
mote the good of the public service ; I wish to see every branch of the public 
service efficient ; and, Sir, I consider the welfare of India, no less than the safety 
of your Empire, to depend upon the efficiency of every branch of your service, 
while the auditing the accounts can never be considered a subject of minor 
importance, not only as it regards the public expenditure, but the claims of this 
Company to the coutidence of His Majesty’s Government. With respect to the 
hon. Proprietor who was a member of the Board, | have no hesitation in saying, 
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that I on every occasion experienced the utmost politeness and attention from 
him whenever I had communications with him ; and I trust that he will, there- 
fore, perceive that my conduct on this occasion has been founded upon public 
grounds alone, and that it is to the formation of the Board I object, and not to 
the members. 

Mr. LarkINs begged to supply an omission in his former observation. It was 
a well known fact, that the Natives would take dustoory in spite of every effort 
to prevent them. 

The CHairMAN said, that in auditing the accounts the market price of the day 
was the rule of guidance. The Boards in India were, to say the least of them, 
equally expeditious with the Boards of this country in auditing accounts. The 
military accounts were generally audited before they were paid. It was impos- 
sible for that Court to enter into the minute details of the mode of auditing 
marine accounts, without occupying a greater portion of time than could conve- 
niently be devoted to such a subject. He believed that the gallant Officer had no 
other object in view than to promote the good of the service in bringing the 
motion forward, but at the same time it was one which, in his opinion, the Court 
could not entertain. 

Capt. MaAxFieLp.—As the hon. Chairman has proceeded, agreeably to the 
usage of the Chair, to eulogize the Company and its general management in 
the audit of accounts, and states that all accounts in India are audited before 
they are passed, I cannot refrain from observing, that such remark would 
have had better effect if he would undertake to prove it, or disprove what I have 
stated. 

I have adverted to accounts passed, but in my estimation unaudited, and have 
adduced the publie orders of the Boards directing them to be passed; the 
Chairman cannot deny the existence of such orders, but is content to jump at 
once over them, and say that the Indian accounts are admirably well audited, 
and indeed that the military accounts are all audited before they are paid. 

It is no doubt ingenious to refer to the military accounts, which I have never 
questioned, and which I believe are subjected to a most rigid audit. J¢ was civil 
accounts I referred to; but even with regard to military accounts, the Chair- 
man must be misinformed, as from the very nature of the service the milita 
accounts are necessarily paid in the first instance, and then audited ; indeed, it 
cannot be otherwise, and the army would be literally paralysed if such were 
not the practice, and I am only surprised the hon, Chairman should be so little 
acquainted with the subject. 

The motion was then put and negatived. 


ELECTION OF DIRECTORS. 


Dr. GiLcuRisT rose to call the attention of the Court to the abuses which 
existed in the present mode of electing Directors of the Company’s affairs, and 
observed that he would endeavour to be as concise as possible. He would not 
remark with any degree of sees upon the persons who practised the existing 
abuses, because it was not of individuals, but the system, of which he comp!ained. 
The influence and advantage which were derived from the practice of those 
abuses were so amazing, that were an angel to come down from heaven, he 
could hardly be expected to resign them. If the existing by-laws were consi- 
dered too severe and restrictive, in God’s name let them be expunged; but 
whilst they remained part of the present code, he must protest against suffering 
them to be set at nought, both as to letter and spirit, regularly every year. In 
the present day, when mal-administration in the higher departments of the publie 
service was disappearing before the exertions of extraordinary intellect, he 
would be happy if the Directors would follow so noble an example, and them- 
selves correct the abuses which had crept into the system of election, and attend 
more to the interests of the great body of the Company than of their own 
individual selves. (The learned Doctor was proceeding to allude in terms of 
approbation to the recent change in the administration, when he was called to 
order by Mr. Lownpes, who requested him to confine his observations to the 
question before the Court), He then contended that the formation of the House 
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List, and the recommendation of the Directors, that the Proprietors should vote 
for the candidates named in it, was an infraction of the by-law which declared, 
* That if any member of this Company shall, by menaces or promises, col- 
lusive transfer or transfers of stock, by any fee, present, reward, or remune- 
ration, under the plea of defraying travelling expenses, or under any other plea 
or pretence whatsoever, directly or indirectly, obtain or endeavour to obtain any 
vote for the election of himself or any other to be a Director, &c.’’ he shall be 
disqualified for holding any office in the Company. The Directors, instead of 
breaking this law, ought to be the very persons to uphold it, and yet they an- 
nually put forth an advertisement, dated from the India House, and carrying 
with it every mark of official authority, recommending the election of certain 
individuals as Directors. (/ear.) Having alluded to the publication of adver- 
tisements under the authority of the Court of Directors, he begged leave to read 
a letter, which he had received on this subject from an anonymous friend. It 
was as follows :— 


* March 30th, 1827.’ 

‘ Sir :—Gathering, from what passed at the India House to-day, that it is the 
ene of the Court of Directors to put the Proprietors to the expense of pub- 
ishing advertisements and printed circular letters, as well as balloting lists, in 
favour of what is technically called the House Lists, itis the purpose of this com- 
munication to suggest to you, as being a candidate, that you should apply to the 
Court of Directors to grant you similar and equal advantages ; and if denied, 
to demand by what right the public funds of the East India Company are thus 
prostituted to a job, to serve themselves and uphold a system of self-election, 
and consequent corruption. Let me, moreover, entreat you not to be deterred 
from the disinterested and laudable exertions you are engaged in, to benefit your 
own country as well as the East Indies, by any species of opposition which may 
be marshalled against you. I remain, Sir, your sincere well-wisher—AN OLD 
Proprieror oF INDIA STOCK, AND A FRIEND TO Fair Pay.’ 


He had no occasion to complain of any want of civility to him on the day of 
election, when he was a candidate for the honour of a seat in the Direction. ‘He, 
in fact, received nothing but politeness from all parties, and He trusted that he 
conducted himself in the same spiriton his, rt. He was proud to reflect, that 
upon the occasion in question he obtained 40 independent votes. He was opposed 
to 30 other candidates, who formed a Joint Stock Company of votes. Yet, after 
all, their number of votes did not exceed 600, whereas, if each candidate had re- 
ceived 40 votes, as he (Dr. G.) had, it would have amounted to 1,200. (Hear.) 
Under these circumstances he could not consider his defeat as inglorious. The 
learned Proprietor concluded with moving, ‘That this Court of Proprietors do re- 
commend to the Court of Directors, to take the longer continuance of the House 
List into their early and deliberate consideration, that this apparent breach of our 
own by-laws may be avoided in future, as a practice derogatory to their honourable 
rank as Directors, and in many ways inconsistent with the common weal of the 
East India Company, or the general interests of the Proprietors of East India 
Stock, independent of the pernicious effects which the present system of self-elec- 
tion may yet have on the welfare of British India, and on the renewal of the 
Company’s Charter connected with that vast Empire.’ 

Mr. R. Jackson next addressed the Court, but in so confused a manner that 
we could not clearly understand his object. He seemed disposed to consider the 
practice, of which the learned mover complained, an infraction of the by-law, 
and yet he declared himself unable to vote for the motion. He then proceeded to 
give a short sketch of the improvements which had been effected by the Com- 
mittee on the Bye-laws. It was owing to their exertions, directed by Mr. Howorth, 
that the disgraceful practices of treating and paying for travelling expenses were 
put an end to. The Committee wished also to get rid of the House List system; 
but Mr. Howorth said, ‘‘ We have already done much ; let us not, by attempting 
to do more at the present moment, lose all that we have done.”’ The learned 
Proprietor concluded by wishing it might not be understood that he approved 
of the practice of nomination because he would not vote for the motion, 
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The CHairMAN said, it was not correct to call the List of persons recommended 
as candidates ‘ the House List.’ The only thing which could authorize the 
application of that term, was the circumstance of its being drawn up in the 
India House. It was not, however, signed inthe Court of Directors. It was 
signed by the Directors in their character of Proprietors of East India Stock. 
He might be allowed to ask, what was the custom of other Proprietors? They 
met in large bodies to nominate a candidate, as they had a perfect right to do. 
But he thought it very hard that the Directors should be denied the same privi- 
leges of recommending gentlemen whom they believed to be eminently qualified 
for the office of Director. The practice of recommending individual candidates 
had long been abolished. Thelast occasion, he believed, on which it had been 
observed, was ifthe case of Mr. Twining, the father of the present Proprietor. 

Mr. R, Jackson observed, that the excuse which the hon. Chairman had felt 
himself compelled to make, uamely, that the Directors signed the List in their 
character of Proprictors, was in itself a condemnation of the system. 

Mr. Lownpes declared himself the enemy of all extensive reformations, be- 
cause in his opinion they led to revolution, and for that reason he opposed the 
introductiou of the freedom of the press in India. 

Mr. CARRUTHERS did not consider the formation of the House List an in- 
fringement of the By-laws, and would therefore oppose the motion. 

Dr. GitcuristT said, he had only been anxious to afford the Court.an opportu- 
nity of expressing their opinions. He hoped what had passed would have a good 
effect on the conduct of the Directors, and therefore begged leave to withdraw 
his motion. 

Mr. TwINING said, that he had on a former occasion stated that, in his opi- 
nion, the practice of nominating was not in contravention of the by-laws. From 
the conversation which he had had with other members of the Committee of by- 
laws, that opinion seemed to coincide with theirs. The Committee, however, 
would take the question into special consideration whenever it should be sub- 
mitted to them, or perhaps they would do it of their own accord. 

Sir C. Forpes said, that though the formation of the House List might 
not be a technical breach of the by-laws, it might fairly be considered a viola- 
tion of their spirit. At all events, it was ‘ a custom more honoured in the breach 
than the observance.’ The hon. Chairman said that the Directors recommended 
the gentlemen named in the House List in their character of Proprietors ; but it 
was clear that the candidates themselves looked at the matter in a different point 
of view, for in their adyertisements they described themselves as being recom- 
mended by the Court of Directors. (dear, hear.) He thought the practice 
might safely be abandoned, for he did not believe that any man once placed in the 
honourable office of Director (if he deserved his elevation) ran the smallest risk 
of not being re-elected. (Hear.) A strong ex-Director would require no assist- 
ance, and to a weak one it would be of little service. He was disinclined to any 
hasty measures. It was easy to commence reforms, but it was difficult to know 
the point at which to stop. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 


PATRONAGE OF THE DIRECTORS. 


Col. STaNHoPE said, he rose for the purpose of proving, that the Court of Di- 
rectors were in the actual possession of half a million’s worth of annual patron- 
, and that the exigencies of the state required that this patronage should be 
publicly sold; first, to put down the monopoly of place ; secondly, to prevent 
its corrupting influence ; and, thirdly, to promote economy, without which, with 
a national debt of 897,000,000, there must invevitably be a national bank- 
ruptcy. He was not so ignorant of the springs of human action as to suppose 
he could induce the Court of Directors to come to a resolution to sacrifice their 
best interests. Such an attempt would resemble the conduct of the pious enthu- 
siast who journeyed to Rome to convert the Pope to Protestantism. The Court 
must be aware that the great objection to Mr. Fox’s India bill was on account of 
patronage—that patronage which, in the words of Mr. Dundas, was sufficient to 
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corrupt both houses of parliament. This fact must be known to every man who 
had read the modern history of his country. That he might state it correctly, 
he would quote it from the work of the ablest servant, indeed he might say, the 
prime-minister of the Company. In Mr. Mill’s work (vol. vi. p. 13) was the 
following passage: ‘ Mr. Dundas declared it as his old, and after much time and 
examination, his present and confirmed opinion, that if the patronage of India 
were added to the other sources of influence of the Crown, it would be sufficient 
to secre to the Crown a majority in both houses of Parliament, and thus to 
destroy the substance of the constitution through the medium of its forms.’ It 
was patronage in the manner it operated with respect to Mr. Fox's bill which pro- 
duced one of the most memorable epochs in the then history of Europe, That bill 
drove the Whigs from power, and thus enabled Pitt to carry on a long and dan- 
gerous war against revolutionary France. Thus was this country plunged into 
debt to such an extent that in the recores of the history of the world there is 
nothing at all comparable to it. In a word, it was that bill which produced the 
battle of Waterloo, and the 897,000,000/. of debt which this country owed. Na- 
poleon used to say, that Pitt had taxed France to the extent of 1,500,000 of 
francs, and raised it by Cossacks; and that he had laid a tax on England to the 
extent of 700,000,000 of francs, and raised it through the means of a subservient 
parliament, He would now proceed to prove that the patronage of the Company 
was worth annually half a million of money. He would consider writerships as 
worth 5000/. each; cadet-ships appointment and assistant-surgeons’ appoint- 
ments as worth 1000/. each. He observed the hon. Chairman wince when he 
spoke of writerships being worth 5000/. each, but he did not state this lightly. 
When he made assertions, he was in the habit of following them up by proof. 
He said they were worth 5000/. for this reason, that they had frequently been 
sold for that sum. He might refer to the remarkable case which Mr. Maddocks 
brought before parliament, when he offered to prove that a writership had heen 
exchanged for a seat in the House of Commons. Lord Castlereagh would not 
allow proof of the fact to be offered, saying, that such practices were * as noto- 
rious as the sun at noonday.’ This was certainly an honest avowal, but he con- 
fessed he admired more the sentiments of the individual who said that such a 
declaration would have made our forefathers start with indignation. When the 
nature of the appointment was considered, it was evident that it must be worth 
5000/, The civil servants lived most sumptuously, kept a number of servants, 
horses, and carriages. After ten years service, they could, by means of a civil 
fund as it was called, proceed to England for three years on leave of absence, 
with a salary of 500/. per annum ; and after 22 years service they retired perma- 
nently with a pension of 1000/. a-year. Therefore he thought the Chairman had 
reason to wince when he stated that these appointments were worth 5000/. each. 

He came next to Chaplains’ appointments. They received much higher pay 
than persons of the same description in this country, and after a period they ob- 
tained a pension of 3654 per annum. He valued these appointments at 10002. 
each. With respect to officers in the Company’s service, there was no doubt that 
their appointments would sell in the market for 10002, for they received twice as 
much pay as officers in the King’s service, and after 22 years servite they were 
entitled to a pension equal to the full pay of the King’s service. The first com- 
missions in the Company’s service, namely, those of cornets and ensigns, would 
sell in the market for from 500/. to 1200/. The second best would sell for from 
700/. to 1700/.; the third best for from 18004 to 35002, and the fourth best for 
from 35007. to 90004. In fact, these commissions were generally sold a third more 
than he had stated. No man, then, could doubt that the commissions were worth 
1000/. each. The surgeons in the Company's service were in his opinion but ill 
requited, compared with other departments ; still their appointments were worth 
10002, and that price could; he was sure, be obtained for them, He would now 
read a paper which would make the Chairman wince ; it was a calculation of the 
value of the appointments in the gift of the Court of Directors, and which was 
founded on ofticial documents, to which he had obtained access through the kind- 
ness of the Chairman, ‘Taking writerships as worth 1000/, cadetships 10004, 
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Oo surgeons appointments 10007, and chaplains appointments 1000/, he would go 
iy on to show that each of the 24 directors is in possession of patronage which 
e would sell in the public market for about five times as much as the President of 
ie 


the United States received for his services, and about twice as much as had been 
d demanded and reluctantly granted to the Duke of Clarence, the heir apparent to 

















ia the throne, The value of the patronage possessed by each director was 22,5834, 
nt The gallant officer then read the following statement of the number of appoint- 
to ments filled up in the service of the Company in the five years commencing in 
It in 1821, 
4 Appointments made by the Company’s Directors. 
ill year. money worth, 
vi 1821. 44 Writerships ...scecssreseeeees £220,000 
to 361 Cadetships.....ceccscscceseseses 361,000 
ww 56 Surgeons .ecccsccssscesecssecee 56,000 
he G Chaplains ..sesecceecresseesesee 6,000 
| - 
- Total ...sscecceseessevesese en £643,000 
1 —_——. 
pat 1822, 41 Writerships .....0.00sseeeeeeeee 205,000 
ny 158 Cadetships......scceseeessessees 158,000 
Shad 28 Surgeons cececcsecccccsessecees 28,000 
_ 10 Chaplains .....sseeseeeesesesees 10,000 
~~ Total ssscscsssessesceeeeeeees £401,000 
y0T. _ 
een 1823. 24 Writerships .....cccsccesecveess 120,000 
cks 351 Cadetships,..........sseceseeeee 351,000 
een Be WOU ccadeccccctceoceseéae | See 
_ O GRIEG oa cs svescscccseccesesa™” Spe 
0O- 
cgi Total .ccccccccccccsccsccccces £05,000 
da sc CPO OO 
— 1824, 35 Writerships ......seseseeeeeeee+ 175,000 
rng 285 Cadetships......2 ...ssseeeeee+2 285,000 
_ 28 Surgeons ....cscscescceeceseees 28,000 
~~ 1] Chaplains ......,cecccceccesccoe 11,000 
As Pe enon 
"had Total cocccsereccccreececeeses £499,000 
1 —_ —-- 
ach. 1826, 42 Writerships .........ssceeeeee++ 210,000 
| py M03 Cahctaliips.....ccccccescgesseces 403,000 
D00L. 44 Surgeons ..ccccssecsscrccseeses 44,000 
ew GS Chagheins ..cccsccccccepeccscsce, S000 
“ie TOO oc cccccccccccccccece sce SOOO 
a Total amount of appointments for 5 years 2,710,000 
—_ Average yearly value of appointments.... 542,000 
rae Yearly value of patronage to each director 22,583 
eS In reading the above statement the hon. proprictor used the words, ‘ total value 
‘of places sold.’ 
° poe r. TWINING said, the gallant officer must be well aware that the places were 
not sold, 
bert Mr. Lownpks said, the gallant officer meant, disposed of for money's worth, 
1000/, and that was equal to money. 
” 


Col, Stannore did not mean to say, that the directors sold those appointments, 
O02 
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All he meant to show, was the value which they would produce if disposed of to 
the public by sale. 

He then proceeded. In addition to the appointments included in the above 
statement, there were bishops, judges, attorneys, some of them making 15,0007. 
a year. There were the professorships at Addiscomb and Haleybury, besides 
about 2500 snug situations in the India House. There were also the contracts 
for shipping army clothing, stores, &c. which were the sources of immense 
profit. 

Mr. LownpDEs.—Were not these contracts made at a Board ? 

Col. SrannoPeE hoped they were, but he thought the other patronage he had 
mentioned should be disposed of for the advantage of the public; and as long as 
he had a voice in that Court, he would raise it for the interests of the people, 
who, be contended, were entitled to those advantages now monopolized by a few. 
He did not mean to charge any of the Directors with corruption, or with im- 
properly disposing of any of those appointments. For aught his argument 
was affected by it, they might be twenty-three very honourable men, and the 
twenty-fourth as honourable as the rest. All he contended for was, that they 
should not have the disposal of such immense patronage, which ought to be 
applied for the general advantage. That patronage was much greater now than 
in the time of Mr. Fox’s bill. The remedy which he would propose would be, 
that all those appointments he had named should be publicly sold to men fully 
competent to fill them. That competency to be decided by a committee of exa- 
miners, who should minutely examine the qualifications of the candidates. He 
would suggest that, in the first instance, there should be published a list of the 
situations vacant, and that all the parties who might become candidates for their 
purchase, should undergo a strict examination as to their qualifications. The 
examiners should be competent professors, well skilled in the languages, in 
theology, in law, in surgery, the art of war, &c., and by their examination 
should the claims of the candidates be decided. It might be said that this plan 
would be injurious to the man of merit who happened to be timid. This he 
denied. A man of much merit might, he admitted, be timid; but if he were so 
much so as to be unable to meet such an examination, he would be altogether 
unfit for employment in the Company’s service. It might also be objected that 
this plan would place the appointments in the hands of the opulent, whilst the 
unopulent would be excluded ; but this was, im fact, already the case, and by 
the proposed plan they would not be excluded more than they were at the pre- 
sent moment. The effect of his proposition, if carried into effect, would be 
to diminish corruption by the reduction of the means. But it might be ob- 
jected, that the sale of offices would expose the Company to depredation ; but 
he contended that men, whether opulent or otherwise, might become depre- 
dators, if the chance of detection was less than the temptation. It was well 
known that the greatest depredations were committed, not among the poorest, 
but the richest classes of society. If it were objected to him, that by his plan 
money would become the test of merit, he would admit that it would, if there 
were no examination as to the competency of the candidate; but that examina- 
tion would remove all risk of the offices falling into incompetent hands, and all 
that the Company would be, that none but persons duly qualified should be in 
their service. The practice of selling important appointments was not without 
precedent. It was begun in the army by the Duke of Cumberland in the time 
of George II., who allowed certain old officers in the army to sell out their com- 
missions, and the practice was continued down to the present time, and he had 
never heard that it was productive of any bad effect. He himself had purchased 
an unattached commission in the army. The sale of commissions was now 
permitted in the artillery and ergineers, and he understood was to be extended 
to a certain degree; and there was no apprehension that incompetent men 
would by that means get into those services, as the proper qualifications were as 
indispensable for the purchase as the purchase-money. In Austria commissions 
cae sold, and in France it was the practice down to the period of the reyo- 
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Mr. Lownpes.—Aye, and corruption began only when commissions were not 
allowed to be sold. 

Col. STANHOPE proceeded.—He would next, he said, call the attention of the 
Court to the necessity which existed for such a measure as that which he pro- 
posed. The debt of India and that of England were one and the same. That of 
India would never have been contracted—that parties would not have been in- 
duced to advance the money, if the payment were not guaranteed by the govern- 
ment of this country. It had increased with amazing rapidity in the last forty 
years. In the year 1778 it was not more than five millions. In 1790 it had 
increased to nine millions. In 1799 it was nearly thirteen millions. In 1810 it 
had reached to thirty-five millions ; and in 1822 it was nearly thirty-eight mil- 
lions ; yet during all that time the Governors-General abroad, and the Com- 
pany at home, were boasting of the surplus of revenue over expenditure. To 
talk of retrieving their affairs, and of paying the debt, by securing a permanent 
peace, was, while their territories were surrounded by millions of enemies, 
absolute nonsense. 

The attention of the Proprietors was too little called to this subject, because, 
whether the affairs of the Company were prosperous or otherwise, the dividends 
were paid. The gallant Officer then proceeded to contend, that with a national 
debt of 897 millions, and an Indian debt of 38 millions, this country must be led 
to a national bankruptcy, and the public fundholder be ruined, unless some 
immediate and effectual means were adopted, by economy and reduction of 
expenditure, of averting that dreadful calamity. The hon. Proprietor, (Mr. 
Lowndes,) who so frequently alluded to the French Revolution, and who was so 
much opposed to all reform, should recollect that that revolution was brought 
about by the want of reform—by the corruptions of the Court and the Ministers 
of that day.. The consequence was, the nation cuuld not keep faith with the 
public creditor, and came to what was called an equitable adjustment. About 
one-third of the debt was paid, and bonds were given for the remainder ; but 
those bonds soon became of no value, and were never paid. He trusted that a 
like misfortune might never happen to this country, but there were very eminent 
men who had expressed serious fears that our immense load of debt would 
lead to such a result at last. He would read to the Court an extract from one of 
the essays of a very able philosopher, historian, and political economist. (Hume, 
on this subject.)—Here the hon. and gallant Officer read an extract from the 
* Essay on Public Credit,’ in which the writer supposes that a time would come 
when the Government of the country, forced by the pressure of some foreign 
war, or other urgent exigency, would seize upon the fund appropriated for the pay- 
ment of the public creditor, under a protest that the money should be replaced in 
a short period ; but that the same necessity which caused the seizure, would pre- 
vent the restoration of the money, and that ruin would thus be brought upon the 
public creditor by the violation of national faith. 

Mr. Lownpes here said, he was anxious to inquire of the gallant Officer in 
what year this occurred ? 

Col. StannopeE said, about eighty years ago, and if the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Lownpes, who did not appear to hear the answer, said, his reason for 
asking the question was, that, to his knowledge, Mr. Hume had contended, in 
opposition to Mr. Cobbett, that the national debt should be paid to the last far- 
thing. (The mistake of the hon. Proprietor, in confounding the Member for 
Aberdeen with Mr. Hume the historian, occasioned considerable laughter in the 
Court.) 

Col. Srannope went on to say, that he thanked the Hon. member for his in- 
terruption, as it gave him time to breathe a while. He thanked God that the 
fulfilment of the prophecy which he had read to the Court, had been prevented by 
our great naval superiority, our industry, and over-excellent machinery ;—but 
still it could not be denied that of late years our agricultural and commercial 
population had been much shaken, and that even at the present moment England 
swarmed with paupers, This was the decline of the country, and its fall must 
speedily follow, unless the financial arrangements alluded to by the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer should be brought without delay into effective operation, and 
thereby relieve the country from a great portion of its burthens. He conceived 
that the Court was bound to give its assistance at this emergency; they had the 
power of showing, that by the adoption of his plan they could save at least 
500,000/, a year. (ear, hear.) By such a reduction they would at once reduce 
the expenditure, and strengthen the Company's power in India.—This being his 
conviction, he earnestly called upon the Court to make the seeming sacrifice 
which he demanded of them. In making this motion he felt that he was actuated 

no party motive—by no personal feeling ;—/e acted altogether from a conscien- 
cious wish to discharge his duty faithfully and honourably. 

With the leave of the Court, he would now read his motion, being determined 
to obviate any objection which might be made as to the power and jurisdiction 
of the Court. The Hon. Member then moved the following resolutions : 

* That the Proprietors of East India stock view with alarm the extent of their 
debt, and the increased and increasing patronage which places more than half a 
million’s worth of annual appointments at the disposal of their Directors. 

* That Mr. Dundas, a celebrated President of the Board of Control, declared 
that the patronage of British India was of itself sufficient, if tranferred to the 
King’s Government, to corrupt both Houses of Parliament, and to render the 
power of an ambitious minister superior to that of the Crown. 

* That though the dread of this extensive system of corruption was sufficient 
to upset Mr. Fox’s India bill and his administration, and to change, perhaps, the 
course of events in Europe, still the Proprietors observe that a vast portion of 
this patronage is actually vested in the hands of their Directors. 

* That this Court cannot expect to escape untainted from that influence which 
was considered by the King and Peers of England as sufficient to destroy the con- 
stitution. And that, with a view to avoid this evil, they recommend, 

* That all writerships, cadetships, surgeons, and other appointments, should be 
openly sold to properly educated and qualified persons, and that the amount of 
such purchase money be applied to a sinking-fund, for the purpose of gradually 
liquidating the existing India debt, which must otherwise eventually be added to 
the debt of the nation.’ 

Mr. Lownpes, in rising to second the motion, observed, that the Hon. and 
gallant officer (Col. Stanhope) had quoted some statements made by Mr. Hume ; 
—he was sorry that Hon. Member was not present to express his own opinion 
upon the subject (cries of hear, hear, and much laughter in the Court). He ad- 
mitted that many abuses had arisen in the Company’s service, which abuses had 
of late been corrected. 

For instance, he would mention that a practice of former use, that is, the re- 
turn of, or pay and clothing for men, who were dead, was no longer practised. 
Care had also been taken to prevent colonels of regiments from being clothiers 
of those regiments—a thing at present altogether done away with ; such refor- 
mation shaving been commenced, he thought their continuance must be productive 
of great public benefit. With respect to the sale of commissions, he was of 
opinion, that such a practice, if adopted, would be to that Company as productive 
as it was elsewhere. He also approved of the sale of writerships, because he 
thought that might be done openly, when it was well known it was done in an+ 
other manner. It was very easy for a man to present the son of his friend to a 
living of 700 or 8007. a year, while that friend got for his son a writership, or 
some other appointment of equal value. This was acheap and safe way of cheat- 
ing the denial with a clear conscience. He did not approve of that part of the 
gallant officer’s plan which related to the sale of the appointment as chaplains 
or surgeons. The one was a situation much too sacred to be bought, and pur- 
chase might send blockheads into the other. Neither would he approve of the 
sale of such situations as those of clerks ; for, if they purchased their places, they 
would make it up to themselves either in the malt or the meal. They would have it 
out of the Company in one way or another. With these exceptions he thought 
the motion of the gallant officer would be productive of much advantage to the 
public, and he, who had not attended in that Court for a considerable time, had 
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come that day expressly to support the motion. He was surprised to hear the 
gallant officer talking of an ‘ equitable adjustment,—that was a measure to 
which no honest man would consent, and he was astonished to hear it stated 
as the opinion of the Hon. Member for Aberdeen (loud laughter), whom he 
had always understood to be always in support of the full payment of the public 
creditor. He would now conclude by supporting the motion. 

Col. STANHOPE said, that he was «iad to hear such sentiments as had fallen 
from the hon. Proprietor, after su miserable quibbling as they had heard 
about the section of the by-law. 

Mr. Twinine said, that such a remark was wholly uncalled for by any thing 
which had fallen from him. 

Col. Stannore said, he had ne intention of imputing any thing of quibbling 
to him. 

The CHarRMAN said, that he should not have felt it necessary to make an 
observation on-the motion before them, were it not for a remark which fell 
from the gallant officer. He had applied the word ‘ wincing’ to him, when 
he spoke of the disposal of writerships. Now, of that term he begged to call for 
an explanation. He would tell the gallant Proprietor that he had nothing to 
wince for on the subject of patronage. He hoped, therefore, the hon. Proprie- 
tor would explain what he meant; after which he would put the motion to the 
Court, leaving it to them to dispose of it as they pleased. 

Col. STANHOPE said, that he had used the word to a particular look which he 
thought the Chairman gave while he was speaking on the subject of patronage, 
At the same time he could assure the hon, Chairman, that he meant nothing 
offensive to him in what he said, for there was no member of that Court for 
whom he had a higher respect. 

The question was now about to be put, when 

Col. STANHOPE said, in explanation, that he had spoken of ‘ an equitable 
adjustment,’ not as in any way approving of it, but as stating that the French 
had been driven to that course by the corruption and misgovernment of the 
Court. 

The question was then put, and negatived without a division, there being only 
three hands held up for it. 

Mr. WEEDING was anxious to know whether the Court of Directors would 
have any objection to produce a correspondence on the subject of the appoint- 
ment of Bishops in India ? 

The CHatrMAN said that no such correspondence as the Proprietor alluded 
to had taken place. The establishment of one Bishop at Calcutta was kept up, 
and one had been recently appointed. 

Dr. GiLcurRisT gave notice (on the part of General Thornton) of a motion for 
the next General Court day, for a return of the expense of holding an extra 
General Court at the request of a number of Proprietors, and also for the ex- 
pense of a Ballot taken at the request of a number of Proprietors. 

Dr. GitcurisT, on the part of an hon. Friend, wished to know from the 
Chairman what was the amount paid to the supercargoes and agents of the Com- 
pany to China within (we believe) one year. 

The CuHarrMAN said, the amount was 60,963/. 6s. 4d., which was divided be- 
tween twelve agents. 

Dr. Giicurist wished also to know what was the amonnt of the Sinking 
Fund for liquidating the Carnatic debt, and whether any part of it was yet ap- 
plied to the payment of the principal debt. 

The CHarrMAN said, that the sum was 1,914,352/, and that part of it was yet 
applied to the payment of the principal debt. 

Mr. Lownbes.—Are the Commissioners of the Carnatic still in existence ? 

The CHAIRMAN.—Yes. 

Mr. Lownpes.—May I ask what they do for that salary ? 

The CuainmMan.—They are acting under an Act of Parliament, 

The Court then adjourned. 





















































CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES, IN INDIA. 


[B. signifies Bombay—M. Madras—and C. Calcutta. ] 


Alder, J. G., Major, Inv. Estab. at his own request, permitted to resign. 
—C. Nov. 20. 

Anbury, T., Major, Eng., to be Lieut.-Col. v. Parlby, dee.—C. Dee. 8. 

Auriol, J., Major, to be Lieut.-Col. 28th N. 1. v. Moxton, ret— 
C. Dee. 1. 

Axford, R., Capt., to be Major 27th N. I, v. Baynes, prom.—C. Dee 29. 

Aldous, Brey. Capt., to be Interpr. and Qu.-Mast. 38th N. 1., v. Craigie, 
appointed to Gen. Staff.—C. Dee. 28. 

Adams, J., Surg. 13th N. L., on furlough to Europe on private affairs.— 
C. Nov. 24. 

Buckett, Rev. W., to be District Chaplain at Neemuch.—C. Jan. 11. 

Bowen, Lieut.-Col., rem. from 14th to 3d N. 1.—C. Nov. 21. 

Baring, J. D., Cadet, adm. to Cay. and prom. to Corn.—C,. Dec. 8. 

Burgoyne, J., Cadet, adm. to be Assist.-Surg.—C. Dee. 8. 

Barnet, W., Lieut. 53d N.1., to be Capt. by Brev.—C. Dee. 8. 

Brookes, W., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 21st to 3lst N. L., v. Jerasen, ret.— 
C. Dee. 7. 

Bowden, H., Lieut.-Col., to be Lieut.-Col. Com. Inf., v. W. Thomas, 
dec.—C. Dee. 15. 

Baker, Capt., Artil., to be Agent for preparations for new suspension 
bridges, with a salary of 1000 rs. per mensem.—C. Dee. 15. 

Bedford, J., Capt. 48th N.1. re-transf. to Rev.-Surv.-Dep.—C. Dec. 15. 

Browne, B., Lieut., Artil. re-transf. to Rev.-Surv.-Dep.—C. Dec. 15. 

Burt, C. H., Cadet, adm. to Inf. and prom. to Ens.—C. Dee. 21.—and 
appointed to do duty with 50th N. 1.—C. Dec. 22. 

Babington, H., Cadet, adm. as Assist.-Surg.—C. Dec. 21. 

Burgoyne, Assist.-Surg., posted to 48th N.I., at Arracan.—C. Dee. 14. 

Brown, H., Lieut.-Col. Com. (new prom.) to 3d N. 1—C. Dee. 22. 

Bell, H. P., Assist.-Surg., app. to do duty with 65th N.1.—C. Dee. 29. 

Babington, Assist.-Surg., app. to do duty at Gen. Hosp.—C. Dec. 22. 

Blake, E., Lieut., Artil., to be Adj —C. Dee. 23. 

Baines, J. C., Major, Artil., to be Lieut.-Col., v. Leys, deceased — 
C. Dee. 23. 

Blunt, H. J., Cadet, adm. to Inf., and prom. to Ens.—C. Dec. 29. 

Bell, W.,Capt., Artil., to officiate as executive Offi. of 17th, or Burdwan 
Div. of Departm. of Public Works, v. Beckett, resigned —C. Dee. 30. 

Bendon, Assist.-Surg., to be Ist Assist.-Gar.-Surg. Fort William, v. 
Hewett, prom.—C. Jan. 5. 

Baisragon, C. H., Lieut. 4th extra N.1., to be Interp. and Qu.-Mast., v. 
Stewart, prom.—C,. Dec. 28. 

Baines, Lieut.-Col. (new prom.) posted to 60th N.1.—C. Dee. 28. 

Blackney, J. W., Lieut.-Col., 5th N.1., on furlough,to Europe on private 
affairs —C. Dec. 15. 

Baker, G., Capt., 33d N.1., on furl. to Europe, for health.—C. Dec. 15. 

Brown, Sir J., Lieut.-Gen., Col. of Ist L. C., on furlough, on private 
affairs. —C, Dec, 22. 
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Blundell, F., Capt. 3d bat. Artil., to command a detachment proceeding 
to Prince of Wales’s Island.—M. Dec. 7. 

Booker, J., Lieut. Artil., to be Qu.-Mast., Interp. and Paym. to 4th bat. 
v. Carew.—M. Dee. 12. 

Bayley, D., Ens. 43d N.1.,to be Lieut. vy. Williams, prom.—M. Dec 12. 

Bell, y Assist.-Surg., removed from 43d to 42d N. .—M. Dee. 19. 

Briggs, J., Lieut. 13th N. 1. directed to assume his situation of Dep. 
Assist. Qu.-Mast., in Mysoor.—M. Dee. 26. 

Broughton, E. R., 21st N. L., on furlough on private affairs —C. Jan. 5. 

Betts, E. J., Lieut. 2d Extra N. I., on furl. for health.—C. Jan. 5. 

Bulders, W. H., 16th N. L., on furl. for health —C. Jan. 5. 

Baines, C. H., Major 27th N. I., on furl. for health —C. Dee. 21. 

Bayles, T., Lieut. 52d N. 1., to be Quart.-Mast. Interp. and Paymaster. 
—M. Oct. 27. 

Byam, A. E., Lieut. Artil., to be an Extra Assistant at Hyderabad.— 
M. Oct. 31. 

Brown, G. G., Ens., posted to 49th N. I1—M. Oct. 10. 

Budd, R. H. J., Ens., app. to do duty with 10th N. 1—M. Nov. 13. 

Bryre, R. Ens., app. to do duty with 18th N. 1—M. Nov. 13. 

Burgess, H.S., Lieut. 5th N. L., to be Capt., v. Mitford, retired.— 
M. Nov. 14. 

Bannerman, Mr. R. A., to be Head Assist. Magistrate of Tinnevelly.— 
M. Nov. 2. 

Blair, Mr. H. M., to be Head Assist. to Head Magistrate of Malabar.— 
M. Nov. 2. 

Barker, A., Ens., rem. from 33d N. I. to 2d Europ. Reg. —M. Oct. 13. 

Browne, J. J., Lieut., rem. from 3d to 2d bat. Artil—M. Oct. 13. 

Bremner, W., 47th N. 1., to be Fort Adj. at Bellary, v. Metcalf, prom. 
—M. Oct. 24. 

Blaxland, M. Lieut. 51st N. L., to Cape, v. Russell, prom.—M. Oct. 27. 


se W., Lieut.-Col. Com. 24th N. 1, on furlough to Europe.— 

C. Dee. 21. 

Crisp, Lieut. Royal Regiment, on furlough to Europe for health.— 
C. Dee. 8. 

Clayhills, C. Ens. 10th N. L., to be Lieut. v. Sinclair, dee—M. Nov. 7. 

Cotton, A. J., Lieut. of Eng., to be Civil Engineer in Centre Station. — 
M. Nov. 13. 

Curran, G., Capt. 1st Horse Artil., to com. Artil. with light field div. of 
Hyderabad.—M. Noy. 25. 

Carew, W. S., Lieut. 4th, or Golundauze bat., to be Staff Offi. to detach. 
of Artil. proceeding to Prince of Wales’s Island.—M. Dee. 7. 

Crighton, T., Surg., app. to 20th N. 1—C. Dee. 21. 

Commeline, C., Lieut. 13th N. L, to be Adj. v. Fleming, deceased.— 
C. Nov. 25. 

Crawley, Mr. A., to be Subcol. and Assistant Magistrate in Salem.— 
M. Novy. 23. 

Caflin, J. C., Lieut. 12th N. L., to be Qu.-Mast. Interp. and Paymaster 
to 2d bat. v. Anderson.—M. Oct. 27. 

Campbell, J. N. R., to be Capt. 2d L. C. v. Maequeen, deceased.— 
M. Dee. 12. 

Clerk, H. J., Lieut. 3d L. Inf., to be Adj. v. Harvey, ret. to Europe.— 
M. Dee. 12. 

Crawford, A., Capt. Artil. to be Commissary of Stores, with forces in 

Doobah, v. Parke. 
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Cannan, J., Ens., rem. from 14th to 15th N, I. —M, Dee. 18, 

Catheart, Mr. J. F., appointed Registrar of the Zillah Court of Nuddean. 
C. Dee. 14. 

Campbell, Mr. G. R., app. Principal Assistant in Rohtuck Diy. of Delhi 
Territory —Noy, 23, 

Conolly, Mr. W. J., appointed sub. Sec. to Board of Revenue in Central 
Province.—C. Nov. 30. 

Cuming, Mr. A., app. dep. Collector of Azungush—C. Dee. 14. 

Crurklow, G., Lieut. 6th N. 1, to be Capt., v. Decluzean, deceased.— 
C, Dee. 8. » 

Conlyn, F., Surg., app. to 58th N. 1. at Arracan—C. Dee. 5. 

Croxton, Lieut.-Col. Com., rem. from 3d to 10th N. 1.—C. Dee. 22. 

Comyn, P. T., rem. from 53d to 37th N. L—C. Dee. 22. 

Crawford, R,, Ens. 27th N.1., perm. to resign —C. Dec. 30. 

Clayton, H,, Lieut. supernumerary, to be a Sub, Assist. Com.-Gen.—C, 
Dee. 30. 

Colebrook, R., Capt., 26th N. I. transfered to invalid establishment.—C. 
Dee. 30. i 

Covell, H., Assist. Surg., to be Surgeon to Gov.-Gen., v. Abel der. 

Campbell, R., Lieut., 43d N. 1. to be Inter, and Qu.-Mas, v. Hart, prom. 
—C, Dec. 28. 

Cartwright, E., Lieut.-Col., rem. from Ist Eur. reg. to 15th N. L—C., 
Dec. 28. 

Cunliffe, Lieut.-Col., rem. from 24th to 4th Extr. N. 1.—C. Dee. 28. 

Campbell, N., Lieut., 13th L. Inf., to be Captain by brev—G, Dec. 6. 

Craigie, E. B., Maj., 69th N. L., on furlough to Europe.—C. Dee. 1. 


Delancy, Mr. J., to be Assist. to Sec. to Board of Revenue in Central 
Prov.—C. Nov. 23. 

Drysdale, J., Capt. 50th N. I. to be Maj., v. Kemm, prom.—C. Dee 15. 

Delamain, J., Lieut.-Col., rem, from 50th to 3d N, 1.—C. Dee, 22. 

Dickson, R. L., Capt., 15th N. 1. to be Maj., v. Nicholson, dee.—C. 
Dec. 20. 

Doveton, H., Lieut. of the Commissariat to Supernum. Sub.-Assist. 
Com.-Gen.—C, Dec. 30. 

Durant, J., Lieut.-Col., 10th N. I. on furlough to Europe for health.— 
C. Nov. 29. 

Drummond, H., Lieut., 36th N. I. on furlough to Europe for health.— 
C. Nov. 29. 

Daly, Lieut., 14th Foot, on furlough to Europe for health.—C. Jan. 3. 

Dickson, B. L., Capt., 15th N, 1, to be Major, v. Nicholson, dee.—C. 
Dee. 28. 

Davis, Mr. W.D., to be Sub-Collector and Assistant Magistrate in north 
div. of Arcot.—M. Noy. 30. 

Darrah, Rev. F. J.,to be Mil. Chap., at Vizagatapan.—M., Jan. 5. 

Durant, E. J., Ens., removed from 20th to 3d N. [—M. Oct. 13. 

Degraves, H., Maj., 8th N. I. transf. to Inv. Estab.—M. Oct. 24. 

Dennet, C., Lieut., 24th N. I. to be Quarter-Master, Inter., and Pay-Mast. 
v. Sinclair, prom.—M. Oct, 27. 

Duff, D., Lieut., 37th N. 1. to be Quarter-Master, Interpreter and Pay- 
Master, v. Wright, rem.—M, Oct. 27. 

Dudgeon, F., Lieut., 44th N. 1. to be Quarter-Master, Interpreter, and 
Paymaster, v. Blaxland, rem.—N. Oct. 27. 

a - : a _ be Sub-Coll., and Assist.-Mag., in south div. of Arcot. 
—M. Nov. 16. 
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Douglas, J., Ens. app. to do duty with 16th N. I.—M. Nov. 13. 

Davenport, Assist. Surg., rem. from 25th to 5th N. 1—M Nov, 13. 

Detmas, J., Lieut., Artil., to be Quart.-Mast., Interp. and Pay-Master, 
to 3d Bat., v. Foord.—M. Dec. 15. 

Desormeaur, C., Surg., rem. from 56th to 9th N. 1—M. Dee, 18, 


Fermie, Capt., late Dep.-Assist.-Adj.-Gen., to 8, E. div., to be Brigade- 
Maj. to Troo s in Arracan.—C. Nov. 24. 

Frederick, W., Ens. 6th N I. to be Lieut.,v. Cracklow, prom.—C. Dee. 8. 

Fiddes, J.geapt., 42d N. I. to be Maj. v., Swinton, prom.—C. Dee. 1, 

Fast, J. 8.,"Ens., 59th N. 1. to be Lieut., v. Turner, prom.—C. Dee. 1. 

Fernie, R., Capt., 27th N. I. on furlough to Europe for health—cC, 
Dec. 8. ? 

Fagan, Lieut.-Col. Com., rem. from 41st to 56th N. 1—C. Dee. 28. 

Fast, Lieut.-Col., rem. from 59th to 24th N. I—C. Dec. 28. 

Grote, M. A., to be Collector and Joint Magistrate of north div, of Moora- 
dabad.—C. Dee. 7. 

Gubbins, M. J. P., to be Assist. Com. of Delhi.—C. Dee. 21. 

Goss, G. Assist. Surg. to the Civil Station of Bheenbhoom, v. Downes 
rem. to Nuddea.—C, Nov. 24. P 

Gresley, F., Lieut., 14th N. I. attached to the service of his Highness the 
Nizam, and direeted to proceed to Hyderabad—C. Nov. 18. 

Gedaes, W., Lieut., 67th N. L. to be Capt. by brev.—C. Dee. 8. 

Galloway, A., Lieut. Col., (new promotion,) rem. to 2d. N. L. y, Richards 

rom.—C. Dee. 7. 

Gilbert, W. R., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 27th to 15th N. L. vy. Ryan, ret.— 
C. Dee. 7. 

Gerrard, J. G., Cad., adm. to Inf., and prom. to Ensign, appointed to 
do duty with 6th N, 1.—C. Dee. 21. 

Gordon, P., Ens. from rem. 52d, and posted to 11th N. L—C. Dee. 14. 

George, Lieut.-Col., rem. from 37th to 60th N. I—C. Dee. 22. 

Grove, 8. J., Lieut., to be Interpreter and Quarter-Master 68th N. L, v. 
Vasandau, prom,—C, Dec, 28. 

Gerrard, Surg., re-appointed to Ist Nusseree Bat.—C. Dec. 28. 

George, Lieut.-Col., rem. from 60th to 29th N. I.—C. Dee. 28. 

Grant, A., Brev. Capt., 52d N. I. on furlough to Europe for health.—C. 
Dee. 1. 

Gurnham, R. C., Lieut.-Col., 36th N. I. on furlough to the Cape for 
health.—C., Dee. 1. 

Griffiths, F. B., Lieut., 42d N. 1. to be Quart.-Mast., Interp. and Pay. 
Mast. v. Ely, on furlough.—M. Oct. 27. 

Greenhill, Lieut.-Col., Com. 34th N.1. to com. light field div. of Hyder- 
abad, subsid. force at Jaulnah, vy. Pollock. 

Grourbb Cornet, G. B. B. app. to do duty with the 5th L. C—M.Nov.13. 

Gomin, J., Ens, app. to do duty with 18th N. 1—M. Nov. 13, 

Gordon, C., Ens., to do duty with 6th N. 1—M., Noy. 13. 

Geddes, Assist., Surg., rem. from 14th to 25th N. 1—M. Novy. 16. 
Goold, H., Lieut. 38th N. I. Pion. to Ist Bat. Pion. v. Macartney, 
prom.—Nov. 16. ‘ 
Griffiths, Lieut.-Col. H., Inv. Estab., on furlough for 12 months to 

the Cape for health.—C. Dee. 30. 
Glover, Major, Royal Regt., on fur. to Europe for health—C. Nov. 28. 
em Cornet, 4th L. Drag., on furlough to Europe for health.— 
- Dec, 12. 
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Gear, Lieut. J., 20th N. I., on fur. to Europe for health —C. Dee. 15. 

Grissell, Ens. J., Eur. Regt., to be Lieut., v. Thompson, promoted.— 
C. Dee. 1. 

Gray, M., Assist. Surg., appointed to 5th N. I—C. Dec. 28. 

Humphreys, R. M., Lieutenant, 2d N. 1., to be Adj. v. Downing, res.— 
M. Oct. 6. 

Hazlewood, J., Assist. Surg., to be Surg., v. Trotter, dee —M. Oct. 6. 

Harden, R. A., Lieut., 7th N. I. to be Adj., v. Hendrie, prom.—M. 
Oci. 24. 

Hooper, Mr. G. 8., Register to Zillah Court of Malabar —M. Nov. 2. 

Hutchinson, G., Capt., 24th N. I. Brig. Maj. at Sholapoor, transf. to 
Kulladgee—M. Nov. 3. 

Higginson, 8., Assist. Sufy., rem. from 9th to 24th N. 1—M. Dee. 19. 

Henderson, Rey. J. R., to be Junior Presidency Chaplain.—C, Jan. 11. 

Hart, Lieut. 8., 43d N.1., to be Capt. v. Cowslade, dee.—C. Nov. 20, 

Hamilton, Capt., 4lst N.L, to be Assist. Adj. Gen. of the Army.— 
C. Dee. 1. 

Hodgson, Lieut.-Col., rem, from Ist to 12th N.I. C., v. Grant, dee— 
C. Dec. 5. 

Hunter, C., Ens., 50th N. L., to be Lieut., v. Rees, prom.—C. Dee. 15. 

Hetzler, C. B. B., Lieut., to be Capt., v. Garsten, dee —C. Dec 15. 

Heathcote, Lieut.-Col., rem. from 60th to 53d N. 1.—C. Dee. 22. 

Holroyd, G. C., Lieut., 57th N.I., to be Capt. by brev.—C. Dee, 29. 

Humfreys,8.P.C., Capt., 36th N.I., onfur.to Eur. for health —C. Nov.29. 

Harrington, H. B., Lieut., 37th N.1., on furlough to Eur—C. Dee. 15. 

Horseburgh, A., Capt., 46th N. 1, on furlough to Eur.—C. Dee. 21. 

Howard, the Hon. fF G., Lieut., 13th Foot, on furlough to Europe for 
health.—C. Dec. 18. 

Holloway, G., Ens., 69th N.1., to exchange corps with Ensign the Hon. 
J.C, Murray, 44th N. I1.—C. Nov. 25. 

Hewett, Assist. Surg., to perform medical duties of Sunderland Com- 
mission, v. Cowell.—C. Jan. 5. 

Innes, J., Assist. Surg., to be Surgeon to the Residency at Catmundhoo. 
—C. Dec. 29. 

Innes, W., Lieut.-Col., Com. 39th N. 1, on fur. to Eur.—C. Nov. 24. 

Jeafferson, Rev. C., to be Mil. Chap., at Nagpore.—M. Jan. 5. 

Jackson, W. D., Ens., posted to 25th N. L—M. Oct. 10. 

James, J. R., Lieut., 32d N. I. to be Adj. v. Russell, rem.—M. Oct. 27. 

Jay, R. A., Lieut., 27th N. I. to be Quart.-Mast., Interp. and Pay-Mast., 
v. Thorpe, res.—M. Nov. 10. 

spam, E., Assist. Surg., rem. from 4th Nat. Vet. Bat., to 32d N. 1— 

Voy. 17. 

Jackson, G., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 32d to 50th N. L—M. Dee. 13. 

Jackson, R., Lieut. of Artillery attached to the service of his Highness 
the Nizam, and directed to proceed to Hyderabad.—C. Novy. 18. 

James, W., Ens., 44th N.1., to be Lieut., vy. Marshall, prom.—C. Dee. 1. 

Johnson, H., Lieut., 26th N.1., to be Interpreter and Quarter-Master, 
v. Grant, removed.—C. Noy. 25. 

Jackson, W., Surgeon, a pointed to 19th N. I.—C. Dee. 21. 

Jenkins, F., Lieut., 63d N.1., to be Capt. by brev.—C. Dee. 29. 


Kemm, W. H., Maj., Inf., to be Lieut.-Col. vy. Bowen, prom.—C, Dec. 
15; and remov. to loth N. 1—Dec. 22. 
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Knox, T., Lieut. Queen’s Royals, to be an extra Aid-de-Camp on Staff 
of his Exc., Lieut.-Gen. Sir T. Bradford, Com-in-Chief at Bombay. 
C. Nov. 28. 

Key, Assist.-Surg., permitted to place his services at disposal of Resi- 
dent of Hyderabad. —M. Oct. 8. 

Kenny, J. W.G., Ens., to do duty with 10th N. I—M. Nov. 13. 

Kempthorne. J., Ensign, removed from 47th to 26th N. I. 

Kelly, H. M., Lieut.-Col. rem. from Ist Eur. Regt. to 32d N. L—M. 
Dee. 13. 


Lynch. H. C., Lieutenant 48th N. I., to be Captain v. Massita, prom.— 
M. Oct. 10. 

Lewis, J., Ens. 48th N. 1. to be Lieut. v. Lynch, prom.—M. Oct. 10. 

Lewis, W. G. T., Lieut. 46th N. L., to be Cantoment Adj. at Sholapoor— 
M. Nov. 3. 

Lake, E., Lieut. Engin., to be Capt. v. Monteath, prom.—M. Nov. 3. 


Laing, Mr. W, C., adm. an Assist.-Surg.—C. Nov. 20. 

Lofty, M. E., 30th N.I., to be Lieut. v. Eyre, dec. 

Lawrence, H., Lieut. 67th N.I., tobe Capt. by Brev.—C. Dee. 8. 

Lefevre, J.H., Ens. rem. from 10th to 26th N. L—C. Dee. 14. 

Leese, J. Assist.-Surg. app. to 10th L. C. at Meerut —C. Dec. 22. 

Llewellyn, Assist.-Surg., app. to do duty with the 28th N. I. at Barrack- 
pore.—C. Dee. 29. 

Lagan, G., Lieut. 41st N. I, to be Adj. v. Langford, rem.—M. Oct. 27. 

Lugard, J. T., Lieutenant 49th N.I., to be Qu.-Mas. Inter. and Paym. v. 
Baddeley, rem.—M., Oct. 27. 


Mills, Mr. J. A. M., to be Assist. to Magistrate, and to be Collector of 
Tipperah.—C. Jan. 4. 

Macpherson, Rey. A., to be District Chaplain at Dum Dum.—C. Jan. 11. 

Mathews, H. W. Ensign, 43d N. L, to be Lieut. v. Hart. prom.— 
C. Nov. 24. 

Martindale, Lieut. W., 2d in Command of 8th Local Horse, to be 2d in 
Command of Ist Local Horse, v. Grueber, dee.—C. Nov. 18. 

Marshall, Lieut. C., 18th N. L., to be Capt. vy. Wilson, dee.—C. Dee. 1. 

Mathews, Surgeon P., to have charge of Medical Depot at Cawnpore, v.. 
Taylor, dee.—Dee. 1. 

M‘Leod, Capt. D., Engin., to be Major, v. Aubury, prom.—C., Dec. 3. 

Moore, Capt. G., 59th N. 1., to be Maj. v. Fitzgerald, dee.—C. Dec. 8. 

Morland, Lieut. R.S. B. Artil., to be Capt. by Brev.—C. Dee. 8. 

Murray, Lieut.-Col. T., rem. from 2d Eur. Regt. to 9th N. L., v. Natiou,, 
prom.—C, Dee. 7. 

M‘Clintock, G. F., Cornet, 4th L. C., to be Lieutenant v. Read, resig.— 
C. Jan. 5. 

Malling, C.S., Lieutenant 68th N. L, to be Adjutant v. Marshall, prom.— 
C. Dee. 28. ’ 

M‘Causland, J. C, Lieutenant 2d Extra N.1., to be Adj. v. Nicolson, 
prom.—C. Dee. 28. 

M‘Lean, R. N., Cad., adm. to Inf., and prom. to Ensign.—C. Dee. 8. 

M‘Murdo, R., Lieut. 13th N. L., on furl. to Eur. for health —C. Nov. 29. 

M‘Leod, R. L. H., Ens., to do duty with 16th N. I. 

M‘Kenzie, J.S., Ens., to do duty with 18th N. 1—M. Nov. 13. 

Mack, Assist.-Surg., to have Medical charge of North-Western div. of 

Madras, v. Atkinson, res.—M. Nov, 14, 
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Murray, the Hon. J. O., Ens., 44th N. L, to exch. corps with Ens. Hol- 
loway, of the 69th N. 1—C Nov. 25. 

Middlecat, G., Lieut. Artil., to be Qu.-Mas. inter. and Paym. to 2d Bat. 
v. Anderson.—M. Oct. 27. 

Morris, Mr. H., to be Head Assist. to prince. Collect. and Maj. in North 
Div. of Arcot.—M. Nov. 23. 

Maitland, Mr. A., to be Assist. to Prine, Col.,, and Maj. of Cuddapah. 
—M. Dee. 7. 

Montgomery, Mr. H. C., to be Assist. to prince. Coll., and Maj. of Nel- 
lore.—M. Dee. 7. 

Martin, E.H., Ens., rem. from 8th to 3lst N. 1—M. Nov. 25. 

Martin, S., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 2d to 4th. L. C. 

Marqueen, W., Lieut., 50th N. L., app. to 2d bat. Pioneers, v. Milnes. 
—M. Dee. 19. 

Maule, J. T., Assist.-Surg., posted to Ist N. I. 

—— Assist.-Surg., to do duty under Garrison-Surg. of Poonamallee. 
mii, Jee. 15. 

Miller, W.H., Lieut., to act as Qu.-Mas., Interp., and’ Paym. to Ist 
bat. Artil—M. Dec. 12. 

Moore, R. C., Lieut., app. to Qu.-Mas., &c. to Ist bat. Artil., cancelled, 
he not having done regimental duty for the regulated period of two 
years.—M. Dec. 12, 

Manning, W. J., Lieut., to be Qu.-Mast. and Pay-Mast., Ist Eur. Reg. v. 
Brown, prom.—M. Oct. 8. 

Mussita, A., Capt. 48th N. I., transf. to Inv. Estab., and posted to 2d 
Nat. Vol. Bat., at Guntore.—M. Oct. 10. 

Macally, Ens., posted 41st N. —M. Oct. 10. 

Macbean, W., dot. of H, M. 54th Reg., to succeed Lieut.-Col. Campbell, 
46th Reg., in the com. of troops in Malabar and Canara.—M. Oct. 31. 

Monteath, W., Capt. Eng., to be Maj., v. Melbourne, dec.—M. Nov. 3. 

Macartney, J., Lieut. 20th N. L., to be Capt. v. James, dec.—M. Nov. 14. 


Nicolson, J., Lieut., 4th N. L., to be Capt. v. Taylor, prom.—C. Dee. 1. 
Nation, 8., Lieut.-Col.-Com., (new prom.) posted 9th N. L—C. Dee. 5. 
me, J., Lieut.-Col.-Com., rem. from 9th to 29th N. I. v. Haldane, dec. 
—C. Dec. 5. 
— Lieut., 16th Lt. Drag., on furlough to Europe for health—C. 
ec. 6. 


Nagler, Capt., 4th Lt. Drag., on furlough to Europe for health.—C. 
», 23, 


ec. 23. 
Neusville, B., Lieut., 42d N.1., to be Capt. v. Feddes, prom.—C. Dee. 1. 
Nicolay, F. L., Lieut., Ist Extra N. L., to be Adj. v. Logan —M. Oct. 27. 
Nisbet, A. E., Ens., rem. from 11th N. L, to lst Eur. Reg. —M. Oct. 13, 


Ogilvey, D., Eens., 15th N. L, to be Lieut. v. Traup, prom.—C. Dee. 29. 
at ag Lieut., 20th Foot, on furlough to Europe for health—C. 
ec. ZY. 
Ormsby, Lieut., 14th Foot, on furlough to Europe for health.—C. Jan. 3. 
Osborne, G. B., Lieut., 19th N. 1., to be Quart.-Mast., Interp. and Pay- 
Mast. v. Hitchens, prom.—M. Oct. 27. 
Owen, T., Surg., to be a superintending Surg.—M. Oct. 6. 
7. Mr. W. C., to be Assist.-Coll, and Maj. of Masulipatam.—M. 


ec. 7. 
Ottley, G.C., Lieut. 39th N. 1., to be Quart.-Mast., Interp. and Pay- 
Mast, y. Stafford, rem.—M, Oct. 27. 
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Pead, B., Lieut., 4th L. C., permitted to resign —C. Dec. 29. 

Pearson, J. H., Lieut., H. M. llth Drag., to be an Aid-de-camp on 
personal staff of Gov.-Gen. 

Pester, Lieut.-Col., rem. from Ist to 2d Eur. Reg.—C. Dec. 28. 

Pollock, Lieut.-Col., Art., on furlough to Europe for health—C. Dec.8. 

Playfair, G., Surg., on furlough to Europe —C. Dee. 22. 

Ponten, Mr. R. T., Assist. to Col. and Mag. of Combatore —M, Dec. 7. 

Peil, E., Lieut., 12th N. L., to be Adj. v. Coffur—M. Oct. 24. 

Pollock, Lieut.-Col. Com., 22d N. i to com. Nagpore, subsid. force, v. 
Deacon perm. to return to Europe.—M. Nov. 10. 

Poole, Mr. P., admitted Assist.-Surg., to do duty under Cantonment- 
Surg., at St. Thomas’s Mount.—M. Nov. 14. 

Pinchard, G.T., Ens. L. Inf., to be Lieut. v. Harvey prom.—M. Dee. 19. 

Parke, T. T., Capt. of Artil., to be Assist.-Adj.-Gen. of Artil., v. Bonner. 
—M. Dec. 19. 

Pocock, R. T., Cor. 2d L. C. to be Lieut., v. Campbell prom.—M. 
Dee. 12. 

Perreaux, M. W., Lieut. Ist N.I., to be Adj., v. Besset—M. Dee. 12. 

Mine = Mr.D., to be Assist. to Magistrate, and to Collect. of Tipperah— 
C, Jan. 4. 

Poole, Lieut.-Col. rem. from 3d to 14th N. I.—C. Nov. 21. 

Paton, J. F., supernum. Capt., J. F. Eng., brought on effective strength 
of corps.—C. Dee. 8. 

Phillips, J. H., Ens. 42d N. 1., to be Lieut. v. Neufville, prom. 

Parker, W., Lieut. 10th L. C., to be Aid-de-Camp to Maj.-Gen. Pine.— 
C. Dec. 20. 

Platt, W., Ens. 18th N. L., to be Lieut. v. Donnelly, dee.—C. Dee. 29. 

Plume, T., Ens. 27th N. L., to be Lieut. v. Pitton, prom.—C. Dec. 29. 

Pitton, P. R., Lieut. 27th N. L., to be Capt. v. Oxford, prom.—C. Dec. 29. 


Robertson, T., Lieut.-Col. Engineers, to be Lieut. Col. Com.—C. Dee. 8. 

Rees, W. W., Lieutenant 50th N. L., to be Captain, v. Drysdale, prom.— 
C. Dee. 15. 

Rausford, Mr. J., admitted Assist.-Surg.—C. D. 29. 

Rogers, Mr. W. H., admitted Assist.-Surg.—C. Dee. 29. 

Ramsbottom, Lieut. 4th Foot, on furl. to Eur. for health,—C. Dee. 29. 

Roe, H., Assist.-Surgeon, app. to the Ciy. Station of Tipperal v. Branden, 
rem to Cattack.—C. Nov. 20. 

ar J. W., Captain 4th L. C., on furlough to Eur. for health — 

}. Dee. 15. 
Rodber, J., Maj. of Artil. on. furl. to Eur. for health —C. Dee. 15. 


Stephenson, Surg., rem. from 25th N. I. to Ist L. C._—M. Dee. 19. 

Simpson, W.H., Lieut. 36th N.I., to be an extra Aid-de-camp to his 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief—M. Dee. 12. 

Smith, H. F., Lient.-Col.-Com. 42d N. 1, to com. Travancore sub, 
Force, v. Greenhill.—M. Nov. 13. 

Snow, E. W., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 25th to 14th N. —M. Nov. 13. 

Steel, S. W., Capt., directed to assume his duties as Qu.-Mas., &c. at 

i ae Voy. 14. 

Schalck, P., Lieut. 2d L. C., on furl. to Europe —C. Jan. 5. 

Symons, J., Lieut. 10th N. L., to be Qu.-Mas. inter. and Paym., v. Fitz- 
gerald.—M., Oct. 27. / 

Stafford, C., Lieut, 51st N.L, to act as Adj., in absence of Lieut, Russel, 
—M. Oct, 27, 
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Shepherd, J., Lieut. 24th N. I., to be Adj. Ist bat. Pioneers, v. Wheelen 
prom.—M. Oct. 24. 

Sheriff, A. E., Lieut., Ist Horse Artil., to act as Adj., v. Hyslop, returned 
to Europe.—M. Oct. 24. 

Spring, Rev. F., to be Mil. Chaplain at Quilon.—M. Jan. 5. 

Scott, Mr. J. C., to register to Zillah Court of Canara.—M. Nov. 2. 

Smith, Mr. E. J., to be Judge and Magistrate of Moradabad.—C. Nov. 


23. 

Stevens, Rev. J. N., to be Dist.-Chap., at Kurnaul. 

Stevenson, Assist.-Surg., posted to 14th N. I—C. Nov. 15. 

Steel, J., Capt., 4lst N. I. to be Dep.Judge-Adv.-Gen., on estate, v. 
Hamilton, prom.—C. Nov. 25. 

Shaw, W., Cadet, admitted to Interp. and prom. to Ens.—C. Dee. 1. 

Stephen, J., Lieut., 19th N. I., to Interp. and Quart.-Mast., v. Ingram, 

rom.—C. Nov. 25. 

Stewart, W., Officiat. Assist-Surg., permitted to resign.—C. Dec. 8. 

Swinton, W., Maj., Infantry, to be Lieut.-Col., v. Ryan, retired.—C. 
Dec. 1. and posted 67th N. I.—C. Dee. 7. 

Stuart, J. L., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 67th to 27th N. I.—C. Dec. 5. 

Small, B. D., Cadet, admitted as Assist.-Surg—C. Dec. 21. app. to do 
duty General Hospital.—C. Dee. 22. 

Satchwell, J., Capt., Commissar. prom. from Ist to 2d class of Dep. 
Assist. Com.-Gen.—C. Dec. 30. 

Stoddart, Surg., app. to 3d N. I.—C. Dee. 28. 

Stonehouse, A., Surg., on furlough to Europe for health.—C. Noy. 24. 

Sargent, G. Lieut.-Col., 13th N. I. on furlough to Europe.—C. Dec. 8. 

Scott, G. G., Lieut., of Art. on furlough to Europe for health.—C. Dec. 
21. 


Thompson, W. B., Cad., admitted to inf. and prom. to Ens.—C. Dee. 15. 

Turner, W. H., Lieut. 59th N. L., to be Capt., v. Moore, prom.—C. 
Dec. 1. 

Taylor, C., Capt. 4th N. L, to be Maj., v. Tapp, prom.—C. Dee. 1. 

Tytler, G. F., Lieut., 16th N. I., perm. to res.—C. Dee 8. 

Tytler, R., Surg., to be Naturalist, Mineralogist, and Surg. to expe- 
dition about to proceed on a voyage of discovery. —C. Nov. 20. 

Tierney, Mr. M. J., to be Dep.-Collec. of Gov. Customs and Town 
Duties at Benares.—C. Nov. 23. 

Tomlinson, Capt., 11th Lt. Drag. on furlough to Europe.—C. Dee. 12. 

Thompson, J., Lieut., of Engin., to be Exec. Engin., of 3d or Dinapore 
div. of dep. of public works, v. Taylor.—C. Jan. 5. 

Taylor, J., Capt., of Eng., to be Assist. Superintend. Eng. of public work 
in Lower Prov., v. Garsun.—C. Jan. 5. 

Thomson, W. J., Capt., Sub. Assist. Com. Gen. of 2d class.—C. Dec. 
30 


Troup, W. A., Lieut., 15th N.1., to be Capt., v. Dickson, prom.—C. 
Dec. 28. 

Tweedale, W. H., Capt., rem. from 6th to 8th L. C.—C. Dee. 20. 

Urquhart, Surg., removed from 18th to 11th N. I.,—C. Nov. 15. 

Vertue, Assist.-Surg. D., to be Surgeon to Residency of Hyderabad,—M. 
Oct. 31. 

Well, N.S., Maj. of Art., on furlough to Europe for health.—C. Nov. 24. 

Williamson, P., Lieut., 48th Foot, to be Capt. by brevet.—C. Dec. 6. 

Waters, Lieut.-Col., rem. from 4th Extra to 59th do. N. L—C. Dec. 28. 
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Wilson, Lieut.-Col. Com., rem. from 15th to 17th N. 1—C. Deey28. 
Weguelin, Lieut.-Col. Com., rem. from 56th to 41st N. I1—C. Dee. 28. 
Wegesight, Capt., 47th Foot, on furlough to Europe, for one year.—C, 
ec. 12. 
Wiptehess, Lieut.-Col., Com. 48th N. I, on furlough to Europe.—C. 
ec. 15. 
Woodburn, Assist.-Surg., to be Surg. v. Williamson, ret —C. Jan. 5. 
Whisk, Maj., W. S., Artil. to Com. Kurnaul and Sirhind Div. of Artil— 
C. Dec. 23. 
White, Brig.-Maj., app. to Barrackpore—C. Dee. 1. 
White, Capt. H. L., 36th N.L., to be Brig.-Maj., on Estab., v. Currie, 
ret.—C. Dec. 21. 
Vaan Det -Sarg.. J. A. D., to be Surg. v. MacWhirter, ret.—C, 
ec. 15. 
Wyatt, Lieut.-Col. E., (newly prom.) posted to 52d N. I., v. Moxton, 
ret.—C, Dec. 7. 
Ward, Lieut.-Col. J., (newly prom.) posted to 2lst N. L—C. Dee. 5. 
Wilcox, Ens. J., 4th N. L., to be Lieut. v. Nicholson, prom.—C. Dee. 1. 
Wingfield, Lieut. W., 10th L. C., to be Adjutant, v. Dougan, prom.—C. 
Nov. 25. 
Wemyss, Ens. J., 44th N. L., to be Lieut., v. Balderston, dee.—C. Dee. 1. 
Williams, Mr. R., to be sub-collector of Phillibheet and Assist.-Maj.— 
C. Dec. 7. 
Wyllie, Lieut. J., 45th N. I., to be Qu.-Mas. Inter. and Paym., v. Fraser, 
rom.—M. Oct. 27. 
Walker, Lieut. W,. Ist L. C., to be Adj. v. Thwarte, dee.—M. Oct. 24. 
Walker, Mr. J., to be Register to Zillah Court of Madura.—M. Nov. 2. 
Wilmot, Mr. A., to be Assist. to Coll. and Mag. of Bellary—M. Jan. 18. 
eo H., Head-Assist. to Coll. and Mag. of Chingulput.—M. 
Noy. 16. 
Waters, Cornet H. S., rem. from 8th to 3d L. C.—M. Nov. 25. 
Wilkinson, Ensign A., rem. from 13th to 33d N, L—M. Nov. 25. 
Wright, Ensign J. rem. from 52d to 5th N. 1.—M. Nov. 25. 
Waugh, Lieut.-Col. G., rem. from 56th N. I. to lst European Regt.—M. 
Nov. 25. 
Williams, Lieut. G., 43d N. 1, to be Capt., v. Budd. dee.—M. Dee. 12. 
Williams, Lieut. W. L., 3d. L. L., to be Qu.-Mas. Inter. and Paym., v. 
Johnstone. 
Whingates, Capt. F. F., of Artil. to be Superintend. of Rocket Estab. at 
head-quarters, v. Wynch.—M. Dee. 12. 
Woods, Asst.-Surg., to be Dep. Med. Store-keeper at Jaulnah, y. David- 
son, perm. to return to Europe—M. Dee. 12. 
Webbe, Lieut., 19th N. L., to be Capt., v. Binning, disch—M. Dee. 26. 
Walker, Capt. D., rem. from 4th to 2d Nat. Vet. Bat—M. Jan. 1. 
Wilson, Capt., 30th N. I, on furl. to Europe —M. Oct. 5. 


BIRTHS. 


Alexander, the lady of N., Esq., of a daughter, at Caleutta, Oct. 7th 30. 

Angelo, the lady of Lieut. F., L. C., of a son, at Kurnaul, Oct. 16. 

Archer, the lady of Lieut. 20th Regt., of a daughter, at Trichinopoly, 
Dee. 12. 

Broashoft, the lady of Lieut. W.G., of a son, at the President Canton- 
ment, Nov. 14. 

Boyd, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Com., of ason, at Penang, Sept. 30, 
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geo ea lady of Lieut. Col., 4lst Regt., of a son, at Kamptee, 

ept. 29. 

oo , the lady of J., Esq., Assist.Surg., of a daughter, at Bajcote, 
an. 19. 

a _ lady of W. C., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, at Bombay, 
an. 27. 

Bradley, the lady of the late Capt., E. of a son, at Calcutta, Dec. 15. 

os the lady of Capt. B., 2d N. V. Bat., of a daughter, at Guntoor, 
an. 3. 

oe, ~ lady of W.C., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, at Ceylon, 
ec. 27. 

Brown, the lady of the late Capt. R., 16th Regt., of a daughter, at 

Trincomalee, Noy. 12. 


Cheap, the lady of A., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, at Bellary, 
Nov. 15. 

Crockett, the lady of Capt., of ason, at Gulgaum, Sept. 22. 

Campbell, the lady of the Rev. W., of a daughter, at Bangalore, Aug. 14. 

Cuxton, the lady of Capt., of a son, at Secunderabad, Sept. 21. 

Cheek, the lady of G. N., Esq., Civ. Surg., of a daughter, at Bancoora, 
Dee. 10. 

Cox, the lady of Lieut. G. H., 62d N.L., of a son, at Benares, Jan. 10. 

Chauvel, the lady of Lieut. C., 35th N.1., of a son, at Madras, Nov. 17. 

Crawford, the lady of S., “‘ Civ. Serv., of ason, at Cuddalore, Jan. 1. 

Cumberlege, the lady of B. W., Esq., 7th L. C., of a son, at Sholapore, 
Nov. 14. 

Chambers, lady, of a son, at the Hermitage, Ceylon, Dec. 28. 

Chisholm, the lady of Capt., Mad. Art., of a daughter, at Colabah, 
Dec. 27. 


Derksz, the lady of P.8., Esq., of a son, still born, at Catingapatam, 
Dee. 12. 

Dundas, the lady of Capt., of a son, at Barrackpore, Nov. 27. 

Debude, the lady of Lieut. H., of Engineers, of a son, at Saharunpoor, 
Dec. 10. 

Dods, the lady of Capt., Adj. at Cantonment, Madras, of a son, Dee. 12. 


Elphinstone, the lady of the Hon. J. R., of a son, at Allahabad, Oct. 11. 
Evans, the lady of Lieut., Fort. Adj., of a son, at Trichinopoly, Nov. 30, 
Ellerton, the lady of J. F., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, Dec. 29. 
Eden, the lady of T., Esq., of adaughter, at Colombo, Nov. 23. 


Francis, the lady of W., Esq., Assist. to the Judge Adv. Gen. Office, of 
a daughter, at Calcutta, Dee. 15. 

a lady of Capt. A., 45th Regt. N.I., of ason, at Jaulnah, 
an. 5. 

rs. - lady of Lieut. C., 14th Regt. N.I., of a son, at Madras, 
an. 29. 

a _ lady of Capt. G. B., 23d Regt., of a daughter, at Moradabad, 
ec. 9. 

eee, the lady of J. M., Esq., 44th N.L, of a daughter, at Dacca, 
an. 13. 

res, -_ lady of Lieut., of Artillery, of a son, at St. Thomas’s Mount, 
ec. 26. 

Fyfe, the lady of Capt., of a daughter, at Tanjore, Dee. 31. 

Forbes, the lady of G., Esq., of adaughter, at Ceylon, Dec. 8 
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Garsten, the lady of Lieut. H., 10th Nat. Cav., of a son, at Meerut, 
Nov. 17. 

Geneve, the ped of H., Esq., of a son, at Chandernagore, Nov. 30, 

Gamage, the lady of Capt., Mad. Art., of a son, Jan. 12, 


Heyman, the lady of Capt., 13th L. Drag., of a daughter, at Revel- 
gunge, Oct. 9. 

Haig, the lady of J., Esq., of a daughter, at Cuddapah, Sept. 30. 

Hailes, the lady of H., Esq., of a son, at Buxar, Dee. 14. 

Halhead, the lady of N.J., Esq., second Judge of Provincial Court 
of Appeal and Circuit for division of Moorshedabad, of a daughter, 
at Dinapore, Jan. 3. 

Hadow, the lady of G. J., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, at Madras, 
Dee. 31. 

Huxham, the lady of W., Esq., of a daughter, at Quillon, Nov. 10, 

Hemmings, the lady of Capt., of H.M. 44th Regt., of a daughter, at 
Fort William, Nov. 29. J 

Henderson, the lady of Capt., of a son, at Poonah, Dee. 1. . 

Havelock, the lady of Capt. W., H. M. 4th Drag., of a son, at Bhooj, 
Dee. 18. 


Impey, the lady of Lieut. J. $., Postmaster to Nagpore Subsid. Force, 
of ason, still-born, at Kamptee, Dee. 9. 


Jacob, the lady of J. W., Esq., of a son, at Fettyghur, Oct. 23. 


Kilkenny, the wife of M. J., Conductor of the Ordnance Department, 
of a daughter, at Bombay, Dee. 31. 


Lang, the lady of Capt., H. M. 13th L. Drag., of a son, at Arcot, Dec. 1. 

Lamb, the lady of J., Esq., of ason, at Maldah, Nov. 25. 

Lane, the lady of Lieut., Artillery, of a daughter, at Dum Dum, Jan, 19. 

Locke, the lady of Capt., attached to the 8.L.B., of a daughter, at 

¢Cannanore, Dec. 23. 

Langley, the lady of E. A., Esq., 3d Light Cav., of a son, at Arcot, 
Jan. 15. 

Lindsey, the lady of Lieut.-Col., 78th Highlanders, of a daughter, at 
Colombo, Dee. 28. 

Lorenze, the lady of J, F., Esq., Sitting Magistrate, at Matura, Jan. 5, 


Montgomerie, the lady of Assist. Surg. A. B., Med. Estab., of a daughter, 
near Nagpore, Oct, 29. 

Montgomery, the lady of Cap. D., Dep. Surv. Gen. of a daughter, Nov. 10. 

Mitchell, the lady of the Rev. W., of a daughter, at Bombay, Oct. 13. 

Morton, the lady of J. Esq., Assist. Surg., of adaughter, at Coim Batore, 
Nov. 16. 

Mackenzie, the lady of W. G- Esq., of a son, at Malacea, Sep. 13, 

Minchin, the lady of J. Esq., of a son, at Chowringhee, Dec. 9. 

Moore, the lady of Capt., Forse. Sarat Div. of the Army, of a daughter, 
Nov. 6. . 


Martin, the lady of Col.,2d Reg. L. Cav., of a son, at Secunderabad, 
Novy. 28. 

Mackenzie, the lady of J. Esq., of a son, at Howrah, Nov. 29. 

Maxwell, the lady of the late E., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, at Bau- 
coora, Dec. 5, 
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Macvitie, the lady of Lieut. W. J., of Artillery, of a daughter, at Duni 
Dum, Jan. 4. 
Martin, the lady of Lieut.-Col., 2d L. Cav., of a daughter, at Secundera- 
bad, Nov. 28. 
a the lady of Capt. J., 37thregt., N. I., of a son, at Pondicherry, 
ec. 30. 
Mandeville, the lady of Lieut.-Col. C., of a daughter, at Madras, Jan. 12. 


Owen, the lady of H. T. Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Cawnpore, Nov. 5. 
O’Connel, the lady of Lieut., Commissary of Ordnance, in Fort George, 
of ason, Jan. 3. 


Proctor, the lady of the Rey. T., of a son, at Calcutta, Oct. 31. 

Pusse, the lady of Maj. W., H. M.’s 16th Lancers, of a daughter, at 
Merut, Nov. 5. 

Playfair, the lady of Capt. H. L., of a daughter, at Hazzareebang, Dec. 25, 

Pearre, the lady of Dr., 37th N. I., of a son, at Berhampore, Jan. 4. 

Pottinger, the lady of Maj. H., resident in Cutch, of a daughter, Jan. 1. 


Rushworth, the lady of Lieut. E., 2d Eur. reg., of a daughter, near Paina, 
Nov. 19. 

Ridout, the lady of Capt., 5th reg., Niz. Cav., of a daughter, at Ellich« 
poor, Jan. 27. 

Rowson, the lady of Capt. J., counrty surv., of a daughter, at Calcutta, 
Jan. 14. 


Story, the lady of Capt. G., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Oct. 24. 

Snodgrass, the lady of Maj., Assist.-Com.-Gen., of a son, at Poonah, 

’ Sept. 12. 

Sandys, the lady of J. F., Esq., of a daughter, at Garden Reach, Oct. 13. 

Sneyd, the lady of Capt. R. H., of a daughter, on board the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, on her passage from Bengal, May 6. 

Steer, the lady of Capt. F., of a son, at Kehah, Aug. 12. 

Stevenson, the lady of the Rev. J., of a son, at Bombay, Oct. 14. 

Sykes, the lady of Capt. W. H., officiating Statistical Reporter to Go- 
vernment, of a son and heir, in camp, Rotool Pergunnah Kurdeh, 
Ahmednuggur collectorate. 

Simpson, the lady of G., Esq., of a son, at Ceylon, Dec. 7. 

Smith, the lady of G, A., Esq., Mad. Civ. Serv., of a daughter, at Co- 
canada, Noy. 25. 

Smith, the lady of W. R., Esq., of a daughter, at Madras, Jan. 30. 

Stark, the lady of Capt., of the Nag. Aux. Horse, of a daughter, at 
Bombay, Jan. 24. 

Stoddard, the lady of Lieut., H. M.’s 54th Regt., of a daughter, at 
Parsewankum, Novy. 25. 

Schmid, the | of the Rev. B., of a daughter, at Palamcotta, Dec. 8. 

Schroeder, the lady of J. C., Esq., H. M.’s Light Drag., of a son, at 
Arcot, Jan. 1. 

ss: lady of Lieut.-Col. G. M., 7th N.L, of a son, at Quillon, 

an. 19. 


Thompson, the lady of E., Esq., of a daughter, at Bomandee Factory, 
Nuddeah, Oct. 10. 

Thomson, the lady of Lieut. and Adjt., 56th N.I., of a son, at Nus- 
seerabad, Oct. 18, 
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Jincent, the lady of Lieut. and Adjt., of a son, at Barrackpore, Oct. 18, 
Vas, the lady of Dr., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Dec. 15, 


Wyse, the lady of James, Esq., of a son, at Trichinopoly, Sept. 24. 
Wilkinson, the lady of Capt., 28th Regt. N.1., of a daughter, at Bar- 
rackpore, Nov. 25. 
Wylde, the Lady of Lieut. and Adjt., 14th Regt. N.I., of a daughter, at 
ucknow, Feb. 11. 
omen, the lady of Maj. J. S., of Artillery, of a daughter, at Bangalore, 
Vov. 22. 
Walker, the lady of J., Esq., of a son, at Palamcottah, Dec. 1. 
Williams, the lady of Capt. H. B., 3d Light Cay., of a daughter, at Ar- 
cot, Dee, 5. 
Walker, the lady of Lieut.-Gen. Sir G., Commander-in-Chief, at Madras, 
of a son, Jan. 12. 
bas oy the lady of W. Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughter at Purneah, 
ec. 8, 


MARRIAGES. 


Augur, J. J., Esq., to Eliza, eldest daughter of A. Black, Esq., at Chin- 
surah, Dec. 26. 


Bowser, Mr., of the Lower Orphan School, to Julia Matilda, daughter 
of the late Mr. Harrison, at Calcutta, Dec. 21. 

Bagshawe, Lieut., 8. R., 7th N. L., to Cornelia Eliza, eldest daughter of 
the late Brev. Capt. Rorke, 2d bat. 25th N. I., at Berhampore, Dec. 26. 


Consitt, M. J. G. F., son of Lieut. Consitt, R. N., to Miss M. Anderson, 
at Madras, Dec. 13. ' 

Cockburn, M. D., Esq., Collector of Salem, to Miss Lascelles, at Banga- 
lore, Jan. 4. 

Coyle, Capt., 29th N. L., to Jane, daughter of W. Thomson, Esq., M. D., 
Wexford, Ireland, at Madras, Jan, 22. 

Carnegie, P. O., Esq., of the Civil Service, to Susan, second daughter of 
Lieut.-Col. Imlach, Mil. Ad.-Gen., Bengal, at Bengal, Oct. 26. 

Caswall, J., Esq., to Mrs. Fullarton, widow of the late Capt. Fullarton, 
of the Engineers, at Palamcottah, Oct. 26. 


Dawes, M. F., of the Horse Brigade, to Miss M. Mason, at Madras, 
Noy. 15. 

Dickson, Capt. E. S., 38th N.I., to Miss J. M. Fenhoulet, at Madras, 
Dec. 1. 

Drummond, Ensign A. A., of the 11th Regt. N. I., to Sandelier, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr. Simon, of Bombay, at Bombay, Jan. 22. 


Gordon, W., Esq., to Theodosia, only daughterof Lieut.-Col. Polok, C.B., 
of the Madras army, at the island of Madeira, April 18. 

Goode, the Rev. F., M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
H. C. Chaplain, to Caroline, youngest daugher of J. Driscoll, Esq., of 
Dublin, one of his Majesty’s Counsel at Law, at Calcutta, Oct. 31. 


Hamilton, Mr. R., of the Commis. Dep., to Miss E. Jackson, at Madras, 
Nov. 15. 

Hutchinson, Mr. W., son of J. Hutchinson, Esq., of Suttangunge, to 
Amelia Gregory, widow, at Moorshedabad, Dec. 10. 
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Holeson, Lieut. J., Ist Gren. Regt., youngest son of the late J. F. Hole- 
son, Esq., Auditor-General, Penang, to Amelia Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter of the late Major W. Green, at Bombay, Nov. 29. 

Jackson, W., Esq., to Jane, only daughter of the late J. EWting, of Bel- 
fast, formerly Captain in his Majesty’s 64th foot, at Caleutta, Dec. 28. 

Knight, the Rev. J., to Mrs. Nichols, widow of the Rev. J. Nichols, at 
Bombay, Oct. 19. 

Luard, R. D., Esq., H. C. Service, to Mary Anna, second daughter of 
Maj.-Gen. Sir Lionel Smith, at Poonah, Oct. 24. 

Mowatt, Lieut. J. L.., of Artillery, to Anna Maria, daughter of the late 
H. Ferguson, Esq., at Lucknow, Dee. 13. 

Martin, J. R., Esq., of the Right Hon. Goy. Body Guard, to Jane Maria, 
youngest daughter of the late Col. J. Paton, at Calcutta, Oct, 26. 

Pringle, D., Esq., Civil Service, to Francis, youngest daughter of the 
late A. Todd, Esq., of Edinburgh, at Calcutta, Jan. 9. . 

Regel, Mr. J. A., eldest son of the late F. C. Regel, Esq., Chief of 
Sadras, to Miss Martha Jackson, at Madras, Dec. 12. 

Robb, Capt. F. C., Dep.-Ass.-Qu.-Mast.-Gen., to Eliza, widow of the 
late Lieut. Suter, of his Majesty’s Ist Royal Scots Regt., at Caleutta, 
Jan. 15. 

Smith, Lieut. J., 3lst Regt. 1. L. J., to Miss Saurel, at Bangalore, 
Oct. 14. 

Thae, Lieut., of the Royal Danish Service, to Miss Sophia Wodschow, 
at Madras, Dec. 29. 


Taylor, Cartland, Esq., of the Horse Artillery, to Emily Maryana, 
eldest daughter of Lieut.-Col. Chambers, 87th Regt., at Bangalore, 
Oct. 22. 

Willis, Mr. W., to Miss F, Maybery, of Kidderpore, at Caleutta, Dec. 1. 

Willis, Lieut. E., 28th N.1., to Salome, second daughter of the late 

Rey. C. Pohle, at Madras, Dee. 26. ; 


QEATHS. 

Athill, Hannah, the wife of Lieut. 8., Engineers, and eldest daughter 
of J. Crasby, Esq., of Herkythioe, near Appleby, Westmoreland, aged 
26, at Mhow, Nov. 17. 

Bradby, Capt. E. T., of the 4th Extra N. I.. at Allahabad, Oct. 19. 

Budd, Capt. G. H., 43d regt., aged 44, at Wallajahbad, Nov. 20. 

Brodie, Lieut. and Adj. 3d Light Cav., at Madras, Nov. 24. 

Broadhead, Lieut. I. H., H. C.’s Bombay Marine, Jan. 1. 

Becker, Richard, Esq., aged 30 years, Oct. 7. 

Bachman, Mary, wife of Mr. Assistant-Commissioner Bachman, aged 
39, at Allahabad, Oct. 28. 

Cowslade, Capt. J. C., 43d N. 1, aged 38, near Cawnpore, Nov. 9. 

Clay, Lieut. H. P., 33d Native Infantry, son of the late General Clay, 
his Majesty’s Service, aged 22, at Madras. Nov. 20. 

Chesshyre, Lieut. J., 13th regt., at Baroda, Nov. 22. 

Campbell, W., Esq., late Paymaster his Majesty’s 20th regt., aged 51, 
at Poonah, Dec. 20. 

Cooper, John, only son of the Rev. John Cooper, Hurnee, at Colabah, 
Dec. 24. ; 





Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


Chitty, P. K., Esq., at Madras, Oct. 8. 
Coke, Capt. R., 29th N. L, at Madras, Aug. 24. 


Doveton, Ang, second daughter of Lieut.-Col. C. J., 38th N. L., on the 
Ganges, near Ghazeepore, Nov. 19. 

Dyer, Mr., at Serampore Seminary, who was drowned in one of the 
tanks, Noy. 19. 

Dale, Lieut. T., 41st N. I., at Kamptee, near Nagpore, Dec. 16. 

Drummond, Wilhelmina Sophia, wife of A. J., Esq., Civ. Ser. Noy. 30. 

Dawes, Lieut. J., 15th N.I., at Baroda, Dec. 12. 

Dibdin, Lieut. F., 3d Light Cav., at Muttra, Oct, 15. 

Elphinstone, Clementina, wife of the Hon. J. R., at Allahabad, Dee. 8. 

Garstin, Capt. A., of the 56th Native Infantry, at sea, on board the James 


Sibbald, Nov. 2. 
Goodrich, Lieut. 8. B., Ist M. N. 1, at Mergui, Nov. 10. 


Hilton, Annabella, wife of Brevet Captain, 16th Lancers, near Etwah, 
Nov. 8. 

Harrison, Matthew, Esq., aged 37, at Calcutta, Jan. 16. 

Harvey, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. J. 8., of the Quarter-Master-General 
Department, at Madras, Nov. 3. 

Harding, Mrs., wife of Mr. G., Riding-Master 3d Light Cavalry, aged 
37, at Keitah, Noy. 20. 

Holland, J. F., Esq., aged 31, at Colombo, Nov. 29. 

Haig, Mary, the wife of J., Esq., aged 50, three hours after giving 
birth to a daughter, at Cuddapah, Sept. 30. 


Lindsell, Assist.-Surg., R. 19th N. I., at Secunderabad, Noy. 7. 

Lewis, Lieut. H. H., H. M.’s 30th Regt., in camp at Cugole, Dec. 14. 

Lopez, Mr. R. F., Writer in the Pay-Oflice, aged 22, and only four 
months married, at Poonah, Oct. 1. 


Mitchell, Mr. J., late Steward in H. M.’s 16th Lancers, aged 31, at 
Mecreet, Nov. 11. 

Martin, Lieut. J., Interp. and Qu.-Mast. at Lucknow, Jan. 6. 

Mackey, Lieut. W., 53d N. L., aged 31, at Caleutta, Jan. 17. 

Milbourne, Major R. E., of the Engineers at Madras, Nov. 3. 

Macqueen, Capt. D., 2d Light Cav., at St. Thomas’s Mount, Dee. 7. 

M‘Donald, Mrs. A., of the King’s Arms Tavern, aged 48, at Madras, 
Jan. 21. 

Newbolt, J7D., Esq., Civ. Serv., eldest son of the late Sir J. H, New- 
bolt, aged 30, at Madras, Nov. 

Nelson, Lieut., 56th N. 1., at Nusserabad, Oct. 19. 


O'Neeil, Mr. J., of the Revenue Board, at Calcutta, Jan. 10. 
Ogilvy, the lady of E. G., Esq., at Cambula, Dec. 9. 


Parlby, Lieut.-Col. Com. J., of the Engineers, at Berhampor, Dee. 1. 

Peat, Sarah, wife of Mr. W., Master in H.C.’s Marine, aged 30, at 
Calcutta, Dec. 20. 

Petruse, Manuel, Esq., aged 42, at Calcutta, Jan. 21. 

Page, Ensig. R. M., Esq., aged 38, at Chowringhee,. Feb. 13. 

Poulten, Susanna Jane, wife of Capt., 5th N. I., and eldest daughter of 
J. Leyoester, Esq.,.of White Place, near Reading, county of Berks, 
at Goa, Sept. 5. -- , 
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Peat, Sarah, wife of Mr. W. Peat, Master in the H. C. Marine, aged 30, 
Calcutta, Dec. 20. 


Robson, the lady of Capt., 1st Bombay Eur. Reg. a few hours after giving 
birth to a daughter, at Belgaum, Nov. 22, 


Showers, the lady of Maj., 4th Extra N. I. at Juanpore, Oct. 17. 

Seely, J. B., Capt., of the Bombay Estab. Author of the ‘ Wonders of 
Elora,’ ‘ A Voice from India,’ and other essays connected with India, 
at Colabah, Dec. 20. 

Siqueira, Thereza, the wife of Mr. E, J., head-clerk in the Kaira Collec. 
torate, at Kaira, Dec. 20. 

Sayer, Alfred, Esq., aged 18, at Colabah, Dec. 3. 

Stewart, J. Esq., at Bhaugulpore, Oct. 9. 

Simpkins, J. M., Lieut., H. M. 46th Reg., aged 39, at Madras, Oct. 16, 


Thomas, Susan, the wife of Maj. M., 54th N. I. at Almorah, Nov. 27. 

Thomas, Clarissa Maria, the wife of Lieut., Barrack-Master to Surat, 
Div., aged 25, Nov. 23. 

Tavel, Anna Catharine, eldest daughter of R.S., Esq., at Mattakooly, 
Noy. 28. 

Trotter, J., Esq., Superintending Surgeon, North. Dis., Masulipatam, 
Sept. 5. 

Thompson, Capt., late of H. M. 83d Reg., at Colombo, Nov. 4. 

Thwaites, C., Lieut. Ist Light Cav., at Arcot, Aug. 27. 

‘Thompson, G. W., Lieut., H. M, 30th Reg., at Secunderabad, Sept. 20. 


Wilmot, E. C., Esq., Civ. Serv., aged 19, at Calcutta, Dec. 24. 

Walker, J. N., Esq., Civ. Serv., second son of James Walker, Esq., 
Blackheath-hill, at Bombay, Jan. 3. 

Wyllie, J., Lieut., and Adj. of the Rampoorah Local Battalion, aged 29, 
at Pertabghur, near Neemutch, Oct. 14. 

Woodgate, J. Lieut., 36th N.I., at Mundy Cantonment, Amherst, Oct. 14, 

Victor, B. L., Lieut., 14th N. I., at Malegaum, Sept. 17. 





SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE, 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 
Port of Arrival, Ship’s Name. Commander, Place of Depart. Date. 
1827. 
Hull -. Emma -. North -» Bengal .. Jan. 
Downs .. Upton Castle.. Thacker .. Bombay.. Jan. 
Portsmouth _Robarts +. Corbyn -. Bengal .. Jan. 
Downs .. Lady Raffies ... Coxwell .. Bengal .. Jan, 
Downs .. Abberton - Percival .. Bengal.. Jan. ; 
1826. 
Downs .. Morley - Holiday .. Bengal... Dec. 24 
1827. 
Downs .. Asia «. Adamson .. China .. Feb. 1 
1826. 
Portsmouth Mermaid «. Yates -» Bengal .. Nov.28 
Dover .. Sir D. Scott .. MacTaggart China .. Feb.14 
1827. 
Downs .. M.of Huntley., Fraser e» China ., Jan. 20 
Downs .. Winchelsea .. Everest .. China .. Feb.14 
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ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS, 


Port of Arrival. Port of Depart. Date. 
1827, 
Feb. 12 
Jan. 28 
Feb. 24 
Feb. 15 
‘eb. 6 
Feb. 9 


Ship’s Name. Commander. 
China .. 
Bengal .. 
Bengal .. 
Bombay 

Bengal .. 
Bengal .. 
Bombay 


Wiseman 
Fayrer 
Marquis 
Quick 
Beadle 
Brown 
Greig 


Isabella 6 
Lady Flora .. 
Rose ee 
Gipsey ee 
Lord Lyndock 

Perseverance .. 


Norfolk ee 


Gravesend.. 
Portsmouth 
Weymouth 
Liverpool .. 
Downs .. 
Liverpool .. 
Downs .- 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS, 


Port of Arrival. Commander. Port of Depart. 


N.S. Wales 


Ship’s Name, 


Woodford 


Date. 
1826. 
Dec. 25 
1827. 
Jan. 11 
Jan. 24 
Feb, 2 
Feb. 11 
Feb. 11 
Feb. ll 
Feb. 
Feb. 17 
Mar. 28 
April 2 
April 3 
April 4 


London 
London 
. London 
. London 
. London 
Leith 

London 
London 
Greenock 
London 
London 
London 
London 
» London 


Chapman ,. 


Todd 
Barclay 
Blythe 
Mackey 
Evans 


N. S. Wales ° 
Stewart ee 


Calcutta 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Madras 
Mauritius 
Bombay 
Bengal 
Cape 
Cape 
Cape 
Cape 


+» Magnet 
+» Sophia 

° Cambrian 

. Louisa 

-» Wellington 
° Oscar 

E Catharine 


Kincard 
Davison 
Sinclair 
Watt 
Green 
Ray 


Ceylon 
Hottentot 
. Cesar 
- Triumph 
- Craigleven 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 
Destination, 


Date. 
1827. 
May 31 
May 31 
June 3 
June 4 

June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 20 
dune 2] 
June 21 
June 22 


Port of Depart. 


Deal 

Deal 

Deal 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Deal 
Liverpool 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
eal 
Deal 

Deal 
Greenock 
Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 
Gravesend 
Portsmouth 


Ship’s Name, 


Joseph . 
Venelia ee 
Vittoria ° 
Lady Rowena 
Henry Porcher . 
Lady Nugent .. 
Woodruff Sims .. 
Diadem ee 
Clyde ee 
Matilda oe 


John Taylor . 
Maria e 
Prince Regent .. 
Noormuhull .. 
Packet ae 
Scotland _—- 
Childe Harolde .. 
George Canning. . 
Circassian «es 
Parmelia od 
Lycurgus os 
Malvina ox 
Recovery va 
Sir W. Wallace .. 


Commander, 


Christopherson 


Walmsley .. 
Southam 
Russel ¥e 
Jeffrey - 
Row Ry 
West 

Wilson 
Munro Pe 
Bailley ea 
Atkinson .. 
Ricards ee 
Lamb os 
Hopkirk .. 
MacArthur.. 
Lamb es 
West oe 
Kent “6 
Danthwaite.. 
Wimble.. 
Crawshaw .. 
Murray .. 
Chapman .. 
Brown ee 


Bengal 
Madras 
Singapore 
Trincomalee 
Bengal 
Bombay 
China 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Singapore 
Bengal 
Batavia 
Bengal 
Batavia 
Bengal 
Batavia 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Mauritius 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 
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Generat List or P&SSENGERS. 


PassENGERS HoMEWARDS. 

By the Upton Castle, from Bombay}—Cols. Shuldham, Briggs, Burford, and 
two children ; Majors White, Hor, Art, and Dunsterville; Major Wilson, died at 
sea; Capts. Cowell and Payne; Mr. S. Moore and two children ; two Masters 
Dunlop ; Mesdames Cols. Shuldham and two children, Briggs and one child; 
Capts. Powell, Payne, and two children, Bruce, MacIntyre, and Fleetwood ; A, 
Macintosh and one child; three Misses Wilson, two of whom are daughters of 
Col. Wilson, and 95 invalids. 

By the Lady Raffles, from Bengal and Madras ;—Lieut.-Col, C. H. Baines, 
landed at St. Helena; Capt. Thorpe, 89th Regt. ; Lieut. J. Davidson; M. N. S. 
P. R. Cazalet, U. G. Monk, H. Mathew, and W. Cazalet, Esqrs.; Masters J. 
Reynolds, two Wyse, two Thompson ; Mesdames Hopkins and Mathew; Misses 
Wahub, Hopkins, Reynolds, Thacker, and Thompons ; three female servants, 
European, three Native ditto ; 30 invalids, and two boys. ‘ 

By the Abberton, from Bengal :—Capts. Bell, G. R. Bell, P. Young, and G, 
Fryers; Lieuts. Ramsay, C. Boldero, and R. Times; Ens. Creigh; Mr, Dy 
Leighton ; two women, and one child. 

By the -/sia, from China :—Master Simoens, from St. Helena. 

By the Morley, from Bengal and Ceylon :—Sir J, Stoneham, Bart ; Capts. J.H, 
Grant and M‘Leod (died at sea) ; W. W. Baker, Esq. ; Miss J. Bell and S, Hieks; 
Mrs. Col. Baker. e° . 

By the Lalla Rookh, from Penang :—Messrs. W. Hall, R. Snodden, and R, 
Burnes ; Mrs. Snodden and eisut children. 

By the Sir David Scott, from-China:—J. B. Thornhill, Esq., and Capt. T, 
Shepherd, late of the Hannah, 

By the Marquis of Huntly, from China and the Cape :—H. Magniar, Esq. ; 
Messrs. Douglas, Mad. Civ. Serv., M‘Donald, Simpson, and Campbell. 

By the Lady Flora, from Bengal :—Lieut.-Col. Campbell; Maj. C. R. Broughton, 
B. N. 1.3 Capts. W. Harris, 16th Lanc., and C. B. Tarbutt; Lieuts, Balders, 
Tytler, and Grant; Dr. O‘Wray ; Masters G. Fraser, three Hickeys, and A. 
Ainsley ; Mesdames Col. Campbell, A. Colvin, and J, Hickey ; Misses S, Hal- 
ford, S. Hoyden, Marcus, and two Hickeys. 

By the dose, from Bengal :—Lieut.-Col. Bishop, 14th Foot; Capts. Hazle- 
wood, ditto, and Irvine, Eng. ; Lieuts. Jeveson, 7th B. N.1., and W. Crawford, 
Ist B. Cay. ; Cor. J, Farmer, 9th B. Cav. ; T. Lewen, S. Taddy, and B. Mathews, 
Esqrs. ; Masters R. Kensey, E. Browne, and T, Baker ; Mesdames Browne and 
Mathews ; Misses Browne, M. A. Swinhoe, and E. Hodgson. 

By the Lord Lyndoch, from Bengal ;—Maj. Streatfield and lady ; Capts. Hut- 
chison, Moore, and Kennedy ; Lieuts, Baylie, Irvin, and Halstead ; Adj. Has- 
sard; Surg. Brown, 87th Regt.; Master R. Moorcroft; Mrs. Carr; Miss E, 
Streatfield. 

By the Perseverance, from Bengal :—S. Williams, Esq. . 

y the Robarés, from Bengal and the Cape :—Lieut.-Col. W. C. Baddeley, C.B. 
31st Regt. B. N. I. ; Maj. J. Elliott, 26th Regt. B, N. I. ; Capts. W. G. Osborne, 
10th Hussars, and C. K. Newman, H. M. 14th Foot.; Lieut. R. Daily, Do. Do.; 
H. C. R. Wilsone, D. Shearman, D. Ross, and R. C. Whaley, Esqrs.; Rev. J. 
Statham, Baptist Minister; Dr. E. Hickman, Ben. Army ; J. C, Burton, Esq, 
(died at sea) ; Mesdames Col. E. C. Baddeley ; P. Richardson to the Cape ; Capts. 
J. Read and M. E. Ward; M. Wilson, A. Gardner, A. Shearman, and E, Ross; 
Masters F. C. Baddeley (born at sea) ; E. Richardson and R. Richardson, to the 
Cape; R. L. W. Read, H. Read, F. Read, A. Ward, H. J. Wilsone, C. M. Wil- 
sone, H, Maseyk, J. W. Maseyk, C, B. Maseyk, H. Shearman, G. Benjamine, 
T. Watson, G. Watson, E. Studd, J. C. Sherriff, J. U. Sandys, W. E. Sandys, 
W. Tomkyns, A. F. Lyell, W. Lawson, G. Barnes, J. Harrowell, J. Green, J, 
Caulfield, J. Bedford, and A. Graham; Misses E. C. Baddeley, L. C, Baddeley, 
H. Richardson (to the Cape), H. Read, J. Read, E. Ward, M. Ward, J. Ward, 
J. E. Wilsone, G. Maseyk, M. G. Shearman, A. E. Shearman, A. S. Young, 
G. M. Ross, R. C. Morton, S. O. Morton, E. Harriett, E. Bedford, 8, Nico 
A. Chrichton, C, Crichton, J. Graham, and A. Hickman (died at sea). 





